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PREFACE 



TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 



In acknowledging the favourable reception awarded to 

the first edition of Footsteps to History, and in bringing 

forward the second edition of the sam^ ^ork, the Authoress 

' ■" * • » «. *^ » ■ 
b^s leave to state that the m68t adtfUme authorities have 

been consulted^ both as r^ards historical data and all the 

changes and improvements connected.with the progress of 

society. •* 

There is an old adage, ^^ *' It is not what we learn, but 
what we remember, that makes us wise.'' In Seminaries 
for jouth a considerable portion of time is devoted to the 
study of History, which, in a majority of cases, is pre- 
sented to the mind of the student in so confused and im- 
perfect a manner as to render its retention in the memory 
very difficult, and frequently produces, in after life, a 
distaste for historical reading, and incapacity of separating 
fact from detail, or cause from effect, in the great drama 
of the world represented in the revolutions of history. 

To remedy this defect is in a great measure the object 
of the present work, in which an attempt is made to con- 
vey a knowledge of the leading and common facts in the 
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IV FBEFACE. 

Histories of England and France to those totally unac- 
quainted with such facts. 

Such retrospect must (like all historical abridgements) 
be necessarily circumscribed ; yet it is to be hoped that 
the difficulty of acquirement may be. lessened, and the 
memory strengthened, by the constant comparison afforded 
in this epitome of cotemporaneous rulers and events. In 
addition to the outline of civil and military transactions 
to which the term History is usually applied, it has been 
thought desirable to keep before the mind of the student 
the progressive civilisation of the people, embodied in their 
advancement in learning and in the useful and liberal 
arts. In order to foUow out the system of gradation, so 
successfully adopted by the eminent educationist Pesto- 
lozzi, and to enable young people to commence the study 
of history at an early age, a rhyming chronology is in- 
troduced which, being acquired by rote by children, may 
form the first step to the knowledge of histoiy. (It must, 
however, be distinctly understood that such rhyme lays no 
claim to the title of poetry.) The narrative or biography 
of each sovereign is the gradation after the rhyme as a 
reading lesson; and the Genealogical Tables and domestic 
records of the people, comprised in the smaller type, may 
form subjects of investigation for more advanced stu- 
dents. The Questions which range over each of these di- 
visions, and which have been inserted in this edition in 
order to give greater precision and arrangement to ideas, 
may be used at the discretion of the teacher. 

In the present day, when the appliances of modem 
science have brought the countries of England and France, 
into such close contiguity to each other, it cannot be unin- 
teresting to observe how these two great nations (which 
Stand foremost in the rank of civilisation) have run. 
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a race of development, to trace the sources and periods 
of their decline and prosperity, of their degeneracy and 
advancement. Eminent men of each country have devoted 
their talents to this subject, and it is to be hoped that this 
brief summary of the vicissitudes and changes of two great 
nations during ten centuries, may stimulate the intelligent 
student to the perusal of those admirable and comprehen- 
sive historical works which form so valuable a portion of 
the literature of England and France — that this imperfect 
glance may form the steps to the Temple of Knowledge 
— the mile-stone pointing out the way to the City, rich 
with the memorials and treasures of the Past 

L. ANTHONY. 



Manchester, Feb. 5tfi, 1858^ 
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POOTSTEPS TO HISTORY. 



' HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



** Erery body ia England ought to know how the Engliah cani« to have their ParlUi- 
wnta and Laws, and fleet* that Mdl all OTer the world.* —j; SterUiiQ''9 Lttttn to hi$ Sim. 
- CmrfyU't Life qfSterUtiQ, 



Roman Period in Britain, from 55 Years before Christ, 

TO 449 AFTER Christ. 

It ought never to be forgotten that Christianity was intro- 
duced into Britain during the rule of the Romans. The 
religion of the early inhabitants of Britain was Drttidism. 
The priests of the British Pagans (who had unlimited 
authority over the people) were called Druids, from 
'* Dnis^ the Greek name for an oak. It was in oaken 
groves that the Druids worshipped their deities, and, like 
other heathens, offered up human beings as sacrifices. 
Such was the state of darkness which prevailed in Britain 
.r at the landing of Julius Caesar at Deal, fifty^five years 
before Christ. The incursions of Caesar were, however, 
confined to the southern coast, and the Roman power did 
not attain to any great extent in Britain until Ostorius 
Scapula and Julius Agricola took the command. It was 
Ostorius Scapula who defeated Caractacus, one of the 
bravest of British chiefs. Caractacus and other British 
captives were taken to Rome in the year a. d. 52, five 
years previous to the preaching of the Apostle Paul, and 
remained there fiy^ years later. 

From this time, Roman ships must have brought many 
Christian worshippers to Britain ; and Gildas and o\.\i«t 
eminent writers upon thi^ /subject agree upon t\ie ixAd^t^ 



2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

of the first centnrj as the period of the introduction of 
Christianity into Britain. We have the authority of Ta- 
citus (the historian, and son-in-law of Agricola), and of 
the Apostle Paul {vide 2nd Timothy, ch..iy. ver. 21.), for 
ranking amongst the earliest Christians two British ladies, 
Claudia, married to the senator Pudens ; and Pomponia 
Grsecina, the wife of Plautus, who ruled over a southern 
province of Britain, a.d. 43. By the middle of the second 
century, the British Christians amounted to a considerable 
number ; amongst them was Lucius, the first Christian 
king of Britain, who died in 189.* In the third century, 
we have the names of Alban, Julius, and Aaron, as British 
znartyrs who suffered during the persecutions of the Ro- 
man Emperors Dioclesian and Maximian. During the 
rule of the Emperor Constantine, in the fourth century, 
the whole Roman Empire was divided into four great 
Prefectures or governments, Britain being included in the 
jurisdiction of the Prefect of the Gauls, who held his court 
at Treves, and afterwards at Aries. The Councils held 
by Constantine the Great at Aries, in 314 and 353, were 
attended by British Christians. In the fifth century, we 
find bishoprics established in Britain. Menevia or St. Da- 
vid's, Llandafi*, Bangor, and Llanelly, formed four dioceses 
in Wales. St. Jerome and St. Chrysostom frequently 
allude in their writings to the constancy of the British 
Church, which was maintained in its purity under the 
care of Dubritius, Bishop of Llandaff, and Iltutus, Arch- 
bishop of Caerleon, until the arrival in England of the 
Saxons, a. d. 449, who almost reduced the nation a second 
time to Paganism. 

* We are told that a. d. 162 Lucius began his reign as first Christian 
king of the firitons, who, after seventy-five pagan kings, was sent in the 
year 166 to Pope Eleutherus to receive Christianity. The sainted pope, 
knowing the devotion of the monarch, sent to him two doctors, Paganiniis 
and Duinarinus, to convert the king to Christ, and to wash him in the 
salutary ablution. This ceremony subsequently took place at Galesia. 
Twenty-eight bishoprics were founded and inaugurated there, under three 
archbishops. The first was at Londoina, to which Loegria was subjected % 
the second at York, to which Deira, or Yorkshire, with Albania, or Scotia» 
was subjected ; the third in Cambria, where is the city of Legions (Caer- 
leon) ; that such a city was once situate on the river Usk, its walls and 
edifices still testify. — From the Translation of the Latin Chronicle of 
ITtomat Sprottj an Attgustine monk, who lived about jl. d. 1274, reign of 
JBkbotard the First, 



ANGLO-SAXON PBKIOb. t 

After ttie connection between Britain and Kome was' 
entire]/ severed, two great parties prevailed in the south* 
^ni parts of the island ; a Roman party, headed by Aure- 
finsAmbrosi us, a chieftain of imperial descent, and another 
nipporting the cause of Vortigern, a British chief. During 
diese contentions, the Scots and Picts, ancient enemies of 
the Britons, continued their predatory warfare, and re- 
duced the country to the greatest misery. While Vortigern 
was contending with Ambrosius, two Jutish ealdormen, 
or chieftains^ Hengist and Horsa, arrived in the Isle of 
Thanet with three creels or vessels, and a small train of 
chosen followers. According to some of the chroniclers, 
Vortigern invited Hengist and Horsa as his allies. Others 
represent them as exiles from their native land. All 
historians, however, agree that the Jutes warred success- 
fully against the Picts and Scots, and that the Isle of 
Thanet was bestowed upon them as a reward for driving 
back to their barren moors these troublesome foes of 
Britain. The expectation of the Jutes, increasing with 
their power, provoked the hostility of their allies in Bri- 
tain. Assisted by their kindred, the Saxons, under the 
command of Ella, the Jutes obtained possession of the 
fertile county of Kent, which was wrested from them by 
Cerdic, sixteen years king of the West Saxons. En- 
couraged by the news from Britain, fresh reinforcements 
arrived from the coasts of the Baltic ; and the great tribe 
of Angles, acquiring the eastern part of the island, gave 
it the name of East Anglia, of which the modern counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk constituted the greatest part. After 
more than 300 years of constant warfare, the British 
chieftains were overwhelmed by the power of the invaders. 
State after state was wrested from them, until all the 
different kingdoms of Britain were known by the name of 
the Heptarchy*; and the island, a considerable part of 
which, in 800, fell under the sway of one monarch, became 
the inheritance of the Anglo-Saxons, who caused their 

• Sir F. Palgrave rejects the term Heptarchy, as signifying seven 
kingdoms. He observes that at no one period of our history were there 
ever $eten kingdoms independent of each other, and that if we include 
the kingdoms subservient to larger states, the number must be increased. 
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mSTOBT OF ENGLAND. 



own language, customs, laws, and institutions to become 
paramount. 

We subjoin a list of the Anglo-Saxon kings, com- 
mencing with Egbert, who, in 828, had become lord of all 
the states south of the Humber, and whose subsequent 
victories compelled the sovereigns of the lesser states to 
become his vassals. Egbert was declared, in 800, bj the 
inhabitants of Surrey, Sussex, Essex, and Kent, to be the 
rightful king by descent and blood.* Egbert was the 
great-grandspn of Ina, thirty-six years king of the West 
Saxons, who died in 725. 



Egbert, the son of Alch- 1 
mnnd, great-grtpidsoii |> 
of Ina - r - J 

Ethelwolf, son of Egbert 

Ethelbald, son of Ethelwolf 

Ethelbert, do. 

Ethelred, do. 

Alfred, do. 

Edward the Elder, son! 
of Alfred - - f 

Athelstan, son of Edward \ 



ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 

Began to reign 



800 

837 
857 
860 
866 
872 

901 
925 



Began to reign. 
Edmnnd the Fions, son 1 

of Edmand the Elder J 
Edred - . - 
Edwy, son of Edmand 1 

the Hous - - J 
Edgar, do. 

Ed^vard the Martyr, son \ 

of Edgar - - J 
Etheb:e4, do. 
Edmund Ironside, sonl 

of Ethelred - - J 



941 
946 
955 
958 
975 
979 
1016 



the Elder - - J 

DANISH LINE OF KINGS. 

Harold Harefoot, son of 
Canute - 



Canute, son of Sweyne,"! ,q,- 
King of Denmark - J ' 



Hardicanute, 
SAXON LINE KESTORED. 



do. 



:'} 



1036 
1039 



Edward the Confessor, " 
son of Ethelred and 
Emma, sister of Richard, 
Duke of Normandy - ^ 



1041 



Harold, son of Earll 
Godwin, brother- in- I 
law to Edward the | 
Confessor - - J 



1066 



* The Saxons, like all the numberless tribes of the mighty Teutonic 
race, came from Asia at the begimiing of the Christian era. Every cen- 
tury witnessed the tide of emigration, and during these overflowings the 
Saxons settled themselves upon three coasts, namely, the coast of the 
Elbe, the coast of the North Sea, and the coast of the Baltic. In the 
sixth century, three tribes of Saxons, one of which was the Jutes or 
Angles, divided Holstein between them. The learned are not agreed 
whether these Saxons made their way to Holstein along the coasts of the 
Baltic, pr whether from Sweden by the Daoish peninsula. — J)r. IL 
Solger. 



ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD.^ O 

Hie first act of king Egbert (who had resided for 
thirteen years at the court of Cbarlemagne> and who had 
derived his ideas of government from the administration 
of the renowned emperor of the West) was to call together 
a meeting of the nobles and clergy of his new kingdom, 
for the discussion of public affairs. This meeting, called 
the " TFttenagemote** or assembly of " Wise Men,** was held 
at Winchester, and it was here that Egbert gave the 
name of England to the provinces over which he was 
called upon to rule. It would, however, be very erroneous 
to suppose that the territory which Egbert called England 
was the England of the present day, which only became 
incorporated into one kingdom, governed by one king, at 
the time of the Conquest. The dominions of Egbert, 
more properly the kingdom of Wessex, or the West Saxons, 
included Hampshire, the Isle of Wight, Dorsetshire, 
Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Berkshire, Devonshire, part of 
Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire, with small dependencies 
in Wales and in the counties of Sussex, Kent, and Essex, 
This kingdom of Wessex by its position and extent im- 
posed respect upon the other powers, but still Britain was 
many years distracted by internal feuds, because the 
chieftains and sovereigns of each petty state retained the 
right of declaring war against each other. It was Alfred 
who did so much to increase the importance of his king- 
dom, who perceived that a closer union of the states was 
necessary, and who during the latter part of his thirty 
years' reign, by keeping up friendly relations with the , 
Danes, who had effected a settlement in East Anglia, and 
with the Britons in North and South Wales, in a great 
measure overcame the dissimilarity of origin, customs, and * 
language which prevailed in the island. 

The Saxon Language. — Dr. Arnold has observed that 
the History of England properly commences with the 
coming of the Saxons, as it is from them England derives 
its language, laws, and institutions. Our limits permit 
hut a brief allusion to the interesting subject of the Saxon 
language. Upon their entrance into Britain, the Saxons 
were a people without literature, their expressions ciin\^j^ 
And uAoBBy adapted to the common wants oi \i£e* 1\i»a 
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6 BISTORT OF EKGLANO. 

the nunes of trades — as builder, ploughman, thresher, ' 
shoemaker, smith, &c. — are, with few exceptions, Saxon# 
lis also the names of wild and domestic animals, of the 
dajs of the week, and of natural objects, as eard for earth, 
waeter for water, wold for wood or wild, treo for tree, 
saeg for sea, deal or dale the division between the hills, 
feU or edge, which signifies mountain, as Sea Felly Black- 
stone Edge ; ham or home, as Clapham ; tun or town, m» 
Cjnges Tun, or the king's town ; guild from Saxon 
guildan, to pay ; holmy a grassy eminence surrounded by 
water, as Rush-holme ; halla for hall, halla Haroldi^ the 
hall of Harold ; the word glee is pure Anglo-Saxon ; the 
harp was handed round at festivals, and he who could not 
join in the glee obtaiQed little consideration. 

The 4J3glo-Saxon language introduced into Britain in 
the fifth century gradually spread with the people who 
spoke it ; and the Celtic, which had been the language of 
the aboriginal people, became confined to Cor^wall and 
that part of Britain now known by the name of Wl^es. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which forms the most ancient 
and important authority for the acts of King Alfred, was 
written during the last ten years of his reign, and we 
may conclude that it was at this period, from 890 to 900, 
;that the record of passing events first began to be written 
jn the language of the people. Dr. Johnson remarks that 
of the two languages, Roman and Teutonic, ' from which 
our primitives are derived, words of one syllable are chiefly 
Saxon or German, and words of two syllables or more 
Roman. As civilisation and knowledge of the arts of.; 
life increased, new words became necessary to express 
new ideas, and the works of tlie Roman poets being assi" 
duously studied in the monasteries, Latin terms became 
incorporated into the languaore.* About the middle of the 
twelfth century (1154) the Saxon language takes a form 
in which the beginning of the present English may bc 

* After the communicatioii of the Anglo-Saxons with the Roman 
imasionaries, the Roman alphabet was introduced, and vellam or paidi- 
ment supplied the place of wood, which appears tp have been the material 
upon which the Anglo-Saxon poems were written, in the Runic c£ia- 
racters. llie verb writej derived from the Teutonic root reitzen^ or i 
*U scratcb, or tew, is a testimouy of this usage. — Sir J» Paigram, 
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^ plaiBlj discovered; for although William the GonqaerDr 
endeaFoured to abolish the Saxon tongue, by causing all 
the laws to be written in Norman French*, and esta- 
Uished schools in which French and Latin were taught, 
few French words were introduced until a century after 
the Conquest 

SfiOOKD INTHODUCTIOK OF CHBXSTIANTTT INTO BKrtAIKk 

The Christian religion never suffered more persecu- 
tion than during the long wars of the Saxon Pagans; 
the churches were razed to the ground, and the British 
Christians took refuge in Wales, Cornwall, and that part 
of Graul called Armorica. It was during the rule of 
Ethdbert, king of Kent, that the means of imparting to 
the colonists of Britain the saving truths of the Gospel 
were prepared by Gregory the First, who then held the 
situation of bishop or patriarch, which is now usually 
termed Pope of Bome. Augustin and forty missionaries 
were despatched into Britain, a.d. 597, to carry his designs 
into execution. Ethelbert, having married a Christian 
princess^ Bertha, daughter of Charibert, king of Paris, 
was not altogether unacquainted with the character and 
mission of Augustin and his companions, and received 
them with great kindness when they landed in the Isle of 
Thanet. The conversion of Ethelbert was followed by 
that of ten thousand of the men of Kent, who were bap- 
tized on one Christmas day. Desirous of affording the 
means of performing divine worship with decency and 
solemnity, the building of the cathedral of Canterbury 
was commenced f under the auspices of Ethelbert and his 
Queen, and ample possessions bestowed upon the priests 
who were to become its ministers. The conversion of the 

* Some few of the chartera of William the Conqueror were in Latin. 
Hallam asserts, upon the aathority of Mr. Stevens, the sab-commissioner 
<^ the public records, that in England all letters, even of a private nature, 
were written in Latin until the beginning of the reign of Edwiurd L, 1270, 
when a sudden change brought in the use of French. 

t The present cathedral of Canterbur}-, though ancient, is of date long 
•abeequent to the age of Augustin. After a great fire, which consumed 
• the cathedral in the eleventh century, it was rebuilt by LasSnn^ VftH 
«ther portions are of yet later periods. 
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'8 BISTORT OF EKOLAND. 

Anglo-Saxons to the North of the Humber followed thrt 
of the kingdom of Kent, and before a century had elapsed 
Christianity was firmly and sincerely believed throughout 
Anglo-Saxon Britain. Learning speedily followed in the 
train of Christianity. Gildas, the most ancient British 
historian ; Aldhelm, bishop of Slierbourne ; Bede, bom in 
Durham, in 670, author of an Ecclesiastical History of 
Britain ; Asser, a native of Wales, and Alcuin, the pre- 
ceptor of Charlemagne, were the most eminent scholars 
of the age. The literature of Greece and Rome began to 
be studied in the monasteries ; and the cloisters of North- 
umberland became the repositories of ancient learning. 
The light of knowledge was not diffused, however, amongst 
the people of Britain until the reign of Alfred the Wise^ 
A. D. 872, the fifth monarch in descent from Egbert, who, 
having delivered his country from the incursions of the 
Danes and Scandinavian pirates, applied himself, like 
Charlemagne, to encourage the milder arts, and dispel 
the darkness of the age. By founding schools*, and re- 
fusing to confer honours or public dignities upon those 
who objected to attend those schools, Alfred effected an 
entire change in the habits of tlie people of Britain.')' Of 
self-culture, no example could be more efficacious than 
that of the king, who was entirely ignorant of letters 
until he attained the age of twelve. The verses recited 
by the minstrels, as the harp went round at the festivals 
in his father's halls, captivated the eager mind of the 
Anglo-Saxon prince, and the book of poems promised by 
his mother Osburga to the first who could read it^ stimu^ 
lated the royal youth to apply himself steadily to obtain 
the reward, and add new stores to the verses his memory 
had treasured. To supply the deficiency of masters in 

* Oxford has claimed Alfred as the founder of the UniverBitj. The 
crypt or vaulting under the church of St. Peter bears the name of the 
learned Grimbald, by whom it is said to have been constructed. 

f Aldermen, Mayors, and Governors, were forced to ^o to school lather 
than give up their emoluments or command. Those who were too old to 
learn, or so utterly unfit as to render their case hopeless, were forced to 
find a substitute, a kinsman, vassal, or slave, to supplv their place. Thqs 
a succession of persons qualified by education to render themselves usefiil 
to the commomty were secured. — Sir F^ Palgrant, 
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iBarlj life, Alfred, like Charlemagne, invited learned men 
from foreign countries to settle in his dominions, by whose 
means be was enabled to acquire the learning he so 
eagerly sought.* Teaching himself Latin by translating^ 
jUfired was induced to attempt to render into Saxon a 
version of the Bible. This difficult undertaking, only 
partly completed at the death of the monarch, gave Uie 
impulse to others, and large portions of the Scriptures, 
translated by learned men, were introduced into Anglo- 
Saxon homiUes or sermons. Extracts from the works of 
Augustin and Gregory, the translations of the Consola- 
tions of Philosophy by Boethius, of the Chronicles of 
Orosius, the fables of Maop, the Hand Boc, or Manual of 
Observations, with a translation of the History of Bede^ 
were evidences of the literary labours of a king, a great 
part of whose reign was passed in warfare, and who was 
at one time so pursued by the Danes as to be forced to 
conceal himself amid the wilds of Somersetshire. Here, 
although sickness was added to privation (for Alfred was 
afflicted with a disease which no medicine could alleviate) 
the heroic fortitude of the king sustained the courage of 
his despairing followers. 

Neither the poetical nor musical talents of Alfred, nor 
his affection for book Latin, impeded the conscientious 
performance of his duties. His activity pervaded every 
department of the State ; he founded and fortified cities^ 
bmlt castles and palaces, provided a fleet to defend the 
island against future attacks of the Danish pirates, insti- 
tuted aldermen and sheriffs, and courts for the adminis- 
tration of justice. The legal government of Alfred was 
so superior to that of his predecessors, that the most im- 
portant laws and institutions of Britain have been ascribed 
to his wisdom. The investigations of the learned, which 
have of late years been directed to tracing out the origin 

* Grimbald of Gaol, Abbot of Winchester, and John the Old Saxon, 
%, German monk. Asser, a native of St David's or Menevia, was the 
great friend and confidant of Alfred, to whose pen we are indebted for a 
biography of the Anglo-Saxon monarch. Werefrith, Bishop of Worcester, 
Phelgmund, Archbishop of Canterbar}", Denewulf, Bishop of Winchester, 
■Bwitoulf of Rochester, were prelates who aasiated Alirea in hia pro^ecta 
^ the improvement drhiapeopl^^ * 
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of those inslatations which laid the foundation of the 
British Constitution, have proved that the legal fabric 
was of gradual growth, that Alfred selected, amended, and 
retained such articles and statutes of Ethelbert*, Ina, and 
Offie^ and their successors, as appeared to him most eligible^ 
and best suited to the exigencies of society. The division 
of England into Shires and Hundreds, trial bj juryf, the 
*^ frank pledge," or the regulation by which the lower 
orders were formed into companies or bands of ten or 
more, mutually responsible for each other's appearance, 
have all been considered as established by Alfred, although 
he, strictly speaking, had no claim to their invention. 

If it should be asked why every improvement and be** 
neficial arrangement of the Anglo-Saxon period have 

* Etbelbert, King of Kent in 597» had reduced the traditionary Ic^ 
customs of the Kentish Jutes into writing. Offa was King of Mercia, Ina 
King of Wessez. 

ZioMT* of Alfred. — Alfred commences his code with extracts fVom the 
Old and New Testaments. It begins, — **And the Lord spake these 
words : I am the Lord thy God." Then follow the Ten Commandments, 
omitting the second. AfCer some extracts from the Acts of the Apostles, 
Alfred idds from St Matthew: — ** All things whatsoever ye would not 
that men should do to you, do ye not either so to them. According to 
this commandment evefy man shall remember that he shall ju|!ge every 
<me rightly, and then he requires no other laws.** After some extracts 
from King Ina's books directed against breaches of the peace, fbodt, 
murder, theft, and injuries to woods, cattle, &c, Alfred concludes with,— 
'* I, Alfred, King of the West Saxons, have caused these laws to be col* 
iected and written, and have showed them all to my Witan^ who were all 
willing that they should be observed." — The Life of Alfred by Dr, Faulu 

The Witan. — Of the Witan, or assemblies of clergy, nobles, and thanes, 
which formed the model of our present parliament, the first in the reign 
•of Alfred was held at Wedmor, at which Guthrum the Dane attended. 
Another Witenagemotte in 883 at Risborough, another in 888 ; and in 
the year 896 a full assembly was held at Gloucester. The possession of 
certain hydes of land formed qualifications for the Witan. — The Life of 
Alfred hyDr.K Faulu 

t In the legal codes of the ancient German law books, parties, after 
having laid their case before the hundred, appeared before the elders of a 
district, who acted as umpires and assessed compensation fbr injuries 
inflicted. The words of the old law were, ** let amends be made, or let 
the law be borne." The laws of Ethelbert and Alfred contain detached 
tariflEs <^ many of these assessments of damages due to injury done to 
person, reputation, or property. Every limb of the body had a fixed 
money value. In the hundred meetings the official attendants of the 
ooort were separated from each other by hazel wands connected by ropes, 
to hnak which was an inexpiable offence. May we not here trace the 
origin of par present bar.— Z>r. R. Solger, . , 
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been ascribed to Alfred, and why his laws were sosiiperi<Nr 
to those of his predecessors, we answer because Alfred 
was the first monarch who gave a moral training to his 
people, by infusing Christian principles into the laws, and 
forming his code upon the precepts of Scripture. It wtm 
Alfred who dedicated one half of his time, like one half of 
his treasure, to the service of God ; it was Alfred who 
enforced the rigid observance of the Sabbath by instituting 
fines and puni^ments for the master who compelled his 
servant to till the soil upon the seventh day; it was 
Alfred who obtained for the numerous population of serfs 
(hitherto regarded as living property) the incalculable 
advantage of choosing their own service ; it wsa Alfred 
who relieved and protected the poor of all countries ; it 
was Alfred who founded and restored monasteries, which 
became schools for the education of youth ; it was Alfred 
who by dismissing incompetent judges, and by examining 
the decisions of the courts, conferred justice upon the 
poor and oppressed, as well as upon the rich and 
powerful. 

The son and grandsons of Alfred the Great, Edward 
the Elder, Athelstan, and Edmund the Pious, carried out 
the wise regulations of the great Saxon legislator. The 
Danes, who had been defeated by Athelstan, after an ab- 
sence of nearly fifty years, again made their appearance 
in England during the rule of the incapable Ethelred, 
A.D. 977. A force commanded by Sweyn, King of Den- 
mai^, accompanied by Olave, King of Norway, continuing 
stationary upon the coast of Britain, and carrying their 
depredations into the interior of the country, so intimi- 
dated the indolent Ethelred, that he attempted to purchase 
peace, and drive away the invaders, by the payment of a 
tribute called Dane- Geld. Payment after payment of this 
tax continued, until the sum of fifty thousand pounds was 
eventually exacted from the cowardice of England, a. d. 
1002. Finding the inveterate foes of Britain persisted, 
notwithstanding their promises of peace, in laying waste 
the island, the cowardly Ethelred, who thought no means 
too base for the extermination of his foes, gave orders^ 
upon the feast of St. Bride, November IZHcl^ lQO%)t<Q»x^ 
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inassacre of all the Danes in the British dominions.^ 
Sweyn, the Kin^ of Denmark, in revenge for this wicked' 
deed, attacked Britain with such inveteracy as to reduce 
it to the extreme of misery, and compelled the treacherous 
Ethelred to fly from his kingdom. The expelled monarch 
of Britain took refuge at the court of Richard, Duke of 
Normandy, to whose sister, the Lady Emma, he had been 
united just before the dreadful day of St. Bride. Sweyn, 
who ruled a year over England, died in 1015, when Ethel- 
red returned to Britain, and, after an unhappy reign of 
thirty-seven years, was succeeded by his son, Edmund 
Ironside. This warlike prince, only surviving his father 
one year, was succeeded by Canute, the son of Sweyn, 
who married Emma of Normandy, the widow of Ethelred, 
and thus the sway of the ancient enemies of Britain be- 
eame firmly established. Canute, who ruled with great 
wisdom and prudence, and made no alteration in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, was succeeded by his sons, Harold and 
Hardicanute. The vices and incapacity of these princes 
caused the English to wish for a return of the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty ; and Earl Godwin, one of the most power- 
ful Anglo-Saxon nobles, proposed inviting the only sur- 
viving son of Emma and Ethelred, who had resided nearly 
thirty years at the court of his relatives in Normandy, to 
occupy the English throne. Edward, whose inclinations 
tended rather to a cloister than a throne, yielded, with 
some reluctance, to the persuasions of Godwin, and the 
influence of his cousin William of Normandy, who inti- 
mated to the English that if they refused to recognise the 
son of Ethelred and Emma as their king, they would ex- 
perience the weight of the Norman power. To under- 
stand whether such a menace had aught of intimidation 
for the English, it is necessary to retrace our steps for 
more than a century, from 1041 to 912, and relate how the 
stem cousin of the Anglo-Saxon Edward became the sove- 
reign of a wealthy and powerful kingdom. William, Duke 

* A portion of the Danes who had not been expelled from England hj 
Alfired, established themselves in East Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbria. 
X^nthram, their leader, embraced Christianity. The period of the rale of 
^e Daniah kings in England was 26 yeara. 
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of Normandy, who thus hurled defiance to England, was the 
fifth in descent from RoUo, the chief of the Northmen or 
Norwegians, who, invading France in 912, obtained from 
its monarch, Charles the Simple, that portion of the terri« 
tones of France called Neustria, afterwards known by the 
name of the kingdom of Normandy, of which Rouen formed 
the capital. Rollo and the Northmen, or Normans, embraced 
Christianity, and their children, amalgamating with the 
native population of the country they had conquered, lost 
their own language, and gradually acquired the Lingua 
JRomanOy or French. Uniting sagacity as a legislator to 
warlike ability, Rollo framed laws for the new community, 
and, by the institution of ecclesiastical establishments, 
gave religion a permanent home in the land* He esta- 
blished a tribunal, called 'U*Exchiquier," with powers 
resembling English courts of assize ; which tribunal, com- 
posed of bishops, lords, and citizens, in the year 1489 
became stationary at Rouen, under the name of a parlia- 
ment, which parliament gave rise to similar bodies in the 
other provinces. Long- Sword, the son of Rollo, resembled 
him in valour and virtues. Wise and prosperous was his 
rule. Richard the Fearless, the son of Long-Sword, who 
triumphed over his enemy Louis I'Outremer, the son of 
Charles the Simple, lived to witness the extinction of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, A. d. 987. Richard Sans Peur, or 
the Fearless, left two sons, Richard and Robert, and a 
daughter, Emma, whose marriage with the Saxon king 
Ethelred was fraught with such important consequences 
to Britain. Richard the Good, who succeeded his father 
in the dukedom, encouraged learning*, promoted the 
science of agriculture, and the pursuits and enterprises of 
commerce. Duke Robert, the father of William, after- 
wards the conqueror of England, making a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land in 1031, compelled the Norman barons, 
before he set out, to swear fealty to his son, then but 

• In the eleventh century the schools of the more learned iponasteriet 
in Normandy, such as that of Bee, furnished England with two arch- 
bishops, and received, even at that remote period, Aiture counts and dukes, 
as well as clergymen, amongst the students. — Proftnor Scotfs InauquruX 
Addrtu at the Owens College, Manchetter, 
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eight years of age, and receive him as their future duke* 
Occupied in warftire, from his earliest years, with the lords 
of the neighbouring provinces of Anjou and Brittany, vrho 
endeavoured to take advantage of his youth and inexpe« 
riaice, Duke William manifested a spirit and sagacity 
worthy of BoUo and his descendants. Under his rule, 
and that of his uncle Richard, there arose in Normandy a 
race of wise, active, and loyal nobility, and a people 
honourably distinguished, as they are at the present day, 
from the rest of France by their energy, activity, and 
habits of industry.* Such was the kingdom, and such the 
ruler of Normandy in the year 1041, when the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty was restored in the person of the son of 
Ethelred, Edward, called the Confessor, from his lavish 
donations to the Church. Just and merciful in his judg- 
ments, the promise to observe the laws of the good king 
Edward was inserted in the coronation oath of ^1 his suc- 
cessors until the Revolution, when parliament abrogated 
the ancient form. Edward the Confessor married Editha, 
the daughter of Earl Godwin, and advanced her brothers, 
Harold, Sweyn, Tostig, and Gurth, to many posts of 
honour and dignity. All the sons of Godwin were bold 
and able men ; Harold, in particular, who held the great 
earldoms of East Anglia, Essex, and Cambrid°re, was dis- 
tinguished for his bravery and eloquence. Elated with 
the favours bestowed upon them, and trusting that their 
relationship to the Queen would enable them to maintain 
an ascendancy in the counsels of the placid Edward, Earl 
Godwin and his family were deeply mortified to perceive 
that the affections of the monarch were more with the 
country in which his youth had been passed, than with 
that of his birth. The English court, into which Norman 
customs had been introduced f, soon became filled with 

* The districts of France which are the best cultivated and most pro- 
ductive at the present time, must be considered the Nord, Normandy, and 
Beauce. 

t The Norman French language, hand- writing, and style of dress, be- 
came fashionable at the court of Edward the Confessor. Edward the 
Ck>nfes8or was the first monarch who established the mode of testifying 
his assent to official documents by adding an impression of his great seal, 
a custom long established amongst the Franks. The mark of the croM 
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fereignera, wbo were nominated to the gOTernment <^ 
fortresses, and aspired (however disqaalified bj habits and 
education) to fill the bishoprics of England. Advancing 
in years, and childless, Edward the Confessor, ki the year 
1057, recalled to England, from Hungary, the son of 
Edmnnd Ironside, who, dying soon after his arrival ia 
London, left a feeble infant, Edgar the Atheling, or the 
Prince Royal, the heir of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs. It 
is asserted that Edward the Confessor, dreading the evils 
which might result to the kingdom during the minority of 
the young Edgar, made at this period a will bequeathing 
the crown of England to his cousin, William of Normandy. 
The messenger by whom this bequest was made known 
to the Norman duke was no other than Harold, whom 
William beguiled into a promise of assistance when the 
time should arrive for the prosecution of his claims, and 
compelled him to confirm his engagements by an oath.* 
Betomed to England, and rising in repute from his talents 

had Mtherto been appended to the documents of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 
— Sir F, Palgrave*s History of England, 

* Harold was flattering himself that no serious consequences would 
arise from his unfortunate agreement with William, when the duke sum- 
moned a great council of his barons to meet at Avranches, or, according 
to another account, at Bayeux. The day preceding that fixed for the 
assembly, William had caused all the bones and relics of saints that were 
preserved in the convents and religious houses of the country to be 
secretly collected and placed in a large chest or hamper, in the middle of 
the hail where the council was to sit, carefully covered with cloth of 
gold. Duke William, seated in the hall, in his chair of state, addressed 
Harold with a loud voice, ** Harold, I here require thee, in presence of this 
noble assemblv, to confirm b^ oath the promises thou bast made to me in 
private, namely, that thou wilt assist me to obtain the crown of England 
after £d ward's death, that thou wilt marry my daughter Adela, and that 
thou wilt send thy sister into Normandy, that 1 may give her in marriage 
to one of my barons.*' The English chief, taken bv surprise^ did not du« 
to deny his promise, and approaching the missal which Duke William 
had commanded to be placed upon the chest which contained the relics, 
laid his hands upon its leaves, and swore to be faithful to his engagements, 
if he lived and God granted him assistance. ** God be thy assistance," 
exclaimed the whole assembly at once, as, at a signal from the Duke, tho 
missal and cloth of gold were removed, and the bones and skeletons which 
filled the chest exposed to view. Harold shuddered and started back, as 
he found that he had been taking an oath of tremendous sanctity. Harold 
afterwards endeavoured to excuse himself from the consequences of this 
oiUh by alleging he was under coercion when he took it. — Thierry** Cbn- 
qvai of the At^-Normam, 
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and his subjugation of the Welsh princes, the ambition of 
Harold, who had succeeded to his father's honours, was 
re-awakened. The days of Edward the Confessor were 
numbered; he expired January 5th, 1066, a few days 
after the solemn festival of the consecration of the ancient 
Abbey of Westminster.* Harold and his kinsmen forced 
themselves into the chamber of the dying monarch, who, 
wearied with their importunity, faintly intimated that the 
English nation might name the son of the deceased Earl 
Grodwin as their king. On the very day that the Con- 
fessor was laid in his grave, Harold prevailed upon or 
compelled the prelates and nobles assembled at West- 
minster to accept him as their king. Some writers assert 
that he obtained the diadem by violence. 

The news of the elevation of the son of Godwin was 
rapidly conveyed by the Norman nobles in England to 
their duke. Historians relate how the stern William, who 
was hunting in the park at Rouen, was overwhelmed at 
the fatal tidings ; how the bow dropped from his hand, as 
a knight, pale and travel- worn, approached him, and whi&i 
pered hurriedly in his ear, *^ Stigand has crowned Harold, 
and he is king of England.*' The bold baron Fitz-Osborne 
was the first to advise that the recreant Harold should be 
compelled to perform his engagements. When a defiant 
answer was returned to the message of Duke William by 
the Anglo-Saxon monarch, it was agreed, in the great 
parliament assembled at Lillebone, that England should 
be invaded, and Fitz-Osborne and the barons promised to 
assist their lord with money and ships to undertake this 
vast enterprise. The nobles of Anjou, Brittany, Poitu, 
Maine, and Flanders, and all the adventurous spirits of 
the neighbouring states, prepared to join the Norman 
standard. The alleged perjury of Harold enabled Duke 
William to obtain the sanction of the papal see. The 
forces of the Normans and their allies, amounting, as some 
writers assert, to upwards of 60,000 men, landed at Peven- 
sey, Sussex, September 29th, 1066, and, on October 14th, 



* Westminster Abbey, rebuilt hj Edward the Confessor, was founded 
by Sebcrt, and had been destroyed during the Panish wars. 
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canie in sight of the. Saxons, encamped at Hastings. Ha* 
Told, who had heard of the preparations of his enemj, 
Duke WiUiam, had determined to await the approach of 
his foe in the Isle of Wight, hut had heen summoned to 
the north to give hattle to his brother Tostig, who had 
treacherously instigated Harfager of Norway to assist him 
in dethroning his brother. The day after the defeat of 
Tostig and the Norwegians in the neighbourhood of York, 
a Saxon thane came to apprise Harold of the landing of 
the Normans upon the southern coast. Astounded at the 
fatal intelligence, Harold immediately marched south- 
wards with his wearied and diminished troops, and en- 
countered the Normans at Hastings with scarcely a fourth 
part of their force. Notwithstanding, however, this in- 
feriority, and the charges of the Norman cavalry, from 
nine in the morning until four in the afternoon (when the 
combat was at the hottest), the successes on either side 
were equally balanced. It was then that the Norman 
bowmen, who had long discharged their artillery in vain 
against the English, protected by their targets, altered the 
direction of their shafts, and pointing them upwards, the 
iron shower fell with murderous effect upon tiie English. 
Finding their opponents still stood firm, the Normans 
feigned retreat, to decoy them from their entrenchments, 
and the ranks once broken, a desperate hand to hand 
combat ensued. Harold, who cheered on his men in the 
thickest of the fight, dropped from his steed in agony as 
a Norman arrow wounded him in the eye, and Duke 
William, who led on his troops with the intention of 
measuring his sword with the Anglo-Saxon king, sought 
in vain amid the bold Kentish men and East Saxons for 
their valiant leader. Encircling the discomfited English, 
thrown into confusion at the loss of their monarch, Gurth, 
the brother of Harold, fell by the falchion of William. 
Evening beheld the English standard torn down, and the 
Gronfanon, or banner consecrated by the Pope, planted in 
its place, announced that William of Normandy was the 
conqueror of England, and that upon the plain of Hastinga 
had perished the last of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 
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COKMBBCE AlTD CUSTOKS OF THB PEOFUB OF BRITAIN DUKIlVe 

THE Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Anglo-Saxon Tejoodb, 
(From 55 Tears b£f<»ib Christ to the Conquest, 1066.) 

Commerce, — The fields and flocks were a prodactive source of 
gain to the inhabitants of Aitain, who largely exported wool and 
com during the days of Roman and Saxon power. Foreigners ^m 
different parts of the continent, bronght their cargoes to London, 
which was rebuilt by Alfred. The wine trade is supposed to have 
been carried on at Exeter, Dorchester, Wereham, Dorer, and similar 
coast settlements. The people in the time of Alfired prefenred living 
at a distance firom towns, but Edward the Elder (who fortified the 
towns of Chester, Hertford, Stafibrd, Tamworth, and Warwick, and 
many others,) declared in his laws, that all commerce and trade 
should be carried on in fortified places alone. England attained a 
high degree of commercial prosperity during the rule of Athelstan, 
when trade was carried on with Norway, France, and other parts 
of the continent — Life of Alfred by Dr, Pauli, 

Emphymente of the People, — The arts of spinning, dyeing, and 
weaving were known to the Britons and Saxons. The feinale branch 
of a family was called the spindle side, Alfred divided the people 
into two portions, those who were employed in trade and agriculture, 
and those who were prepared to meet the enemy in the field. The 
churches and monasteries erected in Britain during the reign of 
Alfred, are supposed to have been upon the model of those of Italy, 
the great Anglo-Saxon king having paid two visits to Rome, and 
a constant intercourse having been kept up with Britain and Rome 
since the mission of Augustin. The houses of the Anglo-Saxons 
were usually built of clay, kept together by wooden frames. Stone 
was employed for the altars of churches. Bells were used in 
churches in the 10th century. Great progress was made in ship- 
building during the reign of Alfred, who ordered ships to be built 
nearly twice as long as those of the Scandinavian pirates, im- 
pelled by sixty or more rowers. The goldsmith's art flourished 
during the reign of Alfred and his predecessors. Ethelwolf offered 
to Pope Benedict upon his pilgrimage to Rome, a g(^den crown 
weighing four pounds, a sword richly set in gold, two vases of the 
purest gold, and vessels of silver. Athelstan had a girdle orna- 
mented with precious stones, and a sword in a gold scabbard. 
The Danes made oaths upon the holy ring or bracelet consecrated 
to Odin. King Alfred presented tablets of gold with copies of Us 
books; and a jewel belonging to the king, a crystal set in gold filigree 
work, on which the name of Alfred is inscribed, and found in So- 
mersetshire in 1695, is still preserved in the Ashroolean Hnseom 
at Oxford. It was not until the reign of Athelstan that any degrse 
of art was employed in the coinage of money. Eling Oflk employ 
Italian minters. London, Dover, and Oxford are mentioned as 
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places where tiiere were mints in the days of Alfred and Aihelttaii. 
One of the most skilful workers of metal during the Anelo^Saxon 
dynasty was Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, termed the Wolser 
of his age, who lived during the reigns of Edmund the Pioos, Edreo, 
Edwy, and Edgar. Dunstan, celebrated for his emdition, for his 
talents as a painter and sculptor, could work with equal fkcHity in 
the hardest and most ductile metals. An organ for the chnrdi of 
Bomsey, in Huntingdonshire, which had thirty pounds bestowed on 
the copper pipes, was iieibricated by Dunstan. But the diief delight 
of Dunstan was in music, and we may suppose that his mechanical 
skill enabled him to produce the melody from the harp which he 
made. Dunstan established Benedictine monasteries in England. 

Hamea of the People. — English farmers lired in houses separated 
from their neighbours by fields, surrounded with stables and stack- 
yards. The principal apartment of each house was the hall, to which 
the sleeping rooms of the master and ladies were attached. The 
retainers slept in the hall. In this hall there was a fire-place, and 
a hole in the roof served at once for chimney or window. 

Food of the People, — Of the food of this period, oxen, sheep, fowIs» 
deer, hares, swine, with every kind of fish now known, suppUed the 
tables of the wealthy. Ale and mead were the favourite liquors ; 
wine was an occasional luxnry. Amongst the poorer classes, fimit, 
beans, and horbs, with bread made of barley, formed the only Idnd of 
food, wheaten bread being considered as a delicacy. 

The com was thrashed by a fiaH, and ground in mills, of which 
both water and wind were used by the Saxons. Honey was used in 
mead and metheglin, and most of the dishes and meals of the period* 
The wild honey found in the English woods became an article of im*> 
portance in the Forest Charter.^- Illustrations of British History, 
ConstaUe's Miscellany, vol. xxi. 

Celebrated Queene, — Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, who valiantly 
resisted the Romans, and died a.d. 61. Seaxburgh, who governed 
Wessex ▲. d. 672. Osburgha, mother of Alfred the Great Eals- 
with, wife of Alfred, revered for her domestic virtues. Athelfreda, 
sister of Alfred, Queen of Mercia. Editha (wife of Edward the 
Confessor), whose love of learning is alluded to by Ingulphus. 

LUentture, — The monasteries, the government of which was en- 
trusted to those learned monks whom Alfred had sent for from 
abroad, were institutions which became schools where instruction 
was imparted in reading and writing in the mother tongue, in Latin, 
and above all things in the books and doctrines of the Christian 
religion* Towards the Conquest, rhetoric, logic, and other sciences, 
were taught at these seminaries of learning. In each convent were 
monks who were particularly instructed in the art of writing and 
illuminating manuscripts, which formed a separate department of 
Middle Age Art. Books with vai'iegated letters pleased the studious 
Anglo-Saxon youths. The initial letters of chaptera 7i^x« oicoar 
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mented with figures of dragons, bird-like monsters, and sometime 
hmnan faces painted in black or red. 

Angjlo'ScLxon Titles. — Ealdonnan and bishop were the highest 
dignitaries in state and church. The Thegn or Thane, or^nally 
a servant, became a t^tle of honour when applied to those who atr 
tended upon the King. The thane who fQllowed his lord to the 
wars, was rewarded with fire hydes of land, an hjde of land being 
equivalent to 100 or 120 acres. The merchant who sent his own 
sUp to sea three times, was entitled to the privileges of a thane. 
Hie Danes applied the word Jar/ for JSarl, called by die SaxoD» 
Eorl 

Armour and Arms. — All the European armour, except the plate 
introduced at the end of the 14th century, was borrowed from the 
Asiatics. The progressive kinds of armour were, 1st Skins ; 2nd 
Hides padded with linen, matted stuff, or wool ; Srd Leather armour 
with a rim of metal ; 4th Plates or scales, " armores de fer.'* (Mixed 
mails and plate date from the re^gn of Edward IL) The Anglo- 
Saxons, towards the end of the 9th century, used the leathern corslet 
or " corietum." The Angloi-Danes, about the time of Canute, adopted 
« new species of armour, probably derived frgm the Normans. The 
iunic and covering for the arms and legs were coated with perforated 
lozenges of steel, called from their resemblance to the me^es of a 
net, " mascles.*' The hood was drawn up over the mouth, so that 
the only exposed parts were the eyes. — Fosbrooke, 

Arms. — The offensive arms of the Anglo-Saxons were swords, 
javelins, spears, and ponderous battle-ax^s, which requiring both 
arms to wield, naturally left the person of the soldier exposed to 
the lance or arrow. The shield, nearly a Boman foot in diameter, 
was bound round with iron and covered with iron net-work, having 
the inside lined with three coats of leather and furnished with t^ 
handle or strap to pass under the arm. — Fosbrooke. 

Music. — The Roman mode of singing in churches was introduced 
into England in 678. Organs were used in the Anglo-S^on churches 
in the eighth century. 



QUESTIONS FOE EXAMINATION, 

UPON THE ROMAN PERIOD, SAXON PERIOD, DANISH AND ANGLOi' 

SAXON PERIOD, IN BRITAIN. 

1. What was the religion of the inhabitants of Britain when 
Julius Caesar landed at Deal ? 

2. What Roman generals completed the conquest of Britain ? 

3. What British chief was carried in triumph to Rome ? 

4. Which of the Apostles preached at Rome a few years after 
the arrival of Caractacus ? 

5. What period is given as that of the introduction of Christianity 
J a to Britain? 
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6. 6iTe the names of the earlj Christiaiis and Martyrs, and of 
the first Christian King of Britain. 

7. At what period do We read of British bishops ?' 

8. Name the year when the Saxons arrived in Britain, and the 
Saxon chiefs who landed in the Irie of Thanet. 

9. How long were the British chieftains and Saxons at war ? 

10. When did Egbert begin to reign ? ttnd wheref did he hold 
his first Witenagemote or parliament ? Over what part of the king* 
dom did he rule ? 

11. How many Anglo-Saxon kings reigned before Cannte the 
Dane obtained the crown ? 

12. Name these kings. 

13. In the. reign of what king, and in what year, were the Saxons 
converted to Christianity ? 

14. Who was the greatest of the Anglo-Saxon kings ? 

15. In what did Alfred exc^ ? 

16. Why were the laws of Alfi%d better than those of his prede- 
cessors? 

17. Who succeeded Alfred the Great ? 

18. In whese reign did the Danes reappear ? 

19. Who revenged the massacre of the Danes ? Who did king 
Ethelred marry ? and in what country did he take refuge ? 

20. Was Canute a good king, and did his sons resemble him ? 

21. Whom did Earl Godwin invite to occupy the English throne 
after the deuth of the sons of Canute ? 

22. Who espoused the cause of Edward the Confessor, and whose 
daughter did Edward the Confessor marry ? 

23. From whom was Duke William of Normandy descended ? 

24. To whom did Edward the Confessor bequeath the crown of 
England, and who was the true heir ? 

25. What is the meaning of the word AtheKng f 

26. How did Harold obtain the crown of England ? and how did 
Duke William act when the intelligence was conveyed to him ? 

27. What relation was Duke William of Normandy to Edward 
the Confessor? 

28. Where was Harold when Duke William landed in England ? 

29. Where did the Normans and Saxons encounter each other ? 

30. What was the result of the battle of Hastings ? 
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THE NORMAN LINE. 



Thb Dachy of Normandj was founded by BOLLO, a NorwegiaQ 
Chieftain, in the time when Charles the Simple was King of I'huice. 

Dukes of Norman^, 

Began to reign 

1. RoHo - , . - - - - A.D. 912. 

2. William Longne Ep^e, son of Rollo - - 982. 

3. Richard Sans Peur . - . - - 945. 

4. Richard II., son of Sans Peur ... 99e. 

5. Richard III., and Robert, sons of Richard II. - 1027. 

6. William, Duke of Normandy, afterwards William I. 

King of England, son of Duke Robert . - - 1035. 



CiAIe at i^t fiavmnn Hint. 

WILLIAM, son of Robert, Dnke of Normandy, called King of 
England, by the title of William the Conqueror. 

Duke William was allied to the Royal Families of France and 
England : with that of France, from the marriage of Richard III., 
Puke of Normandy, with Adela, daughter of King Robert of France, 
and grand-daughter of Hugh Capet ; with that of England, from 
the marriage of Emma, sister of Richard III., Duke of Normandy, 
with the Saxon King Ethelred. By this alliance, William the Con- 
^eror was cousin to Edward the Confessor. 

The Sovereigns of the Norman line who reigned in England wert'^ 

Began to reign 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR - - ^ A.D. 1066. 

WILLIAM RUFUS, son of the Conqueror - - 1087. 

HENRY I., youngest son of the Conqueror - - 1100. 

STEPHEN, grandson of the Conqueror, son of Adela, 
daughter of William I., and the Count of Blois - 1135. 

Heirs to the Duchy of Normandy. 

1. Robert, Dnke of Normandy, eldest son of the Conqueror. 

2. Prince William, his son, died 1130. 

3. Henry I. 

4. Stephen. 
6. Henry II. 

6. Richard I. 

7. John, the last Duke of Normandy, in whose reign the English wen 

deprived of their dominions in ^Normandy, by rhilip Angustw. 
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WILLIAM THE CONQTJEKOB. 

saarnKD TWBMTT-om tbabs. 



■ftjr'oiwrf f S'*''* Harold, tfcelMt8«wmmoB»reIi,WMrtala *) Cbtomwraru 

1088. J Bj the llMce foe, the NormM, on Uastiagi' vast plate t { ^/Vatm. 

. wiLUAX "S Stem William the Conqueror astnm'd the oonmand, | 

ooKQUBBOBr >• And the Saxona he drove flrom their houaea aad land. J ^ 



When Eang Harold, and bis two brothers, fell dead at tbe 
foot of tbe Saxon standard, it was immediately replaced 
by tbe consecrated banner wbich bad been sent to Duke 
William of Normandy from Rome. The plain of Hast- 
ings was bestrewed with dead bodies ; but even amid the 
darkness of the night, the few surviving companies of 
King Harold were relentlessly pursued by a portion of* 
the Norman troops, who gave quarter to none. The rest 
of tbe Normans, who remained all night upon the field of 
battle, crowded, at daybreak, around their victorious leader, 
.who had earned the title of '^ The Conqueror," and was 
meditating what steps to pursue to follow out the advan- 
tage he had gained. Tbe news of King Harold's death 
spread quickly over tbe land. Neither of his two sons 
being old enough to reign, the Saxon chiefs proclaimed 
Edgar the Atheling (grand-nephew of Edward the Con- 
fessor), amongst whose adherents were the Archbishops- 
of Canterbury and York. You may perhaps suppose 
that most of the superior clergy would have been in 
favour of the Saxon Edgar, but you must recollect 
that the claim of William of Normandy to the throne 
of England was supported by the authority of the Pope, 
and that Harold had been excommunicated, having 
broken an oath of great sanctity. The sentence of ex- 
communication not only excludes from fellowship with 
the Church, but absolves the subjects of a king from their 
oath of allegiance, and renders it lawful fur any other 
Christian king to make war upon him. So, you see, 
Duke William's adherents believed themselves to be sup- 
sporting a just cause. The rule of Edgar tbe MVieViti^^ 
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80on came to a conclusion. The Conqueror, being rein- 
forced by troops from Normandy, advanced towards Lon- 
don, which Edgar the Atheling and his adherents being 
unable to defend, became the head quarters of the Norman 
army. There was no alternative for the Saxon but 
resignation of his crown, and the Normans, anxious to 
see their triumph consummated, appointed Christmas Day 
for the coronation of the Conqueror in Westminster Ab- 
bey. Duke William took the oath administered to the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, which the people looked upon as the 
guarantee of their ancient rights and liberties. The new 
monarch soon proved he had no intention of fulfilling this 
pledge. One of his first acts, after his coronation, was 
the confiscation of all the property of the Anglo-Saxons 
in that part of the kingdom which he had already reduced, 
and intended to divide amongst his Norman followers^ 
The treasures of the churches and monasteries were seized, 
and hundreds of families turned out of their homes. This 
course of violence was continued for four years, from 1066 
to 1070, when the conquest of England may be said to 
have been completed, and the northern counties subdued, 
which had made the strongest resistance to the authority 
of the invader. Forts had been erected in all the prin- 
cipal towns, which were filled with soldiers prepared to 
check all future revolts, for there had been very deter- 
mined opposition to the Norman yoke during the king's 
absence in Normandy. You understand, that kingdom 
was now united to the English crown, but the king found 
the government of the two kingdoms a great difficulty to 
even his stem and resolute temper. When he went to 
look after the afiairs of his dukedom in Normandy, his 
English subjects revolted ; and whilst he was at the head 
of his government in England, Philip of France took ad- 
vantage of his absence to incite insurrection in bis Norman 
dominions. The immediate result of the conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans was the introduction of that great 
political change termed ^ the feudal si/slemy*' although the 
two elements of feudality, viz., the donation of land as the 
price of military service, and the tie of vassalage, appear to 
have grown up with the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Itmust 
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be remembered, however, that the great body of freemen 
in England never sank to the same condition of perfect 
** vUleinage " or slavery as did the agricultural population 
of most of the continental countries. But William the 
Conqueror, hj abridging the power of the nobles, and 
infringing the liberties hitherto enjoyed by the Anglo- 
Saxons, reduced the people to a state of real slavery, so 
that the severities of the feudal system take their date 
from the Conquest. Of the territory he had conquered^ 
King William appropriated 1422 manors as his private 
share ; the rest he divided among 700 or 800 of his fol- 
lowers, who became bound in return to do him homage, 
or military service, that is, to follow their monarch to the 
wars, and supply him with soldiers fully armed. The 
Barons again let out their land upon similar conditions, so 
that there were four degrees of feudal rank, viz., the king 
— the nobles — knights, who held their land from thdr 
nobles — and slaves, who were the property of the lord 
of the soil. The Conqueror had a list of all the estates, 
and owners of estates, in England, inserted in Doomsday 
book, which is still preserved. Very few of the Saxon 
Thanes appear as landowners in this list ; many of them 
having been degraded into tenants of the Norman Barons. 
The conquered race beheld the invaders occupying all 
places of power and trust, and the animosity of the two 
races was kept up by the distinction of language ; Norman 
French being the language of the palace and the courts of 
law, whilst the intercourse of the masses was kept up in 
the Saxon tongue, which was assiduously cultivated in the 
retirement of the cloister and the retreats of the learned. 
William the Conqueror married Matilda, grand-daughter 
to Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, who was Regent of France 
during the early rule of Philip I. William the Conqueror 
had reigned twenty-one years in England, and fifty-two 
in Normandy, when he was killed by a fall from his horse, 
at Mante, in France, whither he had gone to make war 
upon Philip L The children of William the Conqueror 
and Matilda were, four sons and five daughters, viz., 1. 
Kobert, to whom he left the Dukedom of Normandy. 2. 
William, King of England. 3. Henry, a£lQi^^^% ^"^ 
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Henry the First. 4. Cecilia, a nun. 5. Adela, married 
to Stephen Count de Blois. 6. Constance, married to the 
Duke of Brittany. Richard, Agatha, and Alice died 
young. 

nCFBOVBlCENTS IN TUIB RBZON. 

William the Conqaeror institnted the Court of Chancery and the 
Court of Exchequer ; appointed Justices of the Peace ; and fortified 
the five porta, Dover, Hastings, Bomncy, Hjthe, and Sandwich, 
^nerally caUeid the Cinque Ports. 

Liteniture, — The Conqueror patronised and loved letters. He 
^ed the hishoprics and abbacies of England with the most learned 
of his countrymen who had been educated at the University of Paris, 
at this time &e most fiourishing school in Europe. The most emi- 
nent men of this period were Laniranc, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
Godfi*ey, prior of St Swithin*s, Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, born 
in London, who went over to Normandy, and was secretary to the 
Conqueror. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Whom did the Saxons proclaim king when the death of Harold 
became known ? 

2. What relation was Edgar the Atheling to Edward the Con- 
fessor? 

3. How did the rule of Edgar the Atheling come to a conclusion ? 

4. Why did some of the clergy support the claims of William the 
Conqueror ? 

5. Explain the meaning of the term *' excommunicated,^ 

' 6. Where, upon what Saj and in what year, was William Duke (^ 
Normandy crowned King of England ? 

7. Belate how king William treated the Saxons after he had 
taken an oath to observe their laws. 

8. What kingdom was united to the English crown at the acces- 
sion of William the Conqueror ? 

9. What king reigned in France when William the Conqueror 
reigned in EngUmd, and attacked the king of England's dominions 
in Normandy ? 

10. What political change took place in England at the accession 
of William the Conqueror ? 

11. By which class of the English people was the Norman lan- 
guage cultivated ? 

12. Who did William the Conqueror many, and what were die 
names of his children ? 

13. Whom did king William make war upon at the latter end of 
his reign? 

14. Describe the improvements in this reign, and the eminent mflo 
^4ff the period* 
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WILLIAM THE SECONB. 

(SUBNAMED RUFUS.) 
BEIONED THIBTBEK TKABS. 



r«ar0 'f Three wmi had the Nonnaa i the wepti* wm eUlm'd ^ ^^ 

AA»J^"»«'1 By WmUm the Second, m Rof^ ranmin*d ; ( ^S/SSii'l' 

WiLUAK I ^lo'^o<***l">^B'*'t7* 1*0^ ■'><Mrtwu hit reign: r 

Binrca. ' In Hampehire New Forett, by Tyrrel wm aUin. ) raturi, 

WiLLiAH RuFUB was the second son of William the Con- 
queror. His elder brother, Robert, took possession of the 
Duchy of Normandy, according to the will of his father^ 
Robert was a generous and humane prince ; the people 
would greatly have preferred him to Rufus for their king. 
There was a conspiracy in favour of Robert very soon 
after William Rufus succeeded his father. It was un-* 
successful ; and Rufus, finding he was not popular with 
the English, and fearing he should lose his throne, en- 
deavoured to gain the good will of his subjects, by pro- 
mises of future good treatment ; for the English groaned 
under the yoke of the Normans, and the oppression of the 
feudal system. By this system every man was bound to 
serve the knight or baron from whom he held his land, 
to follow him to the wars, and to surrender himself as an 
hostage, if the lord was taken prisoner. The vassal 
could not leave the territory of his superior for ever so 
short a time without his consent ; he was bound to 
defend his honour, and that of every member of his 
family ; and worse than all, if he offended his lord, or was 
found guilty of any crime, he was too often, as in France, 
punished according to the will or caprice of his master, 
instead of being tried by the laws of the land. Royal 
grants permitted the Norman nobles to use the dungeons 
of their castles as places of confinement in times of peace 
as well as in times of war. During the rule of the Saxon 
kings, it was only when the country was in a state of war- 
fare that these fortresses were used as prisons. Swarms 
of outlaws took shelter in the woods rather t\i«sii«^ voM^ 
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the hands of the cruel nobles. Thus» the safety of the roads 
was imperilled, and the terrified inhabitants of England, 
as they sat in their homesteads listening to the dismal 
sound of the Curfew Bell (a regulation by which William 
the Conqueror compelled his subjects to put out their fire 
and candles at the hour of eight), looked back with sadness 
to the security which their ancestors enjoyed under the 
good government of Edward the Confessor, and viewed their 
Norman oppressors as aliens and tyrants. The principal 
amusement of the Norman kings was bunting ; to indulge 
in this pastime, the county of Hampshire, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, was depopulated for thirty miles; 
villages were destroyed, and their inhabitants scattered, 
to make room for the New Forest If the English people 
were discovered attempting to follow the example of their 
sovereign, as they had done in the time of the Saxons, the 
loss of an eye was the punishment. It seemed as if the 
monarch was to suffer for the injustice of this cruel law ; 
for Rufus not only lost his eye, but his life, by the glanc- 
ing aside of the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel in the New 
Forest William Rufus died unmarried. 

The Great Crusade of 1096 (of which you read in the 
History of France) was in the reign of William Rufus. 
It was to join this Crusade that Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy mortgaged his duchy to Rufus, so that he might 
raise money for his expedition to Palestine. Thus the 
Kingdom of Normandy became once more united to 
England. 



XMPJjBbVJnOBNTS IN THIS BEiaK. 

Westminster Hall was bnilt by William Bnfos. The Tower, com- 
menced by the Conqueror, was continued by Bufas, and had various 
additions until the reign of Edward the Third. The Normans, who 
in all the arts of polite luxury were greatly in advance of the Sakons, 
excelled in architecture. Castles, abbeys, and churches were built at 
this period upon a more extensive and stately plan. The Lombard 
architecture, which appeared in France at the commencement of the 
eleventh century, was brought into England by the Conqueror, whesa 
it became what is usually termed the Norman style, consisting of enor- 
MOU8 drcnlar pillars, bearing round arches with indented mouldings. 
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QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION, 

1. What relation was William Rnfiis to WiUiam the Conqneror, 
&nd in what year did his reign commence ? 

2. What was the name of the elder brother of Bofhs, and what 
Jdngdom did he govern ? 

3. Did the English like William Bufiis for their king ? 

4. Describe the severities of the feudal system. 

5. What part of England was converted into a forest by Wmiam 
the Conqueror ? 

6. In what part of England is the New Eorest situated ? 

7. How did Bufus lose his life ? 

8. In what year of the reign of Bufhs was the Great Crusade^ and 
who was king of France at that time ? 

9. How was the kingdom of Normandy again united to England ? 

10. What buildings in London were erected by Bufus and his 
father? 

11. In what century was the Lombard or Norman style of archi- 
tecture introduced into England, and what are the chaiucteristics of 
this style of architecture ? 



HENKY THE FIKST. 

(SITBNAMED BEAUCLERC, OR THE SCHOLAR.) 
BEIGNED THIBTT-FnrS TEABB. 



Teart (The ConqneroT'i ton, Henry, ityled Beanclere the Wlae, ) CbtemporoHlw 
t^fter Chriit. ) Now Kized on the crown as hia own lawAil prise ; \ in France, 

1100. J 'Oftinit hia brother, Dulie Robert, this monarch oombla'd, C pbilip i. 
BKiTBTi. (Aad for twenty^eisht years him in priiomconfla'd. } , loumti. 



At the time of the sudden death of William Rufus in the 
New Forest, Duke Robert, the elder brother of the king, 
was in the Holy Land, and did not hear of the death of 
Bufus, until his younger brother Henry had obtained 
possession of the throne, and had appropriated the royal 
treasmres at Winchester. A great many of the people of 
England joined Duke Robert, when he came over and 
declared he was determined to resent the king's injustice. 
]Kin^ llenry assembled a force as soon as he was told of 
ills brothei^s intentions^ but when the two «ct(i\^% tii^\> 
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instead of fighting a battle, an accommodation was agreed 
to, and Duke Robert, upon the payment of a certain sum, 
agreed to return to Normandj. King Henry found he 
had not succeeded to a very peaceful inheritance ; for 
the Normans and Saxons still continued to distrust each 
other, and to revive ancient causes of dislike. Yon will 
recollect that at the death of King Harold, the real heir 
to the English throne was Edgar the Atheling. King 
Henry made the niece of Edgar the Atheling (the daughter 
of the King of Scotland) his queen, hoping by such mar- 
riage to strengthen his claim to the throne> and conciliate 
the affections of his Saxon subjects. At the intercession 
of Queen Matilda, some of the Norman laws were set 
aside ; amongst others, the right of hunting in the forests 
of England was granted to the citizens of London, as it 
had been in the time of Edward the Confessor. The 
privileges, granted to the Saxons at this period, through 
the influence of the queen, are said to have formed the 
basis of Magna Charta. But we must not lose sight of 
Duke Robert. This unfortunate prince was most crueUy 
treated '''by King Henry, who made war upon him in 
Normandy, and took him prisoner. For twenty-eight 
years, the rightful heir to the throne of England languished 
in confinement in Cardiff castle, where he died at the age 
of eighty, having been suhjected to one of the most 
dreadful modes of torture in this barbarous age, viz., 
burning out the eyes with a red-hot copper basin. King 
Henry's jealousy pursued the son of Duke Robert, thi 
Prince William, who was protected by King Louis the 
Sixth of France. The King of England was desirous of 
setting aside the claim of his nephew to the duchy, of 
Normandy, the inheritance of his father, Duke Robert, by 
the will of the Conqueror. The motive which prompted 
this conduct was, that King Henry had a son, William, 
whom he wished to inherit the two kingdoms. When 
you compare the histories of England and France, you will 
perceive these dominions of the English in Normandy 
were the cause of endless contention, not only between 
the descendants of the Conqueror, but between the sove- 
reigns of France and England* After all the schemes 
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and tmscnipnloiu conduct of King Hemy, lie came Tciy 
unexpectedly into quiet possettsion of the dukedom* 
Prince William, the son of Duke Robert, was mortally 
wounded at the 8ie<i;e of Alost, and the heir to the throne 
of England was drowned in returning from Normandy, 
where he had been taken by his father to receiTe the 
homage of the barons. King Henry did not long survive 
the loss of his much loved son, in whom all his hopes were 
centred. Before his death, he compelled the barons to 
promise to obey, as Queen of England, his daughter Maud 
or Matilda, at this time absent from England. 

King Henry the First was twice married, first, to Ma* 
tilda, daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and niece 
of Edgar Atheling; secondly, to Adelais of Louvaine. 
The children of Henry the Second and his Queen Matilda 
were, 1. William, who having attained the age of man- 
hood, was drowned in returning to England from Nor- 
mandy. 2. Maud, or Matilda, married first to Henry, 
Emperor of Germany, secondly, to Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou. 

ZMFBOVEMZKTS IN THIS BEION. 

Order of the Knights Templars instituted. The first king*s 9peec)i 
made by Henry the First. The first manufactory for woollen cloth 
was established in England in this reign, by a company of Flemish 
weavers, who settled in Pembrokeshire. The Flemings were the 
most industrious people in Europe. The trade and wealth of Flanders 
was much envied by the French kings, who made many attempts to 
become masters of the countty. 

Eminent Men : Anselm^ Archbishop of Canterbury, successor to 
Lanfranc, Florence of Worcester, historian, and William of Malmes- 
bory, who wrote a History of England from the arrival of the Saxons 
to his own times, and was one of the most spirited writers of the early 
chroniclers. Gundulphus, bishop of Eochester, celebrated as an 
architect. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What was the conduct of Henry after the death of Kofhs ? 

2. What was he sumamed, and in what year did he come to the 
throne? 

3. How did the qoarrel between Duke Bobert and his brother ter* 
minate? 

4. Who was Qaeen Matilda? What good did sho«ff«(A^ 
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5. Where did Duke Bobert end his days, and how long was h0 
imprisoned ? 

6. Of whom was King Heniy jealous after the death of Doke 
Bobert? 

7. Why was he jealous of his nephew ? 

8. What King of France protected Prince William of Normandy ? 

9. What happened to Prince William of England ? 

10. How did the son of Duke Robert lose his life ? 

11. Whom did King Henry appoint to succeed him? 

12. To whom was the Princess Matilda married ? 

13. How long did Henry the First reign, and what kings of France 
were his contemporaries ? 

14. Describe Uie improvements and eminent men of this period. 



STEPHEN. 

BEIONED KINETEEN TEAB8. 



Fears ( Henry'i daughter, as queen, now the people rcjeet, ) Co Ump oranf 

nfher Chri$L J Stephen^ Count of Blofs, as their monarch, select { v, n» Franot. 

1185. J Dire trouhles and tumult, confusion and strift, f 

'•rarmur. ( Distracted fair England, perturb'd the king's lift. ) lovutii. 



Stephen was the nephew of Henry the First He was 
the son of Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, and 
the Count of Blois, who was killed in the Holj Land 
during the great Crusade in 1096, in the days of WiUiam 
Bufus. Stephen had spent much time in England, when 
his uncle Henry was king, and had gained the good-will 
of the people by his kind disposition and pleasing manners. 
Prince William, the heir to the throne, was at that period 
in the full vigour of health, and there was not any pro- 
bability of the accession of Stephen. Notwithstanding 
the promise which had been given to the late king, to 
place his daughter Matilda upon the throne, such was the 
popularity of Stephen, that when he came over from 
l^ormandy, at the death of King Henry, he was, by the 
consent of the barons, crowned at Westminster. Three 
'OT four years passed away, and then Matilda came over 
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from France with a numerous train of nobles and Tassals- 
to assert her claim. She had also troops sent by her 
uncle, the King of Scotland, which, being joined bj some of 
the rebellious nobles of England, were a very formidable 
force for Stephen to oppose. Many conflicts took place 
between the forces of Stephen and Matilda. The party, 
of Matilda soon gained an advantage, and Stephen was- 
taken prisoner. Such, however, was the haughty and, 
arrogant disposition of the daughter of Henry the First, 
that both the nobles and the people began to regret King; 
Stephen, and to repent the steps they had taken in favour 
of Matilda. There was a conspiracy to block up the city 
of London, when Matilda was obliged to seek for safety 
in Oxford, and afterwards compelled to fly from the king- 
dom. She was very closely watched, but she contrived 
to elude the vigilance of her enemies by wearing a white 
dress, which made it impossible for them to distinguish 
her when the snow was upon the ground, for her flight 
was in the depth of winter. The harassed King Stephen 
was taken from his dungeon and proclaimed king. All 
these contentions occupied a good many years, during, 
which England was in a miserable condition. Wishing 
to retain possession of the crown by conciliating the 
nobles. King Stephen had granted them many favours. 
They had been permitted, like the dukes and counts of 
France, to coin money upon their own estates, and to 
build large castles all over the country, where they lived 
like so many petty kings, making laws of their own, and 
seizing upon the property of their tenants j ust when they 
pleased. It is said they robbed travellers who entered 
their territories, and were like so many captains of ban- 
ditti. Any one who has remarked the thickness of the. 
walls in the ruins of old castles, and observed how artfully 
concealed was the entrance to the dark damp dungeons 
beneath, can imagine how little chance there was of es- 
caping from these horrible places, when once people had 
been plundered and shut up by the commands of these 
cruel noblemen. The wars, too, occasioned other troubles 
in England. The land being left untilled whilst the 
people were flghting for either Stephen or Matilda^ «» 
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terrible famine was the consequence. The queen of 
Stephen, Matilda of Boulogne, a princess of the Saxon 
line, (sister to the queen of Henry the first,) exerted 
lierflelf to lessen these calamities. She was a great friend 
to the poor, and founded many hospitals. The troubles 
oi Stephen and his queen had not, however, ended with 
t&e departure of Matilda. In a few years appeared a 
I10W claimant to the throne of England, in the person of 
her 800, the Prince Henry, a youth of great promise and 
abilities. The numerous and powerful adherents of this 
prince, the extent of his continental possessions, the just- 
ness of his claims as the grandson of Henry the First, 
caused great alarm to King Stephen. A council being 
held, it was agreed, to prevent further warfare, that 
Stephen should remain upon the throne of England during 
his life, and at his death the crown should pass to the 
Prince Henry, the son of Matilda and Geoffrey Planta- 
genet, Count of Anjou. The children of Stephen and 
Matilda of Boulogne were Eustace, who died before his 
father, and William, who inherited his mother's patrimony 
of Beulogne. 

ZMFBOVEICENTS IN THIS BEION. 

Sugar 18 said to have been introdnced into England in this reign. 
It was probably bronght over by the crusaders, with spices and other 
luxnries, from the East. The only refiners of sugar in the world at 
this period were the Arabs of Alexandria, who had established a 
monopoly of this article of consumption. Honey, before this period, 
was substituted in place of sugar. 

Learned Men : Geofirey of Monmouth, William of Malmesbuiy, 
historians. The monasteries of England still continued to be the chief 
seminaries of learning. In the eleventh century the schools of Oxford 
and Cambridge were called stadia, and were not distinguished by the 
name of universities until the end of the twelfth century. The record 
of Domesday Book shows that in 1086 there were only 243 inha- 
bitants of Oxford. This university, as well as that of Cambridge, 
suffered severely during the wars of Stephen. — From lUuatrationa of 
British History, 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was Stephen? and in what year did his reign commence? 

2. What relation was Matilda to Henry the First? and what was 
her conduct when she heard of the accession of Stephen ? 
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3. How did the contest between Stephen and Matilda terminate f 
4» Name the learned men of this reign. 

5. What was the condition of England during the reign of Stephen? 

6. How long did Stephen reign ? 

7. What was the name of the king of I'ranoe at this time ? 
& Who bronght sugar into Englimd ? 
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THE PLANTAGENET LINE. 



<9r(Qtn of t^t ^IsmUi^tntt Eitie* 

Matilda, daughter of Heniy the First, King of England, married, first, 
Henry the Fift^ Emperor of Germany ; secondly, Greoffirey Martd, or 
Flantagenet, Count of Anjou. The name of Martel was changed 
into that of Flantagenet, from the circumstance of the Count of Anjou 
wearing upon his helmet a bonch of flowering hroon^ **plante de 
genet" instead of a plume. 



fCMt at Qe S^ntagniet Ettu • 

Henbt the Second, son of Geofirey Flantagenet and Matilda, 
great-grandson of the Conqueror. Matilda was the niece of Edgar 
Atlieling, descended from the Saxon kings. 

The Sovereigns of the Flantagenet Line who reigned in England 
were — 

Began to reigu 

HENRY II. A. D. 1164. 

RICHARD I., son of Henry II. - ^ - ngg. 

JOHN, brother to Richard - . - - 1199. 

HENRYIII., sonof John - ^ - r 12161 

EDWARD I., son of Henry III. - - - 1272. 

EDWARD II., son of Edward I, - - - 1807' 

EDWARD III., son of Edward II. - - - 1327. 

RICHARD II., son of Edward the Black Prince, 

frandson of Edward IIJ. , - - - 1377. 
NRY IV., son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, cousin to Richard II., grandson to Edw. III. 1399. 
HENRY v., son of Henry IV. - - - 1413. 
HENRY VI., son of Henry V. - - - 1422. 
EDWARD IV. of York, great-grandson of Edw. HI. 1461. 
EDWARD v., son of Edward IV. - - - 1483. 
BICHARD III., uncle to Edward V., the last of the 
Plantagenets ..... 1433. 
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HENRY THE SECOND. 

luaONSD THXBTT-FtVE tSABfi. 



Teart # liing Henr j the Second* Flantagenet nMned, ' -v Cotenmorariu 

^ft^^ruL^ For the conquert of Ireland thiimonarehiiliun'd I f ttHl^ 

j Very ngewM this king, yet one act leaves a itala, f pulip 

HBXBTn. ' The nrarder of Becket, in Mcred place aiain. ) Augustus. 



King Hbnbt the Second was the son of Matilda, daughter 
of Henry the First, and Geoffrey, Count of Anjou. He 
had larger territories and greater wealth than any of the 
other kings since the conquest. He was not only King 
of England, but sovereign of a third part of France. He 
claimed Anjou and Lorraine in right of his father, Nor- 
mandy as the inheritance of his mother, and Guienne and 
Aquitaine were the portion of his Queen Eleanor, who had 
been divorced from King Louis the Seventh of France, 
by a dispensation from the Pope. Tou will not be sur- 
prised that the King of France viewed with alarm the 
growing influence and power of Henry, whom he looked 
upon as his enemy, and took the part of Thomas h, Becket 
in his disputes with the English King. This Thomas a 
Becket was made Archbishop of Canterbury on account 
of his great learning and abilities, and was also appointed 
Lord Chancellor — two places of power and trust, which, 
as you know, cannot now be held by one individual. 
Becket resigned the office of chancellor, but not before 
he had become so haughty and arrogant, as to think that 
he was not bound to obey the laws of the land, or submit 
to the authority of the King. A quarrel arose between 
Becket and the King respecting the privileges of the 
church ; the Pope condemned the decrees of Henry, and 
espoused the cause of Becket, who fled to the continent, 
where he was protected by King Louis the Seventh of 
France. Henry, perceiving he had raised an enemy it 
was not easy to subdue, made some concessions to Becket, 
and there was an apparent reconciliation. Soon oit^^ 
JBecket^s return to England, some act of de&aii<(^Q) Qkii\£^ 

d3 
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part, caused Henry to utter, in an unguarded moment, the 
wish that some one would rid him of the priest; and 
three Norman knights, setting off to Canterbury, assas- 
sinated the Archbishop, as he was officiating at the altar. 
This cruel act caused deep repentance to King Henry ; 
and when he perceived it alienated the affections of his 
subjects, he offered to do any penance that the Pope might 
require. He made a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and suffered himself to be beaten 
with rods. In those days personal chastisement was con- 
sidered an expiation for an offence. 

One of the most important events in the reign of Henry 
the Second is the conquest of Ireland, which was divided 
into five principalities or provinces, Ulster, Munster, 
Meath, Leinster, and Connaught, each province governed 
by a king of its own. The King of Connaught quarrelled 
with Dermot, the King of Leinster, who appealed to 
Henry the Second for aid. The King of England sent 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, with other knights, into 
Ireland, who soon overpowered the King of Connaught ; 
and Strongbow, marying Eva, a daughter of Dermot, be- 
came at his death King of Leinster. King Henry^ hearing 
of this success, thought he should like to share the honours; 
so he went over to Ireland with a large force, and re- 
ceiving the homage of the four kings (who submitted to 
him, and promised to hold their kingdoms under his 
crown), he took possession of the island, and making 
Strongbow Seneschal of Ireland, he did away with the 
title of king, and called himself ^'Lord of Ireland;" so 
the people were obliged to obey his laws, and their king- 
dom was united to England. King Henry the Second was 
a much better king than Stephen. He had a taste for 
learning, and he had more leisure and capacity to conduct 
the affairs of state. He ordered most of the castles to be 
destroyed; and the people, not being forced to act as 
soldiers to defend these castles, had time to cultivate the 
land ; and he made many good laws, which enabled his 
people to dwell in their houses with safety, instead of be- 
ing plundered by the barons and their troops. Henry the 
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Second died at Chinon, in France, and was succeeded bj 
his son, Richard the First. 

The children of King Henry the Second and Queen 
Eleanor of Guienne were five sons and two daughters, 
viz.» 1. William, who died joung ; 2. Henry, died 1 182 ; 
3. Geoffirey, died 1186 (he married Constance, heiress of 
Bretagne, and was the father of Arthur, Prince of Bretagne, 
who was put to death bj King John) ; 4. Richard, sur- 
named G<eur de Lion ; 6. John, surnamed Lackland ; 6. 
Maud, married Alphonso of Castile, and was the mo^er 
of Blanche of Castile, the Queen of King Louis the Eighth 
of France ; 7. Joan, married William, King of Sicily. 

TMJPB/OVEMJDHTB IN THIS BSIOll'. 

Glass was imported into England in this reign. Giaas windows 
(oaed in chnrches in Italy so early as the seventh centoiy) began 
at this period to be applied to the same purpose in the religious 
edifiees of England, but were not employed, even in royal dwelUnga. 
until the time of Edward tlie First The woollen manofoctore had 
increased. Weavers* guilds and fullers' guilds appear, with tanners' 
goildi^ In the Sxeheqoer Bolls of Heniy Sie Seeoud. 

ZeamedMeiL — ^Boger of HoTenden, chaplain to Heniy the Second, 
William of Malmesbury, John of SaJisbuiy, Henry of Huntingdon, 
William of Newburgh, Giraldus Cambriensis, who wrote portions of 
die history of Englfuid from the eleventh to the twelith centuries, are 
termed the Monkish Chroniclers. The historian, Fitz Stephen, who 
died in 1182, and who wrote a ** Description of the Citj of London," 
was the friend of Thomas a Becket. The clergy were still the depo« 
sitaries of nearly all the knowledge of the age, monopolising, with 
some few exceptions, the medical art and the practice of law. 

Architeeture. — In the course of a century and a half after the 
Conquest there were few of the churches of England which were 
not entirely rebuilt. Amongst these was the cathedral of Canter^ 
bury, remodelled and rebuilt after the murder and canonisation of 
Thomas a Becket This change from the Anglo-Norman to what is 
called the Semi-Norman or transition style, embraces the period from 
1170 to 1200, reigns of Henry the Second and Bichard the First. 
The arch, which had hitherto been round, becomes slightly pointed, 
and the heavy single pillar is formed into a cluster. Tlie cathedrals 
of Salisbury and Worcester are prominent examples of the second 
Norman or pointed style. It has been asserted that fifteen of the 
twenty-two cathedrals of England have portions distinguished by the 
peculuuritles of the Norman architecture. Most of the great churches 
both la England and France having been the works oi «&n«c«X ^ig^. 

2)4 
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he acted, required an immense sum of money for the ran- 
som of Richard, whilst the faithless King of France en- 
deavoured to prolong his captivity, invaded Normandy in 
his absence, and encouraged John to usurp the crown of 
England. It was a long time before the people of England 
knew where their king was, and some months elapsed 
before the great sum demanded for his ransom could be 
raised. At length, Queen Eleanor set off to Grermanj 
with the means of releasing her favourite son; and King 
Bichard returned to England, after an absence of four 
years. He was received with great joy by his subjects, 
and showed his noble disposition by his forgiveness of his 
brother John, who had leagued with Philip of France 
against him, King Bichard went into Normandy to re- 
venge the injuries he had received from Philip. He was 
shot by an arrow from the castle of Chalus. There were 
no heirs from the marriage of Richard the First and 
Berengaria of Navarre. 

nCPBOVEMJSNTS IN THIS BEION'. 

SnmameB, crests, and coats of anns were introduced hy the^ 
Crusaders. The wines of Bordeaux, fruits, plants, and vegetables, the 
productions of the fertile countries around the Mediterranean, were 
brought to England by those who travelled to the Holy Land in the 
time of Richard the First We read of the Burgundy pear-trees 
flourishing in England, in the time of Henry the Third. The price 
of a horse or a cow in the reign of Richard the First was about 4<. 
of a sheep lOd,, which is 3/., and 12«. 6(/., according to the presen 
value of money ; a shilling in those days being equal to fifteen in 
the days of Victoria. 

Richard the First adopted the motto of Dieu et mon Droits which 
was the parole of the day at the battle of Gisors in France, when 
the English were the victors. This motto has been ever since xe- 
tained upon the royal arms. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did Richard the first commence his rei^n? and 
what was he sumamed ? 

2. In what country had he spent a great part of his youth ? 
8. What was the great object of King Richard's ambition ? 

4. What King of France accompanied King Richard to the Holy 
Land? and at what siege did both monarchs display great valour ? 

6. Did Philip Augustus remain with King Richard after the siego 
of Acre? 
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6. Name tiie next triamph of King Richard. 

7. What befell King Richard upon his return to England ? 

8. What emperor gave orders to have King Richard arrested ? 

9. What queen took the money to Germany for the ransom of 
King Richard? 

10. How long was King Richard ab«ent from England ? 

11. How did he show his noble disposition to his brother ? 
13. Why did King Richard go into Normandy ? 

13. What was the cause of his death ? 

14. How long did he reign ? 

15. By whom were surnames, crests, and cooti of anns brought 
into England ? 

16. What productions of distant countries were brought into 
England by those who travelled to the Holy Land in this reign? 

17. Explain the different value of money in the reigns of Richard 
the Eirst and Queen Victoria. 

18. Give the origin of the motto Dieu et num Droit upon the royal 



JOHN. 

BXXOinED SXYEMTEEN TSABS. 



Tear$ ( The next immareh. King John, hath great erneltj ihoini } Ch Ump oi mp 
oftar Ckrim. J To hit nephew. Prince Arthur, the heir to the throne t L tn Franee. 
1198. J By hia lubjects detpiaed, though the crown he obtain'd, C raiur 
joiur. \ Magna Chiarta from him, by the barona, was gaim'd. J avocstvs. 



John succeeded his brother Richard, although the nearest 
heir to the throne was Arthur, the sou of his deceased 
brother Geoffrey. To the great surprise of the English 
monarch, Philip Augustus of France (who had, in the 
former reign, incited John to rebel against his brother 
Bichard) appeared as the champion of Arthur. John, who 
knew but too well what a formidable foe he should find 
in Philip, thought he should remove all further appre^ 
hension, and secure his claim to the English throne, bj 
the death of the young prince, whom he confined in the 
castle of Bouen. It is said that the barbarous tyrant 
stabbed his nephew with his own hands, and faateniu^ ^ 
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he acted, required an immense sum of money for the ran- 
som of Richard, whilst the faithless King of France en- 
deavoured to prolong his captivity, invaded Normandj in 
his absence, and encouraged John to usurp the crown of 
England. It was a long time before the people of England 
knew where their king was, and some months elapsed 
before the great sum demanded for his ransom could be 
raised. At length, Queen Eleanor set off to Grermanj 
with the means of releasing her favourite son ; and King 
Bichard returned to England, after an absence of four 
years. He was received with great joy by his subjects, 
and showed his noble disposition by his forgiveness of his 
brother John, who had leagued with Philip of France 
against him, King Bichard went into Normandy to re- 
venge the injuries he had received from Philip. He was 
shot by an arrow from the castle of Chains. There were 
no heirs from the marriage of Richard the First and 
Berengaria of Navarre. 

IKPBOVEKENTS IN THIS BEIQN. 

SumameB, crests, and coats of anns were introduced hy the^ 
Crusaders. The wines of Bordeaux, fruits, plants, and vegetaUes, the 
productions of the fertile countries around the Mediterranean, were 
brought to England by those who travelled to the Holy Land in the 
time of Richard the Fhrst We read of the Burgundy pear-trees 
flourishing in England, in the time of Henry the Third. The price 
of a horse or a cow in the reign of Richard the First was about 4<. 
of a sheep lOd,, which is 3/., and 12«. 6(/., according to the presen 
value of money ; a shilling in those days being equal to fifteen in 
the days of Victoria. 

Richard the First adopted the motto of Dieu et men Proit^ which 
was the parole of the day at the battle of Gisors in France, when 
the English were the victors. This motto has been ever since xe- 
tained upon the royal arms. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did Richard the first commence his reign? and 
what was he sumamed ? 

2. In what country had he spent a great part of his youth ? 
8. What was the great object of King Richard's ambition ? 

4. What King of France accompanied King Richard to the Holy 
Land? and at what siege did both monarchs display great valour ? 

6. Did Philip Augustus remain with King Richard after the siego 
of Acre? 
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6. Name the next triomph of King Richard. 

7. What befell King Richard upon his return to England ? 

8. What emperor gave orders to have King Richard arrested ? 

9. What queen took the money to Germany for the ransom of 
King Richard? 

10. How long ¥ra8 King Richard ab«ent from England ? 

11. How did he show his noble disposition to his brother ? 
13. Whj did King Richard go into Normandy ? 

13. What was the cause of his death ? 

14. How long did he reign ? 

15. By whom were surnames, crests, and cooti of anns brongfat 
into En^nd ? 

16. What productions of distant countries were brought into 
England by those who travelled to the Holy Land in this reign? 

17. Explain the different value of money in the reigns of Richard 
the First and Queen Victoria. 

18. Gire the origin of the motto Dieu et num Droit upon the royal 



JOHN. 

REIOinED SEYENTBBN TSABS. 



Tear$ ( The next immareh, King John, hath great erneltj ihoini } Ch Ump oi mp 
oftar Ckrim. J To hit nephew. Prince Arthur, the hw to the throne t L «a /Vance. 
1190. J By hie lubjects despised, though the crown he obtain'd, C rmur 
joiur. \ Magna Cnarta from him, by the barom, was gaim'd. J auocstvs. 



John succeeded his brother Bichard, although the nearest 
heir to the throne was Arthur, the son of his deceased 
brother Geoffrey. To the great surprise of the English 
monarch, Philip Augustus of France (who had, in the 
former reign, incited John to rebel against his brother 
Bichard) appeared as the champion of Arthur. John, who 
knew but too well what a formidable foe he should find 
in Philip, thought he should remove all further appre* 
hension, and secure his claim to the English throne, bj 
the death of the joung prince, whom he confined in the 
castle of Bouen. It is said that the barbarous tyrant 
stabbed his nephew with his own hands, and faateniu^ ^ 
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• 

stone to the dead body, threw it into the river Seine* 
This inhuman act prepared the way for the ruin of John. 
King Philip cited him to appear m Paris, to answer for 
the murder of Arthur. John not obeying the summons, 
the lands he held in fief were declared forfeited; and 
Philip, who had long set his heart upon the possession of 
Normandy, laid siege to Chateau Gaillard, an old castle 
which had long formed a bulwark of defence, and which 
being taken, made the rest of the duchy an easy conquest 
for the invader. Thus Normandy, which had been for 
nearly three centuries in the possession of England, was 
re-united to the French crown, and the islands of 
Guernsey, Jersey, &c., are the only relics of that ancient 
dukedom, remaining to England. King John soon became 
involved in a still more serious dispute. Refusing to con- 
sent to the appointment of Stephen Langton as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Pope Innocent the Third laid the 
kingdom of England under an interdict, which means, 
that religious services, baptism, marriage, and burial of 
the dead, were forbidden to be performed. After the in- 
terdict came the sentence of excommunication against 
John, which was recalled by the Pope when the English 
king consented to the appointment of the archbishop, 
and, resigning his crown into the hands of the Pontiff, 
agreed to pay an annual tribute to Rome. Reinstated in 
power by this abject submission, John was again a cruel 
and insolent tyrant, and so enraged the barons by his re- 
peated exactions and oppression, that they formed a com- 
bination against him. At the head of this confederacy 
was Stephen Langton, who had formed a plan for the 
reformation of the government, and stimulated the barons 
to obtain from John the renewal and observance of the 
Charter of Henry the First, which was a confirmation 
of the laws of Edward the Confessor.* The king, se- 
cretly resenting the boldness of the barons, for some 
time refused a compliance with their demands ; but the 
barons becoming masters of a great part of England, and 

* Several copies of the Charter of Henry the First had been made, and 
placed in the monasteries ; but Rapin says, in the rei^n of John only one 
^^ copy could be fbond, which was in the possession of Cardinal Langton. • 
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XiangtOD, as primate, securing the aid of the clergj, 
John thought it better to reign a prince with limited 
authority^ than to sacrifice his crown. A conference was 
accordingly appointed; and upon the 15th day of June, 
1215, the barons, with a vast number of knights and 
warriors, met the king's commissioners at Runnymede, 
between Staines and Windsor, where John signed and 
sealed the Charta which confirmed so many ancient rights 
and privileges, and goes by the name of Magna Charta. 
1. One and the most important clause of this Charta was, 
that the courts of justice were to be opened to the poor 
as well as to the rich ; and that such courts should be 
stationary y as, until this period, such courts had only been 
held where the king was residing, so the investigation, if 
not convenient, could easily be delayed. 2. None shall 
be tried, except by jury. 3. All persons shall go out of 
the kingdom and return to it when they like. 4. Mer- 
chants shall be allowed to transact all business, without 
being exposed to arbitrary tolls and impositions. 5. One 
weight and measure shall be used throughout the king- 
dom. 6. A man may bequeath his property by will. 7. 
No tax to be imposed upon the people by the great council 
of the nation, except in the case of the king's captivity, 
the knighting of his eldest son, or the marrjang of his 
eldest daughter. This last clause was very probably in- 
serted to put a stop to such unjust means of raising money 
as had been resorted to by Richard the First, to enable 
him to carry on the war in Palestine. It is only by com- 
parison with the severities of the feudal system, that we 
can appreciate the importance and value of Magna Charta. 
King John soon showed a desire to annul the Charta, and 
infringe upon the privileges of the barons. Enraged at 
his duplicity, they invited over Louis, the son of Philip of 
France, to take possession of the English throne. Louis 
came to England, and received the homage of the barons, 
but all future designs were frustrated by the death of 
John and proclamation of his son Henry the Third. 

King John was twice married : first, to the daughter of 
the Earl of Gloucester ; secondly, to Isabella of Angou- 
leme. The children of King John and Queen Isabella 
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were two sons and three daughters: viz^ 1. Henry, who 
succeeded him ; 2. Richard ; 3. Jane, married to Alex- 
ander King of Scotland ; 4. Eleanor, married, first, to the 
Earl of Pembroke, secondly, to the Earl of Leicester ; 5. 
Isabella, married to Frederick the Second, Emperor of 
Germany. 

IKPB0VZKZNT8 TN THIS BEIGN. 

Architecture. — This reign is the period of the introduction of what 
is termed the Earlj English style of architecture, from 1200 to 1300, 
extending through the reigns of John, Heniy the Third, and part of 
the reign of Edward the First. The prominent characteristics of 
this style are, the sharply-pointed arch, and lancet or leaf-shaped 
windows. The principal examples of Early English architecture are, 
Salisbuiy cathedral; the tower and western part of Wells cathedral ; 
York, in the north and south transept; lincoln, in the nave, &c. 
Hr. Dalloway terms this style the Lancet-arch Gothic 

Decorative Arts — Stained Glass, — The art of painting upon glass 
was introduced into England in the reign of John, but was first con- 
nected with architecture in the reign of Henry the Third. It attained 
high perfection in the fifteenth century, when the windows of the 
churches of England were adorned with figures and objects zepre* 
senting Scripture history. 

Armour. — In addition to the hauberk, or iron-armour of the "Nor- 
nan sovereigns, which inclosed the person, and was shaped like a 
frock, with peeves and a hood. King John wore a surcoat. The 
chain-mail armour, with a mixture of plate at the arms, was intro- 
duced into England by the Crusaders, during the reigns of John and 
Henry the Third. The chain-mail (of which we see many specimens 
upon the tombs of Crusaders in English cathedrals) consisted of four 
rings, strongly rivetted, joined to a fifth, made in the form of a 
corslet, through which it was impossible for an arrow to penetrate. 

Ecclesiastical Institution. — The tribunal of the Inquisition, invented 
by Dominic Guzman, was established by Pope Innocent the Third, 
alluded to in the reign of John. 

llie Inquisition. — The Inquisition was a court composed of monks 
and friars, whose province it was to institute inquiries respecting every 
thing supposed to be heretical or contrary to the established religion, 
then the Boman Catholic The noblest as well as the meanest inhabi- 
tants of the countries of Europe, under the dominion of the Pope, were 
liable to be summoned before diis tribunal The accused was not un- 
frequently thrust into a dungeon by order of the Inquisition, without 
being aware of the charge against him or the name of his accuser. 
Lingering imprisonment, cruel tortures, and death were but too fre- 
quenUy SiQ sentence of Uie Inquisition against heresy. 
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QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. £i what year did John commence his reign? and whoae soil 
waahe? 

2. Who had a better claim to the throne of England than John ? 

3. What king of France protected Prince Arthur ? 

4. What was the end of Prince Arthur, and what was the conduct 
of Philip Augustus King of France, to John, after the death of his 
nephew ? 

5. How did Philip Augustus gain possession of Nonnand j ? 

6. What islands are the onlj relics of that dukedom, whidi remain 
to the English crown ? 

7. How did King John become involyed in a dispute with the 
Pope? 

8. What is the meaning of laying a kingdom under an interdict ? 

9. What sentence followed the interdict ? 

10. Explain the meaning of the term exconununication. (See 
reign of William the (conqueror.) 

1 1. What was John obliged to do before the Pope would recall the 
sentence of excommunication ? 

12. What was the conduct of John to the barons after he was re- 
instated in power? and who was at the head of the confederacy against 
John? 

18. Bid John willingly consent to the demands of the barons ? 

14. Where was Magna Charta signed ? and explain some of its 

15. Whom did the barons of England invite to the possession of the 
English crown when John wished to revoke the Charta ? 

16. Who introduced chain-mail armour ? 

17. Who invented and who established the Inquisition? and what 
was the province of that tribunal ? 

18. In what year did what is teimed the Early English style of ar- 
chitecture commence? and what are the prominent characteristics of 
this style? 



HENRY THE THIBD. 

BEfONED FIFTT-StX TBAB8. 



Tear$ i Fiftr-rfx yean o*er England did Third Heniy nlgo, I Co«emporarit» 
wifUr Ckritt, J 'OaUMt the noblei unable hie power to maintain. V im Framoe, 

U16. J O'er the king had De Montfort a victory won, f lovis Tin. 

, HUiBT m. 1 Bat rabdiicaby Prince Edward, the Idng Henry *e eon. ) juodu u. 



In the reign of the last king, the English ceased to possess 
dominions in Normandy, the cowardly John having been 
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driven from that country by Pliilip Augustus. A fruitful 
source of dispute between the two nations is thus termi- 
nated; and in the one hundred and twenty-nine years 
which have elapsed since the Conquest, the distinction 
between Norman and Saxon is lost, and all hostile feeling 
has been extinguished by the fusion of the races. The 
privileges of the barons and people having been defined 
by the great Charta extorted from John, it might be*sup- 
posed that, as the English monarchs had more leisure 
to attend to their affairs at home, order and tranquillity 
would be established throughout the land. Unfortunately, 
Henry the Third was too young to comprehend the re- 
sponsibilities of his position. Being but ten years of age 
at the death of John, the Earl of Pembroke was appointed 
Begent At his death, which happened after Henry had 
deigned three years, the young king gave great offence to the 
barons, by inviting to England a great number of foreign- 
ers, upon whom he lavished every dignity which became 
•vacant^ and for whom he confiscated many of the estates 
of the English nobles. The marriage of Henry, in a few 
years afterwards, with Eleanor daughter of the Count of 
Provence, increased the power and influence of these fo- 
reigners, and the king levying some oppressive taxes at 
their instigation, the indignation of the English nobles 
grew to such a height that they insisted the Vng should 
call a council to redress their grievances and those of the 
nation. At the head of these nobles was SimoQ de Mont- 
fort Earl of Leicester, son of that De Montfort who in 
France led the crusade against the Aibigenses. De Mont- 
fort, with twenty-four barons, was appointed to reform 
the abuses of the state. The measures of the council were 
80 much opposed to the royal authority, it was suspected 
that Leicester aim^d at the sovereignty of the kingdom. 
A civil war broke out. At the battle of Lewes, King 
Henry and his son Prince Edward were taken prisoners 
by the forces of De Montfort. Leicester, now in possession 
of supreme power, commenced those measures which ren- 
der the reign of King Henry the Third ever memorable 
as the period when parliaments were first held i|i England 
upon the principles of the present House of Commons* 
To secure his authority, the earl had recourse to the aid 
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of the bodj of the people, and ordered returns to be made 
of two knights from every shire, and also deputies from 
the boroughs to attend the great council of the nation. 
This outline of our present form of legislature takes its 
date from January 20th, 1265, but parliaments did not 
meet regularly until thirty years afterwards, in the reign 
of Edward the First, A. d. 1295. 

To return to the captive King of England and his 
son. Prince Edward, escaping after an imprisonment of 
twelve months, defeated the forces of Leicester, and rein- 
stated his father upon the throne. Soon after the prince 
had restored peace to the country, he departed with King 
Louis the Ninth of France to the Holy Land, to join in 
the sixth crusade. Harassed by perpetual dissensions 
between his favourites and the nobles, endowed with 
neither capacity nor firmness to combat the difficulties of 
his position, the health of King Henry began to decline. 
He died at Westminster, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

King Henry the Third married Eleanor of Provence : 
tbeir children were, two sons, two daughters, viz., 1. Ed- 
ward, who succeeded his father ; 2. Edmund, titular King 
of Sicily; 3. Margaret, married to Alexander, King of 
Scotland ; 4. Beatrice, married to Duke of Bretagne. 

IMFSOVEICBNTS IN THIS BEiaN. 

It would occupy many pages to attempt to explain to you the 
functions of Parliaments. You are probably aware that laws in 
England are made by the mutual agreement of king, lords, and com- 
mons ; that every bill must be read three times in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, and must receive the assent of the king or queen be- 
fore it can become the law of the land.* An act of grace or pardon 
is signed first by the sovereign, and then read and passed in both 
houses. It is perhaps needless to inform you that the imposing and 
setting aside of taxes and granting money for public purposes are 
under the jurisdiction of parliament. One of the most important 
grants, as contributing to the welfare of the people, in the present 
reign, has been the act for granting *♦ School Sites for the Education 
of the Poor,'' an act of which the " Eleven Hours' Bill," which limits 
the hours of labour in factories, will enable many thousands to takd 
advantage. 

* There is an exception to this rule in affairs relating solely to the 
peculiar rights of either House. 

E 
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Architecture* — The thirteenth centiiiy affords the finest examples ef 
the Early English, or, according to Dalloway, the ** Lancet-arcb 
Gothic," style of architecture, of which the stee{^ with spires and 
pinnacles, the groined, ribbed, and pendant roofs, the pillars formed 
of a cluster of light and lofty columns, the windows towering up to 8 
lancet point, are the beautifol characteristics. 

Westminster Abbey was rebuilt. The btdldhig of the old Cathe- 
dral of St. :PauI, commenced in 1087 (feign of Wflliam JSLofaa), 
Completed in this reign, a.d. 1240. 

Domestic ArcUtectmre, — The bouses of London, at this era, werd 
^iiiefly of wood or mnd-clay ; rery few of stone. Barrbigton ohserres 
that the use of bricks^ so iirequent amongst the Romans, was almost lost 
in England until the reign of Richard the Second. Although the 
walls of the palaces of Henry the Third, at Westminster and Eltham, 
are said to hare been decorated with tapestry and painting, yet the 
furniture was of the homeliest description. The floor was strewn 
with rushes, and the tables and benches, the latter tmrnovahU, were of 
the coarsest wood. **Easy quilted and lyned conches for ladies and 
gentlemen to sit upon'' were not generally introduced until the time 
of Elizabeth. 

Decorative Art — That the art of painting historical snbjects in oil 
existed in England during the thirteenth century is prored by the writs 
issued in the reign of Henry the Third, from 1232 to 1252, for pic- 
tures for the decoration of the Queen's chamber in the palace at West- 
minster. One of these documents specifies the sum of MIL 10», paid 
to Odo, the goldsmith, and his son, for oil, ramish, and colours used 
in the pictures painted in the Queen's chamber upon the lambmsca 
or wooden wainscot. Thus a much more ancient date for the use and 
discovery of oil in painting is afforded than that usuaUy assigned to 
John Van Eyck and his brother of Bmges, who flourished between 
the years 1366 and 1441. Seutpture, — In the art of sculpture great 
advances were made in the thirteenth century. Matthew Fkiris 
speaks of William de Colchester, a monk, and Richard de Ware, 
abbot of Westminster, 1260, as sculptors. There is an order extant 
of Eang Henry's for five statues of kings in freestone, with a pedestal 
for the image of the virgin. — inuatroHotu of British History, 

Education. — The Universities were enlarged by the munificence of 
private persons who founded colleges and schools for the promotion 
of literature, with endowments suflicient for the support of students 
and masters. No less than five colleges at Oxford, and two col- 
leges at Cambridge, with 100 private hfJis at both ITniversities, were 
added at this period. — lUusiratioHs of British History, OmgtaiiU^s 
Miscdlany. 

Learned Men, — Roger Bacon, a Franciscan monk, natural philo- 
eopher and mathematician. Matthew Paris, who wrote in Latin the 
Uvea of English sovereigns, from the Conqueror to Heniy the Thiid. 
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€)(m^&m of England ^rom 1216 to 1272. — The roads of England 
^^ere so bad at this penod, and carts and waggons were so clams;^' 
and pcmderons, that in wet weather they sank deep into the earth, 
and w«re immovable until the hot sans imparted a degree of fiimness 
to Ae thorooghfeure; The hire of a cart and three horses was fixed 
by law at fourteen pence a^day, or 17& 6dL according to the present 
Talae of money, ^e wages of labourers were 1 JdL a-day, or 7a. 61dL 
at die present time. Coals were dug at Newcastle as early as tiw 
year 1284 ; but the expense of transmission to London was so great 
that the Londonera were obliged to use wood and turf as fueL 

Mune, — The most ancient Englirii song now in existence, called 
die Cuckoo^ is believed to be of t^ period, at least as early as 1250, 
although some have erroneously attributed it to the fifteenth centuiy. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did Henry the Third commence his reign ? and 
how old was he at that time ? 

2. Who was appointed Begent ? 

3. How did King Henry give offence to the people and tha 
barons? 

4. What was the determinadon of the barons ? and who was at tht 
head of the Councfl of State ? 

5. Who were taken prisoners at the battle of Lewes ? 

6. What measures did Leicester take to secure his authority? and 
what was the result of those measures ? 

7. GKve the year and day of the month from which the model of 
the "preeeiDt House of Conmions may be dated. 

8. When did Parliaments first meet regularly ? 

9. How long were King Henry and his son in captivity ? 

10. Why did Prince Edward leave England after he had reinstated 
his £EUher upon the throne ? 

11. How long did Heniy the Third reign? and what age was he at 
his death? 

12. Who were the kings of France at this period ? 

13. How are laws in England made ? 

14. What bill, passed during the reign of Queen Victoria, enables 
those employed in labour to have the advantages of education ? 

15. What is the style of architecture of this period ? and what great 
public building in London was rebuilt at this time ? 

16. How many colleges were added to Oxford and Cambridg* 
during this reign ? 
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EDWARD THE FIRST. 

SmOITED THIBTT-FiyX TEABS. 



'^ • ) The Scotch mler. humbled, o'er Wale. h»th preyird, I J^xap ^, 



1272. ^ Hence the king of that country and England the nme, ( pbuipit. 
f iT » > I tomamed 

sswABD I. ^ -^d ^^ ^®^ to ^^ throne we Prince of Wales name. J Philip theFdr. 



King Edwakd the First had, during the lifetime of his 
father, Henry the Third, distinguished himself by his 
valorous exploits in the Holy Land, whither he had been 
acpompanied by his bride, the Princess Eleanor of Castile. 
The heir to the throne of England, who had so frequently 
braved the perils of the day of battle, was, at Acre, nearly 
losing his life from the poisoned dagger of an assassin, 
who secretly entered his chamber. The skilfulness of an 
English surgeon, according to some historians, averted fatal 
consequences ; other authorities maintain that the royal 
sufferer owed his safety, upon this occasion, to the courage 
andfidelity of his wife Eleanor, who, at the hazard of her own 
life, sucked the poison from the wound. Upon his return 
to England at the death of his father. King Edward soon 
found occupation for his arms. The people who inhabited 
that portion of Great Britain called Wales were a turbu- 
lent and independent race, being the descendants of the 
Britons who had been most determined in their opposition 
to the Roman power, and whose warlike spirit, trans- 
mitted to their race, rendered them formidable foes of the 
Saxon invaders. The inhabitants of Wales had, for many 
centuries, been governed by princes who had done homage 
to the kings of England. You understand, perhaps, that 
doing homage to a king or lord is acknowledging him to 
be your superior. Now, Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, re; 
fusing to do homage to King Edward the First, that 
monarch thought himself justified in marching into the 
country, at the head of a large army. After a fierce battle, 
the King of England was victorious, and Llewellyn was 
^.bJi^ed to submit to the conqueror. From this period 
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tbe inhabitants of Wales obeyed the same monarch as 'the 
'people of England ; and Wales, like England, was divided 
into connties and shires, and became subject to English 
laws. The eldest son of King Edward, born at Caer. 
narvon, was now first called Prince of Wales, a title which 
is retained to this very day. Scarcely had King Edward 
achieved the conquest of Wales, when he became engaged 
in war with Scotland from a very unexpected circum- 
stance. Alexander the Third, King of Scotland, had been 
killed by a fall from his horse, leaving his crown to Mar- 
garet, his grand-daughter. At the death of the Princess 
Margaret, at the age of three years, thirteen Scotch noble- 
men laid claim to the throne of Scotland. The number of 
these was afterwards reduced to two, John Baliol and 
Robert Bruce, both descendants of Alexander, who agreed 
to refer the decision of their rights to King Edward the 
"First. King Edward decided in favour of Baliol, but soon 
found cause to regret his determination, when he found 
the Scotch Prince had sought an ally in the King of 
France, Philip the Fair, of whose treachery to King Ed- 
ward you will read in the history of France. Resenting 
this dupUcity of Baliol, or, as some writers assert, deter- 
mined upon the acquisition of Scotland, and glad of any 
pretext for war with that country, King Edward appeared 
there at the head of a large army, and, after defeating the 
Scots in three battles, and forcing Baliol to resign his 
crown, looked upon himself as master of the country. But 
the enemy was not so easily subdued. After the death of 
Baliol, and whilst King Edward was engaged in hostilities 
with Philip the Fair, King of France, the Scots, under 
William Wallace, a brave chieftain, made another effort 
for the recovery of their independence. Returning to his 
kingdom at this intelligence, the exasperated Edward 
again defeated the Scots, at the battle of Falkirk, after' 
which, Wallace, who had fallen into the power of Edward, 
was tried for treason, and executed at Tower Hill. The 
execution of Wallace aroused the Scotch, under Bruce 
(son of that Bruce who had been competitor for the crown-' 
with Baliol), to another attempt to free themselves from 
the yoke of the English king. They had aome «uc^^%% 

E 3 
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but King Edward, hearing of the proclamatkm of Brroc^ 
prepared for a new invasion, and was on the eye of 
another encounter with his unwearied opponent, when he 
was suddenly taken ill at Carlisle, and died at Burgh-on* 
the-Sands, in Cumberland, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, A.D. 1307. 

King Edward the First was one of the best kings that 
ever swayed the English sceptre. Nothing that couM con* 
tribute to the improvement of the govemment of his king-* 
dom escaped his sagacious mind. It was from thia monarch 
that the confirmation of Magna Charta was obtttned^ 
and the ancient Charter of Liberties, chiefly rektii^ t» 
Forest Laws. The completion of the institutioa of Judges 
of Assize and their circuits, the perfection of the arrange- 
ments of the Courts of King's Bench, EzchequeTy uid 
Common Pleas, are indelibly c<»inected with the name of 
Edward the First. ^ During the first thirteen years of 
this reign," says Sir Matthew EEale (who calls Edward 
the First the English Justinian), " more was done to settle 
and establish the distributive justice of the kingdom than 
in all the ages since put together.** 

'King Edward the First was twice married: first, to 
Eleanor of Castile, who died in 1291 ; secondly, to Mar- 
guerite, sister to Philip the Fourth, King of France. 

The children of King Edward the First and Eleanor of 
Castile were fifteen, viz., four sons, and eleven daughters. 

Of these, John, Henry, Alphonso, and six daughters, 
died young. The survivors were : 1. Edward, who suc- 
ceeded ; 2. Eleanor, married to the Earl of Bar; 3. Joan, 
married to the Earl of Gloucester ; 4. Margaret, married 
Duke of Brabant ; 5. Elizabeth, married the Earl of Hol- 
land ; 6. Mary, a nun. 

The children of King Edward the First and Marguerite 
of France were two sons, viz., 1. Thomas of Brotherton, 
Earl of Norfolk ; 2. Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent 

nCFBOVZKSNTS IN THIS BEIOK. 

Trade was greatly increasect The Lombard merchants, who gave 

their name to a well-known street of London, settled in England, and 

imported silks, spices, and other luxuries. Linen had Iwen intro- 

4aced into £D.gland by the Flemings, 1253, in the reiga of Hemy 
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fjkft TUri. Before this reign the English wore woollen shirti. Coal 
was arthifl period first used as fuel Wine sold as a cordial at tha 
apothecaries* shops. Gold coin is said to have been first issued in 
the ra^ of Hemy the Third. The highest silver coin was called 
a mark, vahie 13& Ad, Copper coin was not issaed till the rdga 
of James the First. Bobert of Gloster, who wrote the history of 
England in r^yroe, and Boger Bacon, a monk of Oxford, lived bodi 
In the reigns of Hemy the Third and Edward the First. Boger 
Bacon invented gunpowder, magnifying glasses, spectacles, &c^ but^ 
in ooasequenee of the ignorance and pre^dice of the age, these in^ 
▼entions were not appUed until some time afterwards. Bacon was 
iM^inainted with the rules of arithmetic, which were at this time so 
litde known as to cause him to be considered as the wonder of the 
agCL He anticipated the idev of steam as a means of transport, for 
he says in his writings, that machines might be made to mount in 
die air, and carriages to go without horses. Windmills, striking 
docks, and the maiineifs compase^ were also among the inventions of 
^118 period. 

Carpetg. — Carpefe were bronght into England by Eleanor of 
Castile, Qoeen of EdwiSrd the First, who introduced that fashion from. 
the Moora Queen Eleanor also decorated her apartments with 
tapestry, whieh had been used as church furniture, both in England 
aj^ in France, before the period of the Conquest. The tapestries of 
llie deventh e^tuiy were not, like those of Queen Eleanor, wotfen, 
lait wen. the eostb' and delicate needlework of the convents, and of 
the royal and noble ladies of both countries. Isabella, the queen of 
Sdwaid the Second, sent, amongst other magnificent presents, to the 
Fope a eope, embroidered with pearls.* Tapestry workers, howerei; 
appear to have been common in England in the days of Edward the 
Tlurd. They were probably Flemings, as the looms of Arras had 
begun to be celebrated about the thirteentli centuiy: hence the tapes- 
tries of that period arc called Arras, distinguished from the Gobelin 
tapestiy of the sixteenth centuiy. Embroidery was a lucrative trade 
for young females in England at this era. Chaucer alludes to tapestry 
in the prologue to the Canterbuiy Pilgrimage, — 

** A haberdasher and a carpenter, 
A webbei; dyer, and tapisier.*' 

Carpets, however, were not common even in royal dwellings in 
England until the fifteenth century. The manufacture of carpets 
was introduced into France in the reign of Hemy the Fourth, 1589, 
the Flench having learnt the art from die Persians : according to 
some writers carpets were not manufactured in England until the 
time of George the Second. 

Bneiout Metals, — The list of plate furnished by the Goldsinith's 
Company to Edward the Second, proves the English had skill in 

^ A cops i» a sort of mantle worn by priests of the Church of Eocaft. 

Si 
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working precious metals at a very early periods ** Among the* 
valuables found in the wardrobe of Edward the First, alter his d^ath 
at Burgh-on-the-Sands, in 1307, were six silver forks and one of 
gold. This fact, however, proves little more than that forks were 
known at an early period ; it is very certain that they were not in 
common use. The fingers and knives of folks served for many cen- 
turies afi;erwards to enable them to eat their several meals. Meat 
was at this period often brought to table on a spit, and served round 
by the attendants, when each guest as he pleased cut a portion with 
his knife. This fashion of serving is shown in the Bayeux tapestry, 
and in numerous illundnations of a later date. Anoong princes and 
nobles these spits were usually formed of silver ; Henry the Third 
had one of gold, in which a serpent's tongue was set« The knives 
used at meals by the wealthier classes at this time had frequently 
handles of silver enamelled, or of agate or crystal Spoons were 
common enough, and must have often served in place of forks ; 
indeed, the number of spoons, oftien of silver, owned by persons in the 
middle rank of life at this time, is rather extraordinary." — Turner'* 
Domestic Architecture, 

Church Architecture. — The Decorated English style of architecture 
conmienced about the year 1300. Examples of the ** Decorated 
English" are, the nave and choir of York Cathedral, the western 
front of Worcester, the nave of Canterbury, &c. &c. Mr. Dallo- 
•way terms this style the pure Gothic or transition style, from 1300 
to 1400. 

Casde Architecture. — The reign of Edward the First is the great 
.era of castle architecture. The castles of Carnarvon, Conway, 
Harlech, and Beaumaris, in Wales, were erected in this reign. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did King Edward the First commence his reign ? 

2. In what country had he distinguished himself during the life- 
time of his father ? 

3. Who accompanied Prince Edward to the Holy Land ? 

4. With what people was Edward the First at war upon his return 
to England ? 

5. What was the result of this war ? 

6. In what country did Edward the First next find occupation 
for his arms ? 

7. Give the names of the two noblemen who laid claim to Ae 
' throne of Scotland ? 

8. In whose favour did King Edward decide ? 

9. Who was the ally of Baliol ? Did King Edward defeat Baliol? 

10. With what king of France did King Edward conmience hos- 
tilities ? 

11. What occurred whilst King Edward was at war with Philip 
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12. What was the fate of William Wallace ? 

13. What was the conduct of King Edward when he heard that 
Brace had been proclaimed king of Scotland ? 

14. Why has Edward the Firet been termed one of the best kings 
of England? 

15. Of what courts of law did he improve tha arrangements? and 
what charters did he confirm ? 

16. Whom did Edward the First marry after the death of Q^eeB 
Eleanor? 

17. What merchants settled in England, and gave their name to 
a street in liondon, in the time of Edward Uie First ? 

18. What commodities did the Lombard merchants import ? 

19. Who introduced linen into England ? 

20. When was gold coin first issued ? 

21. What did Robert of Gloster write? and what are the inven- 
tions of Boger Bacon ? 

22. Who introduced carpets into England ? 

23. How were Queen Eleanor's apartments decorated ? 

24. What were amongst the valuables of Edward the First at his 
death at Burgh-on-the-Sands ? 

25. What castles in Wales were built by Edward the First ? 

26. When did the Decorated English style of architecture <x>mmence? 



EDWARD THE SECOND. 

SEIONEO TWENTY TEABS. 

The first Heir to the Crown of England caJkd Prince of Wales, 



Tear$ ^j 'A moit iU-fikted ion, by thii UUe flrrt known, -n Cotemporarie$ 

tr Chriit. I _ I tn /Vance. 



^^ J Boon Urniibed tne glory nu latner naa won i I Philip the Fair. 

1«W' ) At Bwmockbnm field Edw«jd'« forces gave way I f wuisvn. . 

I .1 PHILIP V. I 

SDWASDn. V Scotland's triumph's remembered to thia Tery day. J chaklksit. 



With his last breath King Edward the First had enjoined 
his son to prosecute the war against Scotland. But 
Edward the Second was a totally different character from 
his father. Irresolute, without ambition, and indifferent 
to the welfare of his country, he preferred joining in 
frivolous amusements with the thoughtless young noble- 
men of his court, to encountering the perils of the battle 
. field. It needed not the distinction of intellect or high 
. birth to obtain the favour of the king. Upon one of hi& 
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companions, Piers Gaveston, the son of a Gascon knight, 
King Edward the Second lavished so manj favours as to 
excite the jealousy and indignation of the harons, who^ 
entering into a conspiracy against the unworthy object of 
their monarch's preference, took him prisoner, and de- 
livered him to the executioner. Whilst the King of 
England was occupied in such ignoble pursuits, the Scotch, 
yrho had heard of the dying injunctions of Edward the 
First, and of the weakness and inactivity of his successor, 
used every means to resist the anticipated invasion, by 
fortifying their towns and places of defence, and increasing 
their army. Instead of adopting these wise precautions, 
the Ejing of England, totally unmindful of his promise to 
his dying father, disbanded all the troops who had distin- 
guished themselves in the late wars, who, unrestrained by 
military discipline, roamed about the country like robbers, 
committing similar devastations to the free companies in 
France, after the battles of Cressy and Poictiers. So, 
after the death of Guveston, when the invasion of Scot- 
land was at length decided upon, the improvident King 
had to send to Ireland, Wales, Flanders, and Germany, 
for troops, whilst the indignant nation viewed in these 
hired mercenaries, miserable substitutes for the brave 
hearts who had upheld the honour of England during the 
wars of Edward the First The army of the Scots was, 
however, with all their exertions, inferior in number to 
that of England ; but the valiant Bruce infused his heroic 
spirit into the troops, who met their opponents at Ban- 
nockbum, some miles from Stirling. Never did the 
English sustain a more terrible defeat. They were 
pursued with great slaughter as far as Berwick, and the 
ill-fated King obliged to seek safety in flight. When the 
barons beheld their monarch return in disgrace to his 
kingdom, their contempt for so pusillanimous a monarch 
increased, and becoming more and more exacting in their 
denuuids, they organised such measures as would place 
the government of the kingdom almost entirely in their 
hands. So the King had again recourse to favourites as 
a consolation in his troubles, and settling large possessions 
opoB De Spencer, the nobles were so indignant that a civil 
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^war enraed. Edward's Queen, Isabella of France, daughter 
of Philip the Fair, raising troops in France and the 
Netherlands, joined the barons in their rebellion against 
their unhappy King, who, pursued from place to place, 
and conveyed from one prison to another, was cruelly 
murdered in Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. 

Queen Isabella .surviyed ber husband twenty-five years. 
The alliance with the daughter of Philip the Fair was 
disastrous to both England and France. To England, in 
bringing into the country an unprincipled Queen, who 
made war upon her husband ; to France, as raising in the 
person of Edward the Third (grandson to Philip the 
f^air), a claimant to the throne of France, who ravaged 
the country, and exposed it to all the miseries of war. 

The children of King Edward the Second and Isabella, 
daughter of Philip the Fair, King of France, were two 
eons and two daughters, viz., 1. Edward, who succeeded 
bis father ; 2. John, died young ; 3. Jane, married David, 
King of Scotland; 4. Eleanor, married the Duke of 
Quddres. 

Z3CFBOVEHBNT8 IK THIS BXXOK. 

Earthenware, obeenres Mr. H. Tomer, although certainly made 
in thifl centoiy in the form of pitchers and jugs, does not appear 
to have been applied to the fabrication of plates and dishes. The 
fist of plate of Edwards the First and Second, and Henry the Eighth, 
includes dishes of gold and silver, and plates of silver gilt ; so that 
in royal households such deficiency would not be felt We are told, 
however, that in a great ship, which brought oranges from Spain in 
, the reign of Edward the First, certain di^es and plates of earthen- 
ware formed part of the cargo, and, being purchased by the King 
of England, were considered great novelties. Drinking cups, of gold, 
silver, jasper, and agate, were in use at this period. Silver saucers 
and cups were brought from France, by Isabella of Yalois, the 
second consort of Richard the Second. Gold ewers and basins were 
indispensable appendages of the royal toilet The ceremony of pour- 
ing water into a gold ^uin, and offering a napkin, for a sovereign to 
wash, formed a part of feudal homage. 

AooampUtbmenta ofEn^ish Ladies of the FcwrteenUi Century, — To 
play upon the harp or ** citole '* (a sort of lute), and to execute elaborate 
pieces of needlework, formed the chief resources of unmarried ladiea 
at this era. Books were at such a price as reu^eci^^ \2&kssccL wi^- 
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.able onljr to the few, and were seldom seen out of the .convents and 
'Tojal dwellings. It is recorded that Edward the Third gare Isabella 
de Lancaster, a nun of Ambresbmy, a hundred marks, value one 
thousand pounds in the present day, for a single volume of romance. 
This sum may appear enormous to those who do not reflect upon the 
labour of transcribing, carried on in the convents, which were the 
seminaries of female education at this period.. The duties of married 
^ladies, of the wives of nobles, who presided over a household of a 
hundred or more persons, were more onerous. In the autumn they 
were obliged to lay in a store of a twelvemonth's provisions, to cal- 
culate the amount of meat, wheat, and barley wl^ch would be re* 
quired in the household. Such luxuries as honey, sugar, spices, 
currants, almonds, figs, &c could only be purehased at the annual 
&ir8. 

The most conspicuous event of this period is the suppression of 
KnightJi Templars, who were not so cruelly treated in England as in 
France. Their property was confiscated, and some of them were 
imprisoned, but not tortured or put to death, as in France, during 
the reign of Philip the Fair. 

Armoury, — Mixed mails and plate armours date from the reign of 
Edward &e Second. The helmet, breastplate, gauntlet, and chou- 
sibles were of iron from the year 1315. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries helmets were replaced by iron caps decorated with 
crests. 

Education, — Exeter College, Oxford, founded by Walter Stapleton, 
1314. St Mary's HaU, Oxford, and Oriel College, founded by 
Bdward the Second, 1325—1326. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What title was first adopted by the son of Edward the First ? 
and in what year did the reign of Edward the Second commence ? 

2. What was the last wish of his father? 

3. Did Kmg Edward obey it? 

4. How did King Edward displease the barons ? and what was the 
name and fate of his first favourite ? 

6. How did the Scots act during the period of King Edward's in* 
activity ? 

6. Where did the Scotoh and English armies meet ? and what was 
the result? 

7. What was the conduct of the barons to Edward the Second 
after his return from Scotland? 

8. Who joined the barons in their rebellion against the king ? 

9. Where was Edward the Second put to death ? 

10. How long did he reign ? and who was King of France at this 
time? 

11. How did the ladies of England employ themselves during the 
.naj^/z £>/JSdirard the Second? 
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12.' Who had the hiboiur of transcribing books before the inyentioii 
of printing? 

13. What poce did £dwa]rd the Third give fojr a vplume of romance ? 

.14. What is the most conspicuous event of this period? and were 
the Templars as cruelly treated in England as in France ? 

15. TOio were the lungs of France during this reign ? 

16. What stryle of armour takes its date from this reign ? 

17. Wh^t colleges were founded at Oxford in this jrdgn f 



EDWARD THE THIRD. 

REIGNED FIFTY TEABS. 



Tear$ f But won ia a ruler, whoae praisei reaotmd ) Ootenu>orctrie$ 

tffter Chriit. ) Both in neaoe and in war, a great monarch is fonpdi v, in France. 



182^. j Ai Poictiers and Cremy see Third Edward fl^t, ( philip vi. 

XOWABD 19. X. Two French armies bow to his valour aad might. } juux. 
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The reign of Edward the Third is a series of brilliant 
victories. The most important was in 1346, at Cressy, a 
village in Ficardy. King Edward invaded France in con- 
sequence of a claim which he made to the throne of that 
country, in right of his mother Isabella, daughter to 
Phdlip the Fourth. From this relationship Edward was 
nephew to the late King of France, Charles the Fourth, 
whilst Philip ofValois was the cousin only. All these 
disputes arose through the Salique law, which is explained 
to you in the history of France, reign of Charles the 
Fourth. If you turn in that history to the reign of Philip 
the Sixth, you will find how angry King Philip was that 
King Edward should dare to come into France, how he 
ordered the bridges in Picardy to be pulled down, so that 
neither the English king nor his own army could advance 
into the country. You will read how King Edward de- 
feated all his arrangements, and gained the battle of 
Cressy, August 2Q. 1346. The French had so much 
larger an army than the English, that people wondered 
how King Edward gained the day. Some persons suppose 
this victory was owing to the invention of gunpowder, 
which was first used in this battle, — that the pieces of 
artillery placed in the front terrified the French by the 
noise and smoke. The French historians give other 
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reasons for the defeat, which you wiH find in the reign of 
Philip the Sixth. But the victory of Poictiers, in 1356, 
ten years after that of Cressy, proved the superiority of 
the English troops, and what feats of heroism they could 
perform under such commanders as King Edward and his 
valiant son, the Black Prince. This son was •called the 
Black Prince from the colour of his armour. He was in 
the very heat of the battles of Cressy and Poictiers. At 
Poictiers he took John, King of France, prisoner, and 
had him conveyed to London. The Black Prince was not 
a man to triumph over a fallen foe ; he treated King John 
more like a visitor than a prisoner. There were at this 
time three foreign kings in London. The Lord Mayor, 
at a banquet, had four sovereigns to dine with him, the 
King of France, David, King of Scotland, the King of 
Cyprus, and the King of England. David of Scotland 
was the son of Robert Bruce ; he had been taken prisoner 
by Queen Philippa, at the battle of Nevill's Cross, in 
Durham, 1346. One of the most important events of this 
era was the siege and capture of Calais by King Edward 
the Third. The siege lasted twelve months. The citizens 
held out until they were reduced to dreadful want and 
misery, when six of theig, bare headed and with ropes round 
their necks, came to deliver the keys of the city to King 
Edward. These citizens were set free at the intercession of 
the Queen, who was much beloved by her subjects for her 
affability and clemency. There was a lady in France at this 
period who resembled Queen Philippa in courage and ability. 
This was Jane of Flanders, wife to the Count de Montfort, 
Lord of Brittany, who, when her husband was imprisoned, 
successfully defended herself in the fortress of Hennebon, 
against Charles of Blois, one of the great generals of 
Philip the Sixth. King Edward the Third sent Sir 
Walter Manny to Hennebon, with succours to the Countess^ 
who was his ally. The reign of Edward the Third is, 
with the exception of Henry the Third and Greorge the 
Third, the longest in English annals. A very dreary 
portion of it was during the great plague of 1349, to 
which reference is made, reign of Philip the Sixth, 
in the history of France. This terrible pestilence raged 
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in Iiondon with such violence as to earrj off 50,000 
persoDs in one year, who were buried in the Charter 
House churchyard. King Edward the Third expired at 
iShene, in Surrey, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. His 
latter days were clouded by the death of his inestimable 
son, the BBick Prince, in the forty-sixth year of his age, 
deeply regretted by the nation, who had looked upon him 
as their future king. 

The children of Edward the Third and Queen Fhilippa 
were seven sons, and four daughters, viz. : 1. Edward the 
Black Prince. 2. William of Hatfield, who died young. 
3. Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 4. John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, three times married : first, to Blanche, daughter 
of the Earl of Lancaster, mother of Henry the Fourth ; 
secondly, to Constantia of Castile ; thirdly, to Catherine, 
widow of Sir John Swynford, mother of Cardinal Beau- 
fort and John Beaufort, great-grandfather to Henry the 
Seventh. 5. Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, who died 
in 1403. 6. William of Windsor, died young. 7. Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester. 

The daughters of Edward the Third were : 1. Isabel, 
Duchess of Bedford. 2. Joan, died young. 3. Mary, 
Duchess of Bretagne. 4. Margaret, Countess of Pembroke. 

The conflicting claims of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster arose from the marriage of Philippa Plantagenet, 
daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, with Roger, Earl 
of March. Anne Mortimer, the daughter of Philippa and 
the Earl of March, married her cousin, Richard, Duke of 
York, grandson of Edmund, Duke of York, fifth son of 
King Edward the Third. Thus it was in right of his 
grandmother, daughter of the Duke of Clarence, third son 
of Edward the Third, that Edward the Fourth claimed the 
throne of England in preference to the descendants of 
John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward the Third. 

IMFBOVSMXITTS IN THIS BEION. 

An the laws and statutes of the realm were ordered to be written 

inEnglidi, instead of Norman French, as in the time of the Con* 

qneror. The pleadings of the courts of law were also to be in the 

English language. The Admiralty Court, the Exchequer Chamber 

Cowt, the Herald's College, and Doctors* Commons established. 
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Windsor Castle rebuiU by Edward the Third, to cojnxQemorate the 
place of his nativity; and St. Stephen's chapel at Westminster 
erected. 

Great 3fen. -i- Geofirey Chaucer bom in London 1328, called the 
Father of English Poetry^ because he was the first to give literary 
permanence and consistency to the language and poetry of Eng- 
kmd. Chaucer first appeared as a poet about the yeifr 1346, when 
he wrote his Court of Love ; but his great work, the Canterbury 
Tales, did not appear until the year 1390 or 1392, when Chaucer 
was abouj; 60 years of age. Chaucer was employed by Edward the 
Third in important embassies to foreign courts. In the year 1375 
Chaucer was made comptroller of the customs of wine and wool in 
the port of London, with a pension of 20 marks. This is the era of 
Gower, of John Barbour, a Scotch poet, Matthews of Westminster, 
historian ; of William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, who 
founded New College, Oxford, 1386, and Winchester and Schools, 
in 1380. Sir John Mandeville, celebrated for travels in Asia and 
Greece. Sir John Chandos, Sir Robert KncUes, and Sir Walter 
Manny, were eminent as warriors. Italy sent forth her men of 
genius at this period, in Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio. 

Both King Edw^d and his subjects felt the value and importance 
of the conquest of Calais, not only as opening the passage for English 
armies into France, but as a market for English commocQties, as wool, 
tin, lead, &c Wool, for which the English had long been celebrated, 
.formed the great article of trade with the Flemings. Mindful of the 
source of the conmiercial wealth of her own country, where the pro- 
duce of England gave employment to the industrial population. Queen 
Philippa established at Norwich the manufacture of woollen cloth. 
In a letter of hers, dated Lincoln, orders were given to one Kempe to 
bring over Flemish artisans, to teach the English the trades of dyeing 
and weaving. In 1339 Queen Philippa visited Norwich, and found 
the prosperity of the city greatly increased by the trade introduced 
by her countrymen. Historians inform us that not only at Norwich, 
but in Yorkshire, the Flemish artisans established themselves, and 
introduced the manufacture of broad cloth. To the queen of Edward 
the lliird we were indebted for the re-opening of die coal mines of 
T^nedale, which had been worked in the reigns of Henry the Third 
and Edward the First, but which, from this time, formed a great 
element of England's prosperity, as testified by the wealth of Whit- 
tington, who lived in the reign of Philippa's grandson and his suc«- 
cessor. 

Inventions. — The musical improvements of counterpoints, and 
descants on compositions in various parts for voices of different com- 
pass, introduced ; and cannons, it is said, were first used in the 
battle of Cressy. Gunpowder, discovered by Roger Bacon, was 
brought into use by Swartz, a monk of Cologne, ere its properties 
were understood in England. 
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Order of th6 Oiurter ingtituted : the Knights wear a bide ribbon. 
fLar^ quantities of manafactored cloth were imported from FlaiideriL 
France, and Spain, at this period. The hour of dinner in the reign 
pf Edward the Third ■ was nine in the morning ; he took snpper at 
four, and shut up his castle for the night at eight. 

Not onlj was the reign of Edward the Third distinguished as the 
era when th^ commerce of England received a vast impulse from 
intercourse with the Flemings and other continental countries, but 
was the period of great improvements in the arts of life. Castles, 
hitherto looked upon as places of security, began to be adorned in a 
manner suitable for purposes of hospitality and festivity. Also, in 
the dwellings of the nobles, chairs, tables, and bedsteads of carved 
x>ak replaced the homely furniture of Henry the Third. 

Education, — Queen's College, Chtford, founded 1340, C(Mrpns 
Christi College, Cambridge, 1356. Clare Hall, Pembroke Hal|i 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, founded in this reign. 

Armmtr, — The armour of Edward the Third's time, imitated from 
the Italians, was exceedingly splendid, and occasioned many knights 
to be killed, pnrely'for the sake of obtaining this costly distinction. 
The plate armour was in general limited to the limbs, the body and 
throat being enclosed with quilted or iron maiL 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did Eling Edward the Third commence his reign? 

2. In whose right did he lay claim to the throne of France ? 

3. What relation was Edward the Tliird to Charles the Fourth of 
jprance ? 

4. What relation was Philip the Sixth to Charles the Fourth ? 

. R, Through what law did the disputes to the crown of Fiance arise ? 

6. What was the conduct of Philip the Sixth when he heard that 
King Edward was going to invade France? 

7. When was the battle qf Crejssy ? 

8. What battle did the English gain ten years after that of Cressy ? 

9. What King of France was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Poictiers, and how was he treated by the Black Prince ? 

10. Name the four kings in London at this time. 

1 1. Who gained the battle of Nevill's Cross ? 

12. What was the result of the siege of Calais, and who interceded 
for the citizens ? 

13. What lady in France resembled Queen Philippa? 

14. What disease depopulated England during the latter part of 
the reign of Edward the Third ? 

15. How long did Edward the Third reign? 

16. Whose are the longest reigns in the history of England? 

17. What change took place in the pleadings of courts of law, and 
in what langvage were the laws of England ordered to be written in 
this reign? . ^ 

F 
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18. Whftt castle was rebuilt bj Edward the Third? 

19. What poet was employed in foreign embassies by Edward thk 
Third? 

20. What bishop fomided a school and cdkge for the edacatioB 
of the people? 

21. Name the school and college. 

22. What manufacture did Queen Fhilippa promote? 

23. Who discovered gunpowder, and who brought it into use? • 

24. What order was instituted by Edward the Third, and whal 
xibbon is worn by its Knights? 

25. At what hour did the king dine and dose his casde for the 
night? 

26. For what was the armour of Edward the Third's time cele* 
brated? 

27. What colleges and halls were founded at Oxford anc( Cam^ 
bridge in tins reign ? 



KICHARD THE SECOND. 

BEIGNBD TWEHTT-TWO TBABa. 



Ttort I Now laid In the tomb ii the Black Frinee lo ftmed, I OtAmnaroHm 

ttfUr CkriMt. J Tonng Richard his gnuidf ire's suceenor i* named I L in.nxaiee. 

1S77. J A monarch nnflt for the cares of the state. C tmA^ ^^^f y. 

HCHABDU. I OfBichardUuScoondhowsadwasthiefMel 1 coublbsti. 



Richard the Second was the son of Edward the Black 
Prince, who distinguished himself at the battles of Cressy 
and Poictiers. After those contests the Black Prince went 
into Spain, to fight for Pedro the Cmel, and, as you have 
been informed, died soon after his return to England. It 
wad a great pity for the English people so wise, generous^ 
and humane a prince never was their king, forhia son 
Richard was only eleven years of age when he came to the 
throne, and the affairs of state were managed by his three 
uncles, of whom John of Graunt, Duke of Lancaster, had 
the greatest aut)iority. You may say we cannot expect 
much from a king only eleven years of age ; but Richard 
fbe Sceond, when he became older, proved himself verj 
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tSiioiiglitless- and extravagant, thinking more of his own 
pleasure than the real good of his subjects. When he came 
to the throne, the city fountains were made to run with 
wine instead of water, and you may judge what the king's 
household expenses were, when you bear that he had two 
thousand cooks. People dressed very extravagantly at this 
time ; the noblemen had their coats embroidered with roses 
and precious stones. The Earl of Arundel had fifty-two 
suits of gold tissue, and it is said that a coat of King 
Richard's was so sumptuous, and so covered with jewels, as 
to have cost eighty thousand pounds according to the pre-^ 
sent value of money. The King, too, was very fond of tour- 
naments, and all sorts of amusements, and taxed the people 
to support these caprices. A tax of one shilling levied 
upon every person above fifteen, caused such indignation 
amongst the nation as to be followed by a revolt, headed 
by Wat Tyler. The mob entered London, burned and 
plundered houses, set open the doors of prisons^ and so^ 
intimidated the king, that he consented to comply with 
their demands. These were — free trade, exemption from 
taxes, and a fixed rent instead of vassalage. Do you know 
the meaning of vassalage ? A vassal was bound to per- 
form any service which the lord under whom he held his 
cottage or land might require. The people wished this 
state of things done away with, but they soon found the 
king had no intention of keeping his promise when the 
danger was past. King Richard hud a cousin, the Earl of 
Hereford, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who 
was a great favourite with the people. This Earl of 
Hereford was banished from the kingdom in consequence 
of a quarrel with the Duke of Norfolk, and whilst he was 
away King Richard seized upon his estates, although he 
had promised the Earl of Hereford to restore them. John 
of Graunt being dead, the Earl of Hereford became Duke 
of Lancaster when he returned to England. He raised 
an army to recover his estates, and oppose Richard. King 
Richard was absent in Ireland when his cousin landed in 
England, so that he was not prepared to defend his king- 
dom ; and, being upon his return pressed by the forces oC 
Hereford, he was taken prisoner, and confined in Fonte- 
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fract Castle, where he died, in the thirtj-rfourth year of' 
his age. Richard the Second was twice married : first, to 
Anne of Bohemia; secondly, to Isabella of France, daughter 
of Charles the Sixth. There was no issue from either 
marriage. 

IMFB0TBMSNT8 IN THIS BBZOXT. 

Great Men in thit Reign, — Geofiirej Chancer and John Grower, 
poets. Sir John Froissart, whose Chronicles of England, France, 
and Spain give such a fiEiithfnl account of the wars and manners of 
the fourteenth century, flourished at this period. This is the era of 
John Wicklifie, horn in Yorkshire in 1324, who translated the Bible 
into the English tongue, and preached and wrote against the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome. Wicklifie was the first who main- 
tained that the Scriptures were the sole rule of £uth, but the minds 
of men were not at this time prepared to receive the great truths he 
endeaTOured to inculcate. The followers of Wicklifie, known by the 
name of Lollards, incurred the persecuting hatred of the clergy. 
After the death of Wickliffe, in 1384, his opinions were propagated in 
Bohemia by John Huss and Jerome of Prague, who were cited to 
appear before the tribunal of Constance in 1415. John Huss was 
seized and burned aliye, and his ashes collected and sprinkled in the 
Bhine. 

Music, — ^In addition to the organ, harp, yiolinoello, the citole, a kind 
oif lute, the rote or hurdygurdy was an instrument ip ^se at this period. 
It is alluded to by Gower and Lydgate. In a MS. of Grower's is thui 
following couplet : — 

** He taughte her til sche was certen 
Of harp, of citole, and of rote." 

Architecture, — Westminster Eb,ll, the foundations of which were 
laid by Rufns, was rebuilt by Richard the Second. The lanceolater 
shaped windows of cathedrals disappear at this period, which is the 
close of the pure Gothic or transition style, from 1300 to 1400. 

The sepulchral monuments of this period attest the improvement 
in the art of sculpture. The art of casting entire effigies in metal 
was introduced into England in the reign of Henry the Third, as 
proved by the figure of that monarch cast, in 1272, in gilded copper, 
for Westminster Abbey; and was followed by statues of Queen 
Eleanor of Provence in brass in 1290, Edwurd the First and Edward 
the Third in gilded copper in 1307 and 1377, and Richard the Second 
and his queen in bronze in 1395, — they are all in good preservation 
in Westminster Abbey. — lUustrations of British History ^ Constables 
MiscdUmy^ vol. zxi. 

Art of Carving. — Stalls in cathedrals were at first of stone ; after- 
irardfl carved oak was substituted, of which the most perfect specii 
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QUBBmOHS JOB EXAMDULTION: 






L Si wIhiI jear did BidMBtd Ae Second cwnm wi re his rqgn, and 
boir old VM ke al tiMft tine ? 

S. WhatteoBBeorkkfrAer^&eBlM^FriiMe? 

a. Wlio luid Ae finri| io l ath o ri ty daring the joath of Bichard 
die Second? 

4. Whalaort of a king cBd King Bichazd the Second proTe? 

5. What tax vat leried whidi cansed a lerolt amongst the people 
m ilyg ic^^n? 

<L Who headed &e remit? 

7. What dnmget did the people reqoire the kmg to make? 

8. What 18 the meaning of the word Tassalage? 

9. What BoUeman was a ^neat finronrite with the people, and 
whirt rebtion was he to King l^chard ? 

la In what manner did King Richard bdiaTO ni^astlj to the Eail 
of Herefod, and what was the conduct of the earl when he returned 
to England? 

11. Where was King Bichard whdn the Earl of Hereford landed 
in England? 

18. In iHiat castle was King Bichard confined ? 

13. How long did he reign ? 

14. Who was the King of France at this time ? 

15. What Wned man translated the Bible into English and wrote 
against the doctrines of the Chorch of Rome ? 

16. What were the followers of WickMe called ? 

17. Name the eminent men of this period. 

18. What pablic edifice was rebuilt by Richard the Second, and 
what khigs and queens have their efiBgies in metal in Westminster 
Ahbqr. 
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HENRY THE FOURTH. 

BEIOinSD FOUBTEEK TSAB8. 



Ytan (kIbj Henrj the Fonrth wm grcst Jobs of 0«imt*i Mn, } CoC W g i w on r 
q/ler OkrJM. JAaBolingbrokeknownheupired tothethroaei I. ^JVance. 

1899. J Many ploti 'gainst thii King, when the crowm he ODtaia*d» \ . 
BuntT IT. (By wiidoni imdjiHtice hit em|»lfe mainteia'd. ) cwabi.kh tl 



Henbt the Fourth found the title of King of England not 
80 enviable an one as he had anticipated. Although he 
was idolised bj the soldiers, and was discreet in the use of 
the power he had acquired, jet he had many enemies. 
One of them was Owen Glendower, a Welsh gentleman 
of great courage and valour, who for seven years harassed 
King Henry by incursions into England, when he and his 
troops ravaged and plundered the country wherever they 
came. But the most formidable foe of King Henty was 
the Earl of Northumberland, who had been instrumental 
to his gaining the throne, and who never was satisfied with 
the dignities and honours the King had bestowed upon 
him. There was a young nobleman, Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March, who had a better right to the crown than 
King Henry, because he was descended from Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence, the third son of King Edward the Third, 
whereas John of Gaunt, father of Henry the Fourth, was 
the fourth son of that King. You must endeavour to recol- 
lect this circumstance, because the opposing claims to the 
crown of the descendants of Edward the Third were the 
cause of much misery hereafter. The ambitious Duke of 
Northumberland and his son Henry Percy united with 
Owen Glendower in a conspiracy to dethrone King Henry, 
and pUoe the young Earl of March upon the throne. A 
desperate battle too)^ place near Shrewsbury, in which 
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Kortliumberland was defeated, and his valiant eon Heni^ 
Fercj, surnamed Hotspur, was slain. Northumberland 
was almost broken hearted at the death of his son, and 
Sjng Henry, pitying his misfortunes, forgave his diso* 
bedience, and restored him to his estates and honours, 
ifrevious to the battle of Shrewsbury, Nortliuniberland 
had defeated the Scots at the battle of Homildon HilL 
One of the few actions we cannot commend in King Henry 
was the detaining of the young Prince of Scotland a pri- 
soner in England for eighteen years. After the battle of 
Shrewsbury, King Henry quelled another rebellion, headed 
by the Archbishop of York and the Envl of Nottingham, 
and you would suppose the King had now surmounted all 
Ids troubles, and that he would have been at peace during 
the remainder of his reign; but his happiness was em- 
bittered by the misconduct of his eldest son, afterwards 
'King Henry the Fifth, who had been until the year 1407 
ficdvely employed in the Welsh campaigns. The mad 
follies of the Prince of Wales were the more irritating to 
fiemry the Fourth, as the prince had received a learned 
education, the foundation of which had been laid by his 
mother (Mary de Bohun, daughter of the Earl of Here- 
ford), who, as the historian Froissart informs us, under- 
stood Latin, and was one of the most highly gifted ladies 
•a£ the age. Some historians attempt to palliate the ex- 
cesses of Prince Henry at this period by reminding ns 
of the exhausted state of the royal treasury, and assert, 
that although Owen Glendower had been vanquished by 
JEIenry the Fourth, yet that the principality of Wales, 
yielding nothing to the owner at this period, the prince 
bad not sufficient to support the dignity of his position. 
But we must recollect, that the son of Henry the Fourth 
was not the only prince who experienced for a time poverty 
and privation ; and we look back with admiration to the 
fortitude and self-denial of King Alfred, when forced by 
the ravages of the Danes to wander amid the wilds of 
Somersetshire^ There is an anecdote resp( cting Prince 
.Henry which is referred to by most historians. One of 
.the gay companions of this prince having been committed 
'to prison for some misdemeanour, by Sir William G^m^ 
'- ■ • w4 . . > 
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coigne, chief justice of the King's Bench, the joung prince^ 
indignant at the issue of the trial, drew his sword and 
struck the judge in the open court. The venerahle mi^s« 
trate, determined to exercise his duty with impartiaU^i 
Itnd maintain the dignity of his office, ordered the young 
prince into confinement for contempt of his authority. 
The King, when informed of the circumstance, passed a 
high eulogium on the conduct of Sir William, which af- 
fords a memorable instance, at this comparatively unen-> 
lightened period of society, of a magistrate doing his duty 
in opposition to power. King Henry, as you may infer 
from this anecdote, was anxious to enforce the observance 
of the laws, and correct what was wrong in the state. In 
fhe eighth year of his reign was passed a second kind of 
charter, or law which more clearly defined the rights of 
the crown and the people, and, though frequently set aside 
by succeeding sovereigns, was in some respects the foun- 
dation of the cebbrated Bill of Bights^ in the reign of 
William the Third. 

King Henry the Fourth was twice married : first, to 
Mary deBohun, daughter of the Earl of Hereford ; seoondly^ 
to Joanna, widow of the Duke of Bretagne. The children 
of King Henry and Mary de Bohun were four sons, and 
two daughters, viz.: 1. Henry, Prince of Wales, who 
succeeded his father. 2. Thomas, Duke of Clarence. 3» 
John, Duke of Bedford. 4. Humphrey, Dukeof Glouces* 
ter (both the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester were Be? 
gents during the minority of their nephew Henry the 
Sixth). 5. Blanche, Duchess of Bavaria. 6. Philippe 
Queen of Denmark. 

nUFBOVEMEMTS USf THIS BJBION. 

This is the era of the poet Lydgate, a monk of Buy St EdmmidX 
Ihe saccessor of Chaucer, who died in the second year of this reign ; 
of Sir Richard Whittington, a wealthy coal merchant of Lon&n, 
who was three times elected to the office of Mayor, and who was a pablic 
1>enefactor to the city of London, having bcult Newgate, part of St. 
Bartholomew's and Christ's hospitals, with part of GuUdhaH. We 
^nd at this time a spirit of honour and a wish to benefit mankind 
and posterity beginning to be difinsed among the higher ranks of the 
people, who were making slow but certain advances in civilisatioVy 
jind increasing, in influence and considera^on as the power of tlyi 
clet^gjr Jesaened, becao^ instead of reforming themseiveiBi th^per* 
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ieented tliorie who opposed them. The example of Wh i tdngton wtf 
followed hy Sir Thomas Gresham and Thomas Satton, in the reig^ 
of ElisabeUi ; hy Thomas Gny, founder of the hospital which hears 
his name, dming the time of Charles the Second and his saccessorg 
of the House of Stuart ; hy Hanway in the reigns of Anne, Geoi^ 
the Fast, and George the Second, who instituted the Marine Societyt 
Hagdiden House, and whose henevolent and public-spirited schemes 
render his name dear to humanity. Henry the Fourth instituted tho 
Order of the Bath ; the knights wear a red ribbon. 

BdigiouB PterMcutioii. — The followers of 'W1ckli£fe« a priest bom 
St Wickliffe, in Yorkshire, who had, in the latter part of the reiga 
of Edward the Third and Richard the Second, preached against the 
power of the pope and the doctrines of the Romish church, had 
much increased. Severe laws were instituted by Henty the Fourth 
against the Lollards, as the followers of Wickliffe were called, and 
all who persisted in this faith were condemned to be burned alive. 
Thus commenced in England those dreadful persecutions which 
resembled the cruelties inflicted in France upon the Albigenses, in 
the thirteenth centniy, who were the precursers of the Reformation 
in France, as the followers of Wickliffe were in England. John of 
Gaunt fiiYoured the opmions of Wickliffe. In the reign of Richard 
the Second appeared a translation of the Bible, by Wicklifie, for 
^hich some were punished with death for attempting to read. 

Cbsmeree.— Knives and pewter were exported to Italy in this 
teign4 Queen Joanna's name is connected with one important article 
of commerce in England, viz. lead ore. Henry the Fourth grant^ 
to Joanna six lead mines in England, with workmen and deputies to 
load her ships, and this he notified to her son, the Duke of Bretagnel 
in 1409, as these mines had been accustomed to export ore to 
Bretagne, and he wished the duke to remit the impost for the time tQ 
come.— 3fiM Strickland's Queens of England, 

' QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was Henry the Fourth, and in what year did he commence 
his reign? 

2. Who were the enemies of the king, and whom did they wish to 
place upon the throne ? 

3. From whom was the Earl of March descended ? 

4. What was the result of the battle of Shrewsbury ? 

5. How did King Heniy act towards the Duke of Northumber- 
land? 

6. What young prince was detained prisoner in England by 
^enry the Fourth ? 

7. In what campaigns was Brince Heniy engaged in the beginning 
of this reign ? 

8. Did the conduct of the Prince of Wales give satisflMtion to his 
father? 
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' 9. What monarch acted differently to Prince Henrj when exposed 
lo privation ? 

10. What was the name of the judge who sent Prince Heniy to 
prison for contempt of his authority ? 

"^ 1 1. How long did Henry the Fourth reign, and who was the King 
of France at that time ? 

12. What order did Henry the Fourth institute, and what ribbon 
4.0 the knights wear ? 

13. What poet succeeded Chancer and Oower? 

. 14. What portions of the city of London were built by Whit- 
tington ? 

15. What were the followers of Wickliffe called, and to what &te 
were they condemned ? 

16. When did Wickliffe's translation of the Bible appear? 



HENET THE FIFTH. 

BBIGKED NINB YSABS. 



Teart ( So thoagMleii Inyouth, yet in manhood to Mfe, ) CUemporwri 

mfierChrid.) King Henry the Fifth is the pride of hit age. I i$kFr0mt. 

1418. 1 The conquest at Harfleur M) bravely begun, C 

fuvBTT. 1 At Aginoourt still greater laurels hath won. } gbaklbsti^I 



King Henrt the Fifth was very different as a king to 
ivhat he was as a prince. His gay companions, who 
thought they should gain honours and offices from *< Mad- 
cap Harry,** were surprised when they were sent for and! 
told that their monarch was going to alter his course of 
^ife, and were dismissed with the warning that no rewards 
or promotion would be theirs, unless they proved them- 
selves deserving of the esteem of their sovereign. Judge 
Gascoigne met with praises instead of reproaches, and 
was told to continue his strict administration of justice. 
Tou were told in the last reign that the Lollards, as the 
adherents of Wickliffe were called, were severely perser 
cuted. One of the most distinguished followers of this 
doctrine was Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who was 
condenmed to death as a heretic, and roasted alive in St. 
; Giles's fields. This sentence excited the minds of the 
people against the clergy ; but their attention from audi 
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'jbreadful scenes was turned by an expedition into France; 
which was undertukt^n by King Henry to revive the claim 
to the throne of that country which had been made by 
ISdward the Third. France was at thi:^ time in a miserable 
condition, owing to the dissensions of the Dukes of Orleans 
and Burgundy, the uncles of Cliarles the Sixth. If yoa 
urn to the reign of Charles the Sixth, in the history of 
France, you will perceive those princes were so occupied 
with their quarrels, and disputing who ought to head the 
French forces, that they made no preparation to oppose 
Sang Henry, who, landing at Harfleur, took and fortified 
the town, after a desperate siege of eighty-three daySi 
King Henry intended to return to England after this vict 
tory ; but not being able to reach Calais, resolved to force 
his way through the country, and went near the little ford 
of Blanchetache, which had been crossed by King £kl ward 
before the battle of Cressy. This ford was blocked up 
by the French, who determined the English should not 
cross it now, as they had done before. It was upon the 
24th October, 1415, that the English forces arrived at 
Agincourt, where they found the whole French army 
drawn up at some distance before them. The ground was 
so bad from the heavy rains which had fallen the night 
before the battle of Agincourt, that neither party was dis* 
. posed to commence the attack. The French force (four 
times as numerous as the English) was composed almost 
entirely of cavalry, and the horses, encumbered with the 
weight of their riders in heavy armour, being unable to 
extricate themselves from the mud, the arrows of the 
English archers were discharged with deadly effect. The 
wounded and frantic animals flinging off their riders, ter- 
rible confusion ensued. The Duke d* Alen^on and eighteen 
French knights had made a vow to kill or take King Henry; 
all perished in the attempt to fulfil their oath. The loss 
of the French in the battle of Agincourt was immense ; 
upwards of ten thousand, including seven princes and 
lords without number, were slain, and fifteen thousand 
taken prisoners. King Henry went back to England 
to recruit bis army ; but, returning to France, took pos- 
session of many towns. He then held «k qotxI^c^idi^^^VQqw 
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the Dukd of Burgundy, who had the royal family hi 
his powen The poor insane King Charles the Sixth had 
no voice in the affairs of the nation. It was agreed that 
King Henry the Fifth should marry Catherine, daughter 
of Charles, and receive as a dower all the provinces conr* 
quered hy Edward the Third, Henry was also declared 
neir to the French crown. After his marriage with Ca- 
therine, at Troyes, in 1420, the victorious monarch made 
« triumphant entry into Paris. He lived only two years 
after this event. He died August 28. 1422, at Yincennes, 
near Paris, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. Henry, 
afiterwards Henry the Sixth, was the only child of Henry 
the Fifth, and Catherine of France. 

nCPBXXVXMSNTS USf THIS BXZON. 

King Henry the Fifth was both a patron and performer of mnsie. 
&ie maintained, at his court, twelve minstrels, giving 100 slullingB 
yearly to each. He took a sumptuous band of musicians with him 
to France, indading ten clarions, who played before his tent night 
«nd day. The young hero was a performer upon the harp before he 
was ten years of age. He also was a composer, delighting in diurdi 
harmonies, which he used to practise upon the organ. His royal 
ttride, Catherine of France, had similar tastes, as is evident from an 
ftcan in the Issue Kolls, wherein it appears that the sum of 8/. 13«. 4dL 
was paid (in the October of 1420, after the marriage of £jng Hemy), for 
two harps for himself and the queen, made in London. There is reason 
to suppose that after his sire's coronation, Henry the Fifth completed 
his education at Oxford, for there is an antique chamber in Queen's 
'College, pointed out by successive generations as having been once 
inhabited by Prince Henry. In a room over the gateway, opposite 
St. Edmund's Hall, a portrait of Henry was paint^ in the glass of 
Ihe window, and under it these verses in I^atin: — > 

" To record the fact for ever. 
The Emperor of Britain, 
The triumphant Lord of France, 
The conqueror of his enemies and himself, 

Henry the Fifth. 
Of this little chamber once the great inhabitant** 

Mias SiriMmiPs Queens ofEn^and, 

^ Commerce. •— Commerce flourished at this period ; the merchant 
Vessels of England increased. Newcastle had a thousand vessels cap* 
tured in the Baltic, and Hiill complained of the loss of valuable mer- 
chantmen. Wine was a very important article of English commerce, 
and the states of Europe began to be desirous of possessing English 
.doth. In 1413, London exported to Morocco as much wool as 
'fmouhted to 24,0001 -^lUiutratum ofBriUA Hktory:^ Omstabiet 
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. Intbe 3rear 1416, lanterns were first hung ont at night id the dtf 
6i Londmi, for the convenience and safety of the citizens, July 28. 
1 422, one month before the death of King ^enry the Fifth, the ca- 
thedral (formerlj called the Collegiate Chorch) of Manchester was 
commenoed. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What was the conduct of Henry the Fifth when he came to the 
throne? 

2. In what year did his reign commence ? 

3. How was Judge Gascoigne treated by the king ? 

4. What name was given to the followers of Wickliffe, and what 
was the fate of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham? 

5. Who was the King of France at thib period, and why was King 
Henry able to march unopposed to Harfleur ? 

, 6. How long was the siege of Harfleur ? 

7. When was the battle of Agincourt ? 

■ 8. Whose troops were the more numerous, the French or the 
English ? and what circumstance contributed to the success pf the 
Eng^? 

9. What oath had the Dnke d*Alen9on taken ? 

. 10. What nobleman had the royal family of France in his power? 

.11. What arrangement was made between Henry the Fifth and > 
the insane King of France ? 

12. Where £d King Henry die, and how long did he reign ? 

13. Where did Henry the Fifth complete his education ? 

14. In what art did he excel? 

15. In what state was the commerce of England in this reign ? 
.16. To what place did London export wool? 

17. When were lanterns first hung out in London ? 

18. When was the cathedral of l^^chester commenced ? 



HENEY THE SIXTH 



Bfiigned thirty-eight vears and a half, reckoning ftom the time when 

Edward, Duke of York, was proclaimed, but lort^-nine years 

and a half, if we reckon until the time of his death. 



^ ^^ST*. Z"^^* • ^'••k Frinoe, Sixth Henrjr, not yet grown a m«a.^ Ortei mp orartu 

J York and Luieaiter't direfbl contentiona began i f bxhbt tu 

1<»- ]Theteoontetta,caU'd the wars ofroees white and red, i ^^^^*^ 

f««- ^ » X .,. ^. ^ ^ ,. .-I Bedford.Bgt. 

■irarn. VThe red wai Lancaster, the white the Torkitte led. J chablbstm. 



At the death of King Henry the Fifth, his infant son was 
proclaimed King of Franqe and England^ bj tl^e title of. 
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Henry the Sixth. His inheritance of the two crowns wm 
according to a treaty made between Henry the Fifth and 
Charles the Sixth, at Troyes, after the battle of Agincourt.. 
Both monarchs survived this battle but a very short 
period ; and whilst the Duke of Bedford, as the guardian 
of the young King of England, governed in Paris, the son 
of Charles the Sixth (the Dauphin Charles, now in his 
twentieth year) had only authority over a small territory, 
north of the Loire, where he resided. Earls Talbot, Suf- 
folk, and Salisbury, were at the head of the English forces 
in France, and had a powerful ally in the Duke of Bur- 
gundy; their great aim was to check the advance of the 
Dauphin Charles. A marvellous chain of circumstances, 
of which you will find an account in the history of France, 
totally changed the melancholy prospects of the heir of 
the French line, and overthrew the power of the English 
in France almost as rapidly as it had been established. In 
1444, Calais alone remained, of all the brilliant conquests 
of Henry the Fifth. This unexpected defeat was fol- 
lowed in England by disastrous calamities. Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, who had been appointed Regent of 
England during the absence of his brother, the Duke of 
Bedford in Paris, was at enmity with Cardinal Beaufort 
(bishop of Winchester, and son of John of Gaunt), who 
aspired to the government of affairs. The Bishop of "Win- 
chester succeeded in prejudicing the mind of the young 
king against the Duke of Gloucester, who was accused of 
treason, thrown into prison, and in the year 1447 found 
dead in his bed, not without strong suspicion of his being 
the victim of the resentment of Cardinal Beaufort. The 
death of the Cardinal followed that of the ill-fated Glou- 
cester in six weeks. But now a far more serious conflict 
arose, which exposed England to all the horrors of intes- 
tine warfare. These unhappy divisions arose from the 
conflicting claims of the descendants of King Edward the 
Third to the thone of England. The rival claimants were 
of the houses of York and Lancaster, and adopted the 
ensign of the Rose as their badge. King Henry the Sixth, 
great-grandson to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
fourth son of King Edward the Third, represented the 
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house. of Lancaster, the red rose partj ; Richard, Dake of 
York, the nearest living descendant of the Duke of Clar 
rence, the third son of King Edward the Third, was the 
head of the white rose party. The Yorkists thought they 
had a better right to the throne than the Lancasteriansi, 
becanse they were descended by the female line from the 
elder branch of King Edward the Third. One of the 
most powerful supporters of the York or white rose party, 
was tiie Earl of Warwick, of whom you will hear more 
in the ensuing reign. As King Henry the Sixth ap- 
proached to manhood, he proved a timid, irresolute, in- 
active character, more fit for a cloister than a throne. 
In the year 1454, the unfortunate monarch, like his 
grandfather, Charles the Sixth of France, sunk into a 
state of bodily and mental weakness ; and the Queen, 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter of R^n^, King of Sicily„ 
exercised royal authority until the recovery of her consort. 
Margaret was a woman of high spirit and undaunted 
courage : she determined to defend the rights of her hus- 
band and infant son against the Duke of York and his 
adherents. Very miserable was the condition of England 
at this period, when the long war with France was suc- 
ceeded by disputes and factions at home. Such was the 
state of the royal treasury at this time, that the historian 
Matthew de Courcy relates that, when the King and 
Queen sat down to dinner on Twelfth Day, 1453, there was 
nothing to set before them. The animosity and bitter 
hatred of the rival claimants to the throne of England 
increased with the numbers of their partisans. Dreadful 
were the scenes of barbarity, and awful the loss of life 
in the thirteen battles which were fought. Of these, 
Northampton, Taunton, Wakefield, St. Alban's, Mortimer's 
Cross, Hexham, and Tewkesbury, were the principal ones. 
At the battle of Wakefield, Richard, Duke of York, was 
killed ; but the battle of Mortimer's Cross was so decidedly 
in favour of the Yorkists, that Edward, son of Richard, 
late Duke of York, was proclaimed King, March, 1461. 
King Henry lived a prisoner for some time afterwards, 
but this period is generally considered as the conclusion 
of his reign. The only child of Henry the Sixth and 
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Qaeen Murgsret, the Prince Edward of Lancaster, died 
in his eighteenth jear. 

nCPBOVSlCBNTS Df THIS BXIOH. 

TheAzoresandCapeVerdlBlandsdiscovered. Unirersities of St An- 
drew and Glasgow fonnded and endowed by James the first and James 
the Second of Scotland, 141 1, 1450. The Vatican Library foanded in 
Borne. Eton College, and King's College, Cambridge, founded by 
Henry the Sixth; Queen's College, Cambridge, by <^een Mugaret. 
The palace of Greenwich commenced by Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester. The manufacture of glass, hitherto carried on upon the Conti- 
nent, was brought from France into England in this reign. The first 
precise mention of English glass is in 1439, and occurs in the contract 
glazing Beanchamp Qiapel, Warwick. The manufacture of glass for 
in England was encouraged by Elizabeth, but did not reach its per- 
fection until the reign of William and Mary. Electricity, discovered by 
Otto de Guerick, of Germany, is, by some writers, asserted not to have 
been known in England nndl the reign of Edward the Fourth. En- 
graving and etching were introduced, the latter the invention of Al- 
bert IHirer. Caps were now first worn instead of hoods. Among 
the few literary characters of this period are Thomas k Kempis, 
Faustus of Mentz, Lydgate, and James the First of Scotland. Dr. 
Chichely, Archbishop of Canterbury, founded All Souls, Oxford, 1437. 
William of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester, founded Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1448. 

The Bed and White Ho^es. — According to historical tradition, 
these fatal badges of the contending houses of York and Lancaster, 
the pale and purple rose, were assumed to distinguish the rival Ac- 
tions during the memorable dispute between Somerset and the Earl of 
Warwick, in the Temple Gardens, 'v^rhen Somerset, to collect the suf- 
frages of the by-standers, plucked a red rose, and Warwick a white 
rose, and each called upon every man present to declare his party by 
taking a rose of the colour chosen by him whose cause he favoured. 
These badges were only revived; for Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, the 
brother of Edward the First, had, as Camden declares, red roses em- 
blazoned upon bis tomb in Westminster Abbey, and Edward the 
Black Frince wears a coronet of white roses in his portrait, drawn in 
Richard the Second's missal in the Harleian Collection. — Strickhm^* 
Queens of JEn^^and. 

Architecture, — The Decorated English style is succeeded, In the 
•ariy and middle portions of the fifteenth century, by the Perpendi- 
oultf. Dallaway distinguishes the eras of the Decorated English and 
Perpendicular by the terms Pure Gothic, or transition style, from 
1300 to 1400, and Pure Gothic Decorated, from 1400 to 1460. 

Manufactures, — Margaret of Anjou attempted, but unsuccess- 
Ailly, to establish the silk manufacture in England. Tlie few persons. 
MBplojed in this manufacture were contemptuously dienominatad 
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^ sUk woflws," bj the weayers of London. This was but one of the 
many occupations of the females of England at this era. We read of 
female bakers, weavers, and djers, up to the 15th centorj. 



. QUESTIOKS FOB EXAMINATION; 

1. How came Henry the Sixth to be crowned King of France and 
England, and in what year? 

2. Who represented Henry the Sixth in Paris ? 

3. What was the name of the son of the late Xing' of France ? 

4. Who attempted to check the progress of the Ihiaphin Charles ? 

5. What town alone remained at the end of the war of all the con- 
quests of Henry the Fifth ? 

. 6. Who was Begent of England during the absence of the Dnke of 
Bedford in Paris? 

7. What was the end of the Duke of Gloucester ? 

8. What more serious conflict arose in England ? 

9. From which sons of Edward the Third were the Lancasterians 
and Yorkists descended ? 

. 10. What badges did the rival claimants adopt ? 

11. What nobleman supported the York party? 

12. What sort of a character was Henry the Sixth, and for what 
qoalities was Queen Margaret distinguished ? 

13. How many battles were fought between the Yorkists and Lan* 
easteriaos? 

14. What was the result of the battle of Wakefield ? 

15. What became of King Henry the Sixth after this battle ? 

16. What islands were discovered in this reign ? 

17. What library founded at Borne ? 

18. What colleges were founded at the University of Cambridge by 
Henry the Sixth and Queen Margaret ? and what colleges did Br, 
Chichely and William of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, found in 
this reign at the University of Oxford? 

19. YiThat universities were founded in Scotland? 

20. What manufacture was introduced into England from France 
in this reign ? 

21. Who were the literary characters of this period? 

22. What was the cause of the red and white roses being adopted 
fs the badges of the houses of York and Lancaster ? 

23. What manufacture did Queen Margaret attempt to introduce ? 
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• THE THREE KINGS OP 

THE HOUSE OF YOBK 



EDWAED THE FOURTH. 

BSIOIOBD TWERTT-TWO TKAB& 



Tear$ ion Kdwaid of tht whit* rote Warwiek placed tiie crown, ) Cotempormir 
i|/ter ClkHM./Th*au<lMiou»Earl,whoaetkingsupanap«irdthemdoirii| V iHl^ranoe, 

1481. )Bat foon thii mighty lord with Edwanl'l fo«t allied, C 

aowARDXY. (With France** cnfty monarch joined the red loaedde. } X.0UI8ZI. 



Edward, son of Richard, late Duke of York, was pro-» 
claimed King after the battle of Mortimer's Cross, near 
Hereford, in which the Lancasterians were defeated, llie 
parliament confirmed Edward's title to the throne. The 
imfortunate Henry the Sixth had been taken prisoner by 
the Earl of Warwick, and committed to the Tower. King 
Edward showed his rcTengeful temper bj many executions 
of the Lancasterian party. So many of the nolnlity had 
fallen in the late wars, it was found necessary to create 
new peers. One of the brothers of the new King was 
created Duke of Clarence ; upon another, Richard, was 
bestowed the title of Duke of Gloucester. You will hear 
more of the Duke of Gloucester hereafter. The most 
prominent character of this period was the Earl of War- 
wick, who had been instrumental to Edward in gaining 
the throne. This Earl was a man of great courage and 
ability, and one of the most wealthy noblemen in the 
kingdom. Upon his different estates he maintained 30,000 
people, and had six hundred retainers, who wore his 
livery, and the badge of the bear and ragged staff. At the 
house of the Earl, in Warwick Lane, London, a hundred 
oxen were daily consumed, and the populace being invited 
to partake of such bounty, numbers were ready to follow 
the Earl^ and join whichever party he chose* A quarrel 



.arose between the King and the Earl of Warwick, when the 
King married Elizabeth Woodville, daughter of the Earl 
of &Ter8, instead of the Princess Bona, of Savoj, whose 
hand the Earl of Warwick had been soliciting for Edward. 
The Princess Bona was sister-in-law to Louis the Eleventh, 
King of France, who resented the conduct of Edward, 
and brought about a reconciliation between the indignant 
Earl of Warwick, and his. old enemj Queen Margaret. 
The Earl now abandoned the white rose, and King Ed- 
ward, terrified at the increase of the red rose partj, who 
were assisted bj Louis the Eleventh of France, escaped 
to Holland. Poot forgotten Henry the Sixth was now 
released from his dungeon, and placed upon the throne. 
He enjoyed his dignity but a few months. King Edward, 
re-appearing in England, gave battle to Warwick at 
Barnet The brother of King Edward, the Duke of 
Clarence, had joined Warwick and the forces of Margaret, 
but his desertion to the King in the midst of the conflict^ 
eaused such confusion and dismay in the army of the 
Lancasterians, that the Earl of Warwick was unable to 
rally his scattered forces, and, after a desperate resistance, 
fell, covered with wounds. Thus perished this intrepid 
nobleman. He was called the king maker, because, when 
he espoused the side of the Yorkists, Edward the Fourth ^ 
was made King, and when he was of the Lancasterian 
party, Henry the Sixth was restored. After the battle 
of Tewkesbury, which followed that of Barnet, the cou- 
rageous Queen Margaret w^s taken prisoner, and sent to 
the Tower. Her son, the young Prince of Lancaster, 
for whom she had fought so many battles, died at 
Tewkesbury. Some writers assert that he was killed in 
battle, as became the grandson of Henry the Fifth ; others 
maintain that he was put to death by the servants of 
Edward the Fourth, after the vindictive monarch had 
struck him in the face with his gauntlet. Soon afterwards, 
the unhappy King Henry the Sixth was found dead in 
the Tower. Being now freed from all fears of the ascen- 
dancy of the Lancasterian party, King Edward made pre- 
parations for a war with France. Of the inglorious peace 
he made with Louis the Eleventh, and the bribes which ha 

o 2 
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and his followers received from that perfidious monaroh, 
you will read in the reign of Louis the Eleventh in the his- 
tory of France* It had heen agreed upon between the 
two Kings that the Dauphin of France should marrj the 
elder daughter of Edward. The mortification occasioned 
bj the violation of this contract by Louis and his son 
(afterwards Charles the Eighth,) is said to have hastened 
the death of King Edward the Fourth. 
, King Edward the Fourth married Ladj Elizabeth Grey, 
widow of Sir John Grey, and daughter of Sir Richard 
Woodville, or WyndviUe, afterwards created Earl of 
Rivers. The children of King Edward and Lady Eliza- 
beth Grey were two sons and five daughters, viz., 1. Ed- 
ward, afterwards Edward the Fifth, who reigned ten weeks ; 
2. Richard, Duke of York, murdered, with his brother 
Edward, in the Tower^ a.d. 1483; 3. Elizabeth, married 
the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry the Seventh; 
4« Cecilia, married Lord Wells; 5. Anne, married the 
Duke of Norfolk ; 6. Bridget, a nun ; 7. Catherine, mar- 
ried the Earl of Devonshire. 

XMFBOVZMENTS IN THIS BSIQN, 

The art of printing was introduced into England in this reign. 

It was early practised hy the Chinese in wooden blocks. The prin- 
ciple of printing, viz. the employment of a solid type or letter for the 
purpose of taking an impression by means of a coloured pigment, and 
which is only the effect produced by a die or seal, was certainly 
known to the Bomans. The ancient Visigoths printed their paraphs 
or signs, flourished with knots and monograms, to which they affixed 
their deeds and charters. These are instances upon a small scale, 
but the version of the Gospels by Ulfida, bishop of the Mesagoths, 
supposed to have been made in the year 360, and preserved in the 
Kbrary of the University of Upsal, forms an evidence of an entire 
important volume, produced by the process of printing anterior to the 
fifth century. — Sir Francis Palgrave, 

Four names are connected with the introduction of the art of printr 
ing into Germany, Geiusflech of Harlaem, Netherlands, who took the 
impression in ink upon paper of some letters which he had cut upon 
a tree, is said to have conununicated his invention to Coster, who, in 
1431, made separate types of wood. Ten or twelve years aftenyards 
Faustns of Mentz, who invented metallic types, printed the Bible in 
two volumes, in 1451. Peter Schoeffer of Mentz, in 1452, improved 
upon the efforts of Faust. It was, however, reserved for William 
C^oiiy a zoercer and citizen of London, to introduce the art of- 
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jprSntmg into England. The first book printed in England, " Hie 
Oame and Flay of the Chesse," issued from the press of Caxton, at 
Westminster Abbej, in 1474. 

PHnting ofliu BMe. — The price {60l, or 4l old yalae of money) 
at which the Bible, printed by Faust, was offered ibr sale esdted 
general astonishment. The price of a Bible, before the invention of 
printiog, was 120/., according to the present value of money, in the 
reign of Edward the First, SOOL The first printed copy of the English 
Bible, namely, the translation of Coverdale and Tyndal, appear^ in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. The first tjrpes for printing having 
been cast in Germany, old English books were printed in German or 
black letters. 

EdvcaUon, — Catherine Hall, Cambridge, founded in 1475. The 
great seminaries of Winchester and Eton were founded in the 
reigns of Bichard the Second and Henry the Sixth. The Earl of 
Worcester was the great traveller of this period, as Sir John Mande- 
VUle was in the reign of Edward the Third. 

*' Inventions. — ^Watches, invented by a German mechanic, and vid* 
lins by the Italians, were the inventions of this period, but were not 
introduced into England until the time of Elizabeth and Charles the 
Second. In 1467 Holbom was first paved in the reign of Edward 
the Fourth. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Alter what battle was Edward the Fourth proclaimed king, and 
in what year ? 

2. By whom was Henry the Sixth taken prisoner ? 

3. YThat nobleman placed the crown upon the head of Edward 
Ihe Fourth, and how did a quarrel arise between King Edward and 
this nobleman? 

' 4. To whom was the Princess Bona sister-in-law ? and whose part 
did the King of France espouse ? 

5. What was the name of the King of France ? 

6. in what country did Edward the Fourth take refuge when 
Henry the Sixth was restored ? 

7. How lonjg did King Henry enjoy his dignity ? 

8. At what battle did King Edward defeat the Earl of Warwick ? 

9. Why was the Earl of Warwick called the king maker ? 

10. With what king was Edward the Fourth afterwards at war? 

1 1. What agreement was made between the kings of France and 
England after this war ? 

12. Was this contract ever fulfilled by the King of France ? 

13. For what was the reign of Edward the Fourth memorable ? 

14. What nations were acquainted with the art of printing in the 
'dark ages ? 

15. Who introduced the art of printing into England, and in what 
*year?, .. . 

16. Name the first printed book in England ? 

a 3 
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' 17. Belate how the art of printing was introdaced into Germany. 

18. What was the price of the Bible before the inyeatioa of 
printing. 

19. What colleges were founded in this reign ? 
2a What inyentions ? 



EDWARD THE FIFTH. 

BEXONED TEN WESKflb 



He was, with his brother, the Duke of York, murdered in 
the Tower, by the orders of Bichard, Duke of Gloucester. 



KICHAED THE THIRD. 

BEIONED THREE TSAB8. 



" Tean r*Twt» eniel Glotter't treacherons artf eonipir'd ^ Co t em p onar^ 

€lfler Christ. J To take hit nephew's life, and gain the throne derir**! i Li* IVvmee. 

1488. S But brief was Richard*! rule, by luch vile means obtain'd 1 1 
BiOHABD m. ^At Boswortlk field he fell, and Bichmond Tictoiy gaia'd. J CBABLBSTm* 



When King Edward the Fourth died, his eldest son 
Edward was about thirteen years of age. He was at 
Ludlow, under the care of his uncle Rivers, but was con- 
ducted from thence to « London, and proclaimed Elng by 
his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, upon the 4th of May, 
1483. The Duke of Gloucester was appointed Protector 
of the King and the kingdom, according to the wish of 
King Edward- the Fourth. It soon appeared that the late 
King was greatly mistaken in supposing that the rule of 
Gloucester would secure peace to the kingdom and unani* 
mity amongst the nobles during the minority of his son. 
One of the first acts of the Protector was to imprison^ 
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and afteifwards to give orders for the execution of Lordf 
Kivers and Yaughan, and Sir John Grej, who were 
known to be deeplj attached to the young king. Lord 
Hastings soon afterwards shared the same fate, and the 
next act of the Protector was to get the King and his 
brother into his power. The ambitious designs of the 
Duke of Gloucester now became apparent, and having 
managed, bj bribes and promises, to gain over the Duke 
of Buckingham, that nobleman made an harangue to the 
mayor and citizens of London in favour of the Protector^ 
and persuaded the populace to assist him in placing the 
Duke of Gloucester upon the throne. The same prepa- 
rations which had beeen made for the coronation of young 
Edward the Fifth, served for that of his uncle Richard, 
(Duke of Gloucester,) crowned King of England by the 
title of Richard the Third. It was some time before the 
fate of the sons of Edward the Fourth became known. It, 
was whispered that two men had entered the chamber of 
the young princes in the Tower in the night time, and, 
after suffocating their helpless victims with the bolster 
and piUows, had buried them at the foot of the staircase* 
After the death of King Richard there were many doubts 
among the people as to the truth of this story. Some 
persons alleged that the young King alone had lost his 
life ; that Perkin Warbeck, of whom you will hear in the 
next reign, was the young Duke of York, who had made 
his escape from his prison. Historians, too^ have en« 
deavoured to clear the memory of Richard the Third from 
this dreadful charge, how successfully may be inferred 
from the fact of the bones of two persons, corresponding 
in age and size to the young princes, having been found 
upon the very spot where th^ are said to have been 
buried. These remains were interred in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where a monument was placed over them by the order 
of King Charles the Second. To return to King Richard, 
who, after having committed so many wicked acts to 
obtain the crown, found a foe in the Duke of Buckingham, 
who entered into a conspiracy to place the brave Earl of 
Richmond, the only surviving branch of the House of 
Lancaster, upon the throne. The army of Buckingham: 
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vrsB dispersed by a £ood, and the unfortunate Bak^ 
having been betrayed into the hands of the ruthless king^ 
hj Bannister, one of his dependants, was given up to the 
executioner in the same manner as Lord Hastings and 
the friends of King Edward. You may observe tMs was 
a summary mode of proceeding, but you must recollect, 
since the wars of the Houses of York and Lancaster, that 
the nation had become familiarised with deeds of violence, 
that the good laws of Henry the Fourth and his great 
predecessor, who confirmed Magna Charta, had been set 
aside during the contests which had for forty years de- 
luged the kingdom with blood. Becoming every day more 
cruel, and more despised by his subjects. King Richard 
was astounded by the intelligence that the Earl of Rich<^ 
mond had landed at Milford Haven, and had been joined 
by a numerous force, who were determined to support hid 
claims to the throne. It was reported, too, that Lord 
Stanley was in secret league with his foe. The number 
of Richard's forces was nearly double those of Richmond. 
The two armies met at Bosworth Field, in Leicestershire. 
King Richard, whose almost only virtue was courage, 
spurred his horse into the thickest of the fight, and 
seeking the destruction of his rival,' plunged with a wild 
cry Into the midst of the enemy's ranks. ' When the King 
of England fell, covered with wounds, the helmet and 
crown he had worn as a distinction in the battle fields 
were so shattered as to be scarcely recognised. The death 
of Richard the Third terminated the race of Plantagenet 
kings, and the contests of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster. 

The son and only child of Richard the Third and Anne, 
daughter of the Earl of T^^wick^ and widow of the son of 
^enry the Sixth, died at the age of ten years, a. b. 1484* 

IMFBOVEMBNTS IN THIS BEIGhV. 

Post horses and stages established bj Richard the Third in 1483 ; 
he also introduced the office of herald, and appointed Consuls, — 
that is, officers who protect merchants and their merchandise in 
foreign countries. The hardware manufacture was established at 
this period. 

' ^^ Murder qf EdUHird Hie FovrtfC* CMdren in the Totrer.-^On^ 
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canae of per^exity respecdng the unliappj end of the chfldien of 
Edward the Fourth ha« been, that the bones were not discoyered 
under the stair-case of the Tower, bat tinder the stairs of the Record 
Office^ in 1644, which was once a chapel within the Tower. . To this 
place Sir James TyrreU and Richard the Third commanded the 
bodies to be carried, in order that thej might be buried in conse* 
crated ground. This information, taken from Sir T. More, has be^i 
elicited bj the eyidence of T^rrrell, who was condenmed for some ' 
Yorkist plot, and executed in 1499. The desecration of the chapel^ 
and the change of its name to the Record OfiSce, prevented historians 
identifying it as a consecrated spot, perfiectlj agreeing with Richard'0 
directions. — MUs Stricldandta Qiceeiu ofEn^and. 

: Armour, — During the reigns of Henrj the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth, 
and Edward the l^urth, the armour was almost entirely of plate, 
chain-mail hauberks being seldom used. The helmets, adorned with 
crests and feathers, were of a lofty conical shape. Black armour, 
both for mourning and battle, was used in the fifteenth century ; 
splendid and fantastic armour for tilts and tournaments. — Fnm 
lBu8tr<Uumg of British History, Constabk's Miscellany, 

Printing, ^-The rising art of typography was encouraged by Rich- 
ard the Tliird. Roman type was introduced by Wynkyn de Worde, 
the successor of Caxton. Title pages were first printed on detached 
leaves in 1476 — 1480. The system of punctuation was improved in 
the fifteenth century by the addition of the comma and semicolon : 
the colon and the period being the only points used by the earlier 
printers. The linen paper for books, which had hitherto been sent 
from abroad, was, in die fifteenth century, manufactured in England. 
The first paper-mill was erected near Hertford. — JlncL 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. How old was Edward the Fifth when his father died, and in 
whose care was he placed ? 

2. By whom and in what year was the young prince proclaimed 
king? 

3. Who was appointed Protector of the king and the kingdom 
during the minority of Edward the Fifth ? 

4. What were the first acts of the Protector ? 

5. Why were those noblemen executed ? 

6. What was the next act of the Protector ? 

7. What nobleman persuaded the populace of London to place the 
Dnke of Gloucester upon the throne, and how long was the reign of 
the young Edward the Fifth ? 

8. What was the fate of the young princes, and how was the story 
of their death proved to be correct ? 

9. What nobleman entered into a conspiracy to place the Earl of 
Bichmond upon the throne ? 
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- 10. What was the end of the Duke of Bnckingham ? 

11. Where did the Earl of Bichmond land, and what noUemaa 
did Heniy discoTer to be in secret lea^e with him ? 

12. Where did the two armies meet, and which had the largest 
force? 

13. How did King Bichard display his courage ? 

14. What contests and what race of kings did the death of Bichard 
the Third terminate ? 

15. Give the number and names of the Flantagenet kings. 

16. How long did Bichard the Third reign, and who was the 
King of France at that period ? 

1 7. In what year were post horses and stages established ? 
. 18. What are the duties of consuls ? 

19. Through the reign of what kings was plate armour used and 
duun-mafl hauberks a&ost discontinued ? 

20. Upon what occasions was black armour used ? 
SI. What printer was the successor of Cazton ? 
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HOUSE OF TUDOR: 

OB 

HOUSES GF TOBK AKB LAKCASTEB UNITED. 



<drCsCn of t^t liovae of CiOror* 

Cathbrinb of Fbance, widow of King Henry V., manried, after the 
death of Henry, a Welsh gentleman, named OWEN TUIX>R Their 
eldest son was Edmund, Earl of Richmond, who married Margaorak 
Beanfort, descended from John Beaufort*, the son of John of Gaunt 
by his third wife, Catherine Swynfordf , sister to the wife of Chaucer. 

The son of Edmund, Earl of Richmond, and Margaret Beaufort^ 
yna Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, afterwards HENRY YII. 



^Mt of i^t CiUror dFamCts* 

Began to reign 

HENRY TUDOR, afterwards HENRY VIL, great "j 
grandson of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, third son > 1485. 
of King Edward m. J 

Henry VXl married Elizabeth of York, daughter of King Edward 
jy., which union united the claims of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster. 

The Children of Henry VIL were-- 

1. Arthur, married to Catherine of Arragon, died before his father. 

2. Henry VIII., fkther of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 

d. Margaret, married first, James IV. of Scotland ; secondly, Douglas, 

Earl of Angus. She was the mother of James V. and Margaret 

Douglas. 
4. Mary, married first, Louis XII., King of France ; secondly, Charl^ 

Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and was the mother of Margaret, Lady 

Dorset. 

The Sovereigns of the Tudor FamUy who reigned m England were — 

Began to reigiH 

HENRY Vn. A. D. 1485. 

HENRY VIII., son of Henry VIL - - - 1609. 

EDWARD VI., son of Henry VIIL - - 1647. 

MARY, daughter of Henry VlII. - - - 1658. * , 

ELIZABETH, sister to Mary, daughter of Hen. VHI. 1558. 

* The name of Beaufort is derived from John of Graunt's castle in Anjoiu 
t llie maiden name of this lady, the widow of Sir John Swynford, and 
goyemesstothechildrenof John of Gaunt, was Rouet. * 
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7^ oAer Descendants of the two Daughters of Henry VIL were — 

1. James Y., f&ther of Mary, Qaeen of Scotland, and therefore grand- 

father of James Yl. of Scotland, and I. of England. 

2. Marearet Douglas, mother of Henry Damley, and of Charles Stuart, 

father of Lady Arabella Stuart. 
8.. Margaret Brandon, married Grey, Earl of Dorset, and ytsm the 
mother of Lady Jane Grey and two other daughters. 



HENRY THE SEVENTH. 

BSIOmtD TWENTT-tHRES TBABS. 



Teart rBidim(md,MHaiTTSey«ii, did Edward** dftnghter wed, '\ Cofempororte* 
9fh» ChritL J And that the fair White Rom united with the Red t ( in Prance, 

1485. S Adventurous footatep* touched the Western world, [ chaklss Tin. 

onnr TU. ^And in America the British flag unAirled. J lovis jn. 



The battered crown which had been struck off from the 
helmet of Richard the Third, after the battle of Bosworth 
Field, was placed, by Lord Stanley, upon the head of the 
Earl of Richmond, amid the exulting shouts of the soldiers, 
** Long live King Henry." This brave Earl of Richmond 
was the grandson of Owen Tudor, who married Catherine 
of France, the widow of Henry the Fifth. By the female 
line. King Henry the Seventh was descended from Ed- 
ward the Third ; his father, Edmund Earl of Richmond, 
having married Margaret Beaufort, great-granddaughter 
of John of Gaunt. Soon after his accession, King Henry 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward the Fourth, thus 
uniting the claims of the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
and the partisans of the white and red roses. Yet, even 
with this alliance, there were people who thought that King 
Henry's right to the throne was not very clear, and two 
conspiracies were formed to dethrone him. The first of 
these was that of Lambert Simnel, (a baker's son), who 
gave out that he was the Earl of Warwick, son of the 
'Duke of Clarence, who was drowned in a butt of malmsey, 
^during the reign of Edward the Fourth* Simnel's army 
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J^as defeated at Stoke, in Nottinghamshire. The nexf 
adventurer who disturbed the peace of King Henry, was 
Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the younger brother 
of Edward the Fifth, who had escaped from confinement in 
the Tower. You were told in the last reign of the murdei* 
of these young princes, but the story of Warbeck was sa 
specious, that there were persons who thought that he was 
really the Duke of York ; amongst these were the King 
of Scothmd and the Duchess of Burgundy, sister to Ed- 
ward the Fourth. Notwithstanding, however, this powerful 
advocacy of his claims, Warbeck's rebellion terminated in 
his imprisonment and execution. Freed from these dis- 
turbances. King Henry had now time to look after the 
affairs of his kingdom. He granted to the nobility the 
power of selling their estates, and limited the number of 
their retainers, so that they could not, as in the feudal 
times, exercise unlimited power over a vast number of. 
people, whom they looked upon as their subjects, and who 
were a %ort of small army at their command. No longer 
maintained in vicious idleness by their superiors, the 
people were obliged to become industrious for their sup- 
port, and the king's efforts for the encouragement of trade, ' 
introduced a spirit of emulation in the industrial arts, and 
kept up obedience to the laws and the sovereign. The 
services of vassals were now exchanged for money, the 
land-owners making them pay rent fbr their lands and 
cottages; so from vassals they became tenants. The 
principal trade of England was, at this time, carried on at 
fairs, some of which lasted fifteen or sixteen days, to 
which merchants came from lyondon, and where the rural 
dealers laid in their stock of sugar, muslins, cutlery, and 
hardware. King Henry made a very advantageous treaty 
with the government of Burgundy, — with the Arch-duke 
Philip of Gastile, the heir of Charles the Bold, DukA of 
Burgundy, of whom you will read in the reign of Louis 
the Eleventh, in the History of France. The dominions 
of Arch-duke Philip, including the kingdoms of Holland 
and the Netherlands, the richest manufacturing countries 
in Europe, gave great power and influence to the house of 
Burgundy. With the wealthy towns, Antwerp, Bruges, 
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and Arras, England carried on a flourishing trade. A 
trade with Russia was commenced at this era tlirough the 
influence of Sebastian Cabot. 

King Henry the Seventh was an excellent classical 
scholar, inheriting the talents of his mother, the highly- 
gifted Countess of Richmond. Whilst most historians 
agree that the measures of Henry the Seventh were such 
as to render his people powerful and happy, they admit 
the character of the monarch to be far from faultless. As 
he grew old, avarice became the predominating quality of 
Henry the Seventh, and he found ready instruments of 
his will in two lawyers, Empson and Dudley, who became 
so hardened in their oppression as to set aside all forms of 
law in their determination to enrich the royal treasury. 
King Henry upon his death-bed became sensible of his 
error, and warned his son and successor against similar 
policy. 

The Queen of Henry the Seventh, Elizabeth of York, 
died some time before her consort. The children of King 
Henry the Seventh and Elizabeth of York were two sons 
and two daughters, viz : 1. Arthur, married to Catherine, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, sovereigns of Castile 
and Arragon ; — the Prince Arthur died at the age of six- 
teen, in 1502. 2. Henry, who succeeded his father. 3. 
Margaret, married first to James the Fourth, King of Scot- 
land, and was the grandmother of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and great-grandmother of Bang James the First of Eng- 
land, and Sixth of Scotland. The Princess Margaret 
married, secondly, Douglas, Earl of Angus. 4. Mary, 
youngest daughter of Henry the Seventh, married, first, 
Louis the Twelfth, King of France ; secondly, Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Sufiblk. 

IMFBOVXICENTS IN THIS BEION. 

Shillings first coined in England. Maps and Sea Charts used. The 
Star Chamher instituted. Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster, 
built as a royal tomb. Jesus College, Oxford, founded 1496, by 
Robert Alcock, bishop of Ely. 

Voyages and Discoveries, — The reign of Henry the Seventh is the 
era of great discoveries. At this period great possessions were added 
to Spain and Portugal, by the discovery of Brazil, in 1486, and a 
^7788^ portion of South America. The crowns of Castile and Axr»> 
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gon, liai^g been united by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabelky 
these flOYereigns had vast means for the prosecution of great enter* 
prises. King Henry the Seyenih was deprived,^ an accident, of the 
sendees of Columbus, who sailed for the New World under the aus- 
pices of Ferdinand and Isabella. It is remarkable that the name of 
neither of the great voyagers who had the honour of discoTering 
Korth America, should have been given to the country. Sebastian 
Cabot, a Venetian, who had settled at Bristol, discovered Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, and the North-eastern coasts, which after- 
wards composed the British Empire in North America.. Columbus, 
in his third voyage from Spain, in 1495, landed in several places 
upon the Southern coast of North America, without making any 
•ettlement, which has caused some writers to assert that he merely 
pointed out the way to America, and discovered the islands contiguous 
to it. Many adventurers were jealous of the renown of Columbus, 
who was a Genoese ; and a Florentine, Amerigo Vespucci, (who 
visited America in 1499, after the voyage of Columbus,) so artifully 
magnified his own exploits, in a work which he publi^ed, that the 
public unjustly conferred bis name upon this quarter of the globe. 
Not only North and South America, but the East and West ladies, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, were discovered in this reign. Bartho- 
lomew Diax, a Portuguese, was the first to discover the Cape of Grood 
Hope, and Yasco de Gonna, a Portuguese nobleman, was the first to 
double or sail round it. These voyages caused a demand for ships, 
and Henry the Seventh laid the foundation of the British navy, by 
the building of an immense vessel, called the ** Great Harry,** which 
was built at a cost of 14,000/., and was the first of British vessels 
which resembled a modem man-of-war. Henry the Seventh was the 
owner of several merchant ships, by which he advanced the interests 
of navigation and encouraged commerce. 

Architecture, — This is the era of the Florid Grothic Style of Archi- 
tecture, from 1441 to 1516. The gorgeous tabernacles and shrine- 
work, the rich drapery and elaborate sculpture of the English cathe- 
drals, date from this period. The finest specimens of the Florid 
Gothic are King's College Chapel, Cambridge, Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh, Westminster Abbey, (which was executed at an expense of 
14,000/., or 80,000/. according to the present value of money,) and 
St George's Chapel, Windsor. Many of the finest pieces of sculpture 
of this era, including the tombs of Henry the Seventh, and his mother 
the Countess of Richmond, were executed by Torregiano, a Floren- 
tine sculptor, who spent some time in England. Sir Reginald Bray, 
who designed the nave of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, died before 
its completion in 1508. Torregiano taught English artists to model 
portraits in '* terra cotta,** moulded brickwork. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. By what title was the Earl of Richmond called to the throne of 
England? 
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2. Of whom was he the grandson, and from what son of Edward 
the Third was he descended ? ! 

3. In what year did Henry the Seventh come to the throne, and 
what monarchs reigned in France at this period ? 

4. What conspiracies were formed against Henry the Seventh, and 
whom did Lambert Simnel personate ? 

5. Whom did Ferkin Warbeck pretend to be ? 

6. How did this rebellion terminate ? 

7. What good regulation did King Henry make, and for what 
were the services of vassals exchanged ? With what government did 
King Henry the Seventh make an advantageous treaty ? 

8. For what quality was Henry the Seventh distinguished as he 
grew old, and what were the names of the lawyers who oppressed the 
people ? 

9. Did King Henry repent of his conduct? 

10. Name the children of Henry the Seventh and the princess and 
princes whom they married. 

11. What countries were discovered in this reign ? 

12. Give the names of the two sovereigns under whose auspices 
Columbus sailed when he discovered America. 

13. Why was not the name of Columbus given to the country 
which he discovered ? 

14. What part of North America was discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot ? 

15. Who discoyered the Cape of Good Hope, and who sailed 
round it ? 

16. What wa3 the name of the ship built by Henry the Seventh 
which was the first British vessel which resembled a man-of-war ? 

17. What was the style of architecture at this period ? 

18. Name the finest specimens of this style. 

19. What Italian sculptor was in Engird at this period, and what' 
works did he execute ? 



HENET THE EIGHTH 

mSIGNED THIRTTrSEyEN TEJLBS. 



^*''?? C^la^^^J^Vf* ^^ ^7*1^?* ' ^'j^ *^ Qneiraf renowned. ") Coien^itorarie* 



t^ier Chri$t. J The rule of the Pope thii proud monarch disowned { C in France, 

ISW. i Hence the Qreat Reformation in England aroae, ( louis xii. 

KiKBT Tm. (.And the State, Bomiih tenets and worship oppose. J vraxcu i. 



Henrt the Eighth, the son of Henrj the Seventh, had a 
'better education than most of the princes of his time. He 
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was a capricious, haughty, and passionate monarch, but, like 
many tyrants, fond of flattery. It was by this means that 
Cardinal Wolsey, a man of obscure origin, but of great 
learning and ability, managed the Eling and the affairs of 
the kingdom for nearly fifteen years. Cardinal Wolsey 
was Archbishop of York and Lord Chancellor, but even 
these great offices did not satisfy his ambition. He wished 
for a still greater dignity^- that of Pope — and for this 
purpose plotted with foreign monarchs. Louis the Twelfth 
was King of France when Henry the Eighth first came t6 
the throne of England. At the death of Louis, in 1515, 
Francis the First obtained the crown of France. This 
was the same Francis who was the rival of the celebrated 
Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany. Both the JEm- 
peror and Francis the First professed, at one time, to be 
the friends and allies of King Henry the Eighth; but 
Francis the First and the English king had a quarrel, 
which might have led to serious war with England, if 
Francis had not at that time attempted the conquest of 
Italy. The reign of Henry the Eighth is distinguished 
as the period when that important change in religious be- 
lief and worship, called the Reformation, took place in 
England. Since the introduction of the art of printing into 
England in the reign of Edward the Fourth, the Bible, from 
the great reduction in price, came into the possession of all 
classes of society. People were now permitted to read it 
in their own language, and thousands learned to read, that 
they might avail themselves of this privilege. This was 
the first step towards the Reformation. The next was 
the examination of the religious houses in England by 
Cardinal Wolsey, in some of which many fraudulent prac- 
tices were brought to light, and their lands and property 
given to the Crown. But it was from this monarch, who 
had written in defence of the Roman Catholic faith, that 
the great impulse was given to the movement.* The first 

* Henry the Eiebth (who had been instrncted in school divinity) 
wrote in defence of the Seven Sacraments, in opposition to the works of 
Luther, which the monarch had been permitted by the Pope to read. For 
this work (which is supposed to have been written under the direction of 
Wolsey), Kinff Henry was rewarded by the Pope with the title of De- 
fender of the Faith. 

H 
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queen of King Henry the Eighth was Catherine of Arr9# 
gon, the* widow of his deceased brother Arthur. After 
Beventeen years had passed away, the King professed to 
have scruples respecting the legality of his marriage with 
his brother's widow, and supplicated the Pope to give hi9 
consent to a divorce. Both the Pope and Wolsey wero 
violently opposed to the divorce, particularly when they 
heard that it was King Henry's intention to marry a young 
lady named Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the Queen. 
The King, defying the opposition of his minister and the 
Pontiff, disowned the supremacy of the latter, and took 
upon himself the title of ^ Head of the Church." From 
this period the Pope ceases to have any authority in Eng- 
land. Neither he nor the Roman Catholic priesthood 
have, from this time, power to dictate the form of religious 
worship^ to have any control in the appointment of 
bishops, or in the great seminaries of education, or to be 
appealed to for the forming or dissolution of royal mar* 
riages. As Head of the Church, Bang Henry seized upon 
the lands and property of all the monasteries and abbeys 
in England, and thus added three millions to the royal 
treasury. The divorce between King Henry and Catherine 
of Arragon being carried by the parliament and the En- 
glish lawyers, the king married Anne Bole3m. In Ger- 
many, previous to this period, the Pope had found even a 
more mighty opponent than King Henry, in Martin Lu- 
ther (a monk of the order of St. Augustine, a native of 
Saxony), who had studied the Scriptures with such assi- 
duity, and protested against the doctrines and observances 
of the Church of Rome with such energy and ability, as 
to be considered the great champion of the Reformation. 
You will recollect that Wicklifife, in the reign of Richard 
the Second, had advocated the same opinions as Luther, 
but his followers had not the advantages of being able to 
read the Scriptures in their own tongue, and examine the 
evidences of Christian truth. Archbishop Cranmer, who 
succeeded Cardinal Wolsey in the favour of the king, ob- 
tained permission to have an English Bible placed in 
every parish church in the kingdom, and the creed, the 
Lord's prayer, and the ten commandments read in thft 
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Englisli langnage in the churches. The changes in the 
ritual and ceremonies of the church were embodied in ^* The 
King's Primer," published in 1545, containing some of the 
creeds, prayers, and collects used in the present liturg}r. 
Other reforms contemplated by King Henry the Eighth 
were interrupted by his death, January 28th, 1547} so 
that it was reserved for his successors of the Protestant 
church to establish the changes brought about by the 
Reformation. The Reformation, commenced by Luther 
in Grermany, spread through Denmark, Sweden, England, 
and Scotland. Queen Anne Boleyn had been known, 
bef(»re her marriage with King Henry, to haye favoured 
the opinions of Luther. Very brief was the exaltation 
of this highly gifted, unfortunate lady. Like her enemy 
Wolsey, she incurred the displeasure of the capricious 
king, and was executed in 1536. In 1535, the Lord 
Chancellor Sir Thomas More (the successor of Wolsey) 
was beheaded for refusing to take the oath of supremacy 
to Henry the Eighth. Henry the Eighth had four queens 
after the death of Anne Boleyn ; in all, six, viz. : firsts 
Catherine of Arragon (mother of Queen Mary), whom he 
divorced ; second, Anne Boleyn (mother of Queen Eliza- 
beth), whom he beheaded ; third, Jane Seymour (mother 
of Edward the Sixth), who died in a year after her mar- 
riage ; fourth, Anne of Cleves, whom he divorced ; fiftli, 
Catherine Howard, whom he beheaded ; sixth, Catherine 
Parr, who survived him. 



The Revival of Letters, — The era of Henry the Eighth 
in England, Francis the First in France, Charles the Fifth 
in Grermany, and when Leo the Tenth occupied the papal 
chair, is distinguished as the period of the revival of 
letters. The ignorance of the middle or dark ages had 
passed away ; warlike exploits and superstitious observ- 
ances no longer made up the whole system of human duty. 
The invention of printing was not only the great instru- 
ment in bringing about that important change in the his- 
tory of mankind termed the Reformation, but was the 
source of wonderful activity in the human mind. E^yot^^^ 
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awaking as it were from the lethargy of five centuries. 
Bent forth men whose works will remain, as models of 
excellence, to the latest period of time : — In Italy, Michael 
Angelo, Baffaelle, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Paul Veronese 
(painters), Tasso, Ariosto (poets), Guicciardini (historian), 
Palladio Peruzzi Vignola (architects), Vida, Machiavel, So- 
cinius (miscellaneous writers), &c. ; in Germany, Luther, 
Melancthon (divines); in Holland, Erasmus, called the 
great restorer of learning in Europe; in Prussia, Co- 
pernicus (astronomer); in Sweden, Gustavus Vasa; in 
Portugal, Camoens (poet); in France, Calvin*, Clement 
Marot, Bam us, Rahelais, &c. ; in Switzerland, Zwinglius, 
Holbein f, &c. ; in England, Sir Thomas More, the Earl 
of Surrey, Archbishop Cranmer, Cardinal Wolsey, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, Viscount Rochford, Thomas Cromwell, 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, William Lily» author of Lily's 
" Latin Grammar," J &c. ; Dr, John Colet, the founder 
of St. Paul's school. The progress of the human mind, 
and interest in the pursuit of knowledge, was not at this 
period confined to one sex : — In Italy, Fedele Cassandra, 
born at Venice, 1465, disputed victoriously at Padua in 
philosophy and theology ; and, to hear the lectures of Do- 
rothea Bucca, who had the degree of doctor conferred 
upon her at Bologna in 1436, students flocked from all 
parts of Europe ; in Spain, was Francesca Lebrixa, who 
delivered lectures upon the New Testament, and the 
works of St. Augustine ; in France, the Queen of Na^* 
varre, sister to Francis the First, wrote "Miroir da 
TAme Pecheresse," and several other works; in Eng- 
land, the Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry the 
Seventh, rendered her name illustrious by her literary 
. attainments, and foundations of St. John's and Christ's 
Colleges at the University of Cambridge; indeed, during 

* See History of France, reign of Francis the First, for great men of 
France. Calvin was a native of Picardy, who afterwards settled at Geneva. 

t Hans Holbein, a portrait painter, paosed much of his time in England, 
patronised by Henry the Eighth. 

I The preface to Lily's Latin Grammar, published in 1513, was written 
by Wolsey, the Latin syntax by Erasmus, the English rudiments by 
Dr. Colet, the English syntax by Lily. The first printed English gram- 
mar is said to be that of John Holt, of Magdalen College, O^ord, pub- 
lighted in 1497 
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the whole of the sixteenth centurj, from the reign of 
Henry the Eighth to that of James the First, the attain- 
ments of the ladies of the period attest the rapid ad- 
vance of refinement and civilisation; Queen Catherine 
Parr composed sermons, prayers, and corresponded in 
Latin with her step-daughter the Princess Mary ; Queen 
Elizabeth was mistress of seven languages; Lady Jane 
Grey was conversant with the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
languages ; the daughters of Sir Thomas More, of the 
Protector Somerset, of Sir Anthony Cooke (the last the 
mothers of Burleigh and Bacon), were distinguished for 
acquirements which called forth the eulogies of the great 
scholars of the age. 

□CPROVDMENTS IN THIS BEION. 

Learning. — 1. The study of the Greek language through the influ- 
ence of Erasmus, Henry the Eighth, and Cardinal Wolsey, commenced 
at the University of Oxford. Christ Church College, Oxford, founded 
by Wolsey, 1525. 

2. The College of Physicians instituted by Cardinal Wolsey, 1518^ 
Trinity College, Cambridge, founded by Henry the Eighth, 1540. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, founded by Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 1516. Brazenose College, Oxford, founded in 1509. 

Inventions. — Muskets and the spinning-wheel were the inyentions 
of this period. The spinning-wheel was invented by Jurgen, 1530, 
a German, but improved upon by Arkwright, in the reign of George 
the Third. The Gobelin tapestry brought into England in this reign 
by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. The damask rose brought 
into England by Lynacre, 1523. 

Manufactures. — Cotton, we are informed by Mr. Grace Calvert, 
was imported into Europe by the Venetians, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It was reserved for the men of Lancashire to have the first idea 
of manufacturing it into fabric, owing to the protection and en- 
couragement given to this nascent trade by Henry the Eighth. Soap 
manufactured at London and Bristol, 1524. 

Public Buildings. "-^King Henry the Eighth had ten magnificent 
palaces. The palace of Greenwich was completed by Henry the 
Eighth, and was the birth-place of Queen Elizabeth. The palaces of 
Whitehall and Hampton Court were built by Cardinal Wolsey. St 
James's was converted from an hospital into a palace, by Henry the 
Eighth. Hampton Court, purchased by Heniy the Eighth from 
Wolsey, was the birth-place of Edward the Sixth, and there King 
Henry the Eighth resided after his marriage with Queen Jane Sey- 
mour. ' llie tapestries at Hampton Court, during the residence of 
Cardinal Wolsey, were valued at 12,000£ 

H 3 
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Voj^ages and Ducovenm,'^The coast of Fern discovered by a 
Spaniard, Pizarro, in 1518. Mexico conquered bj Ferdinand Cortez, 
a Spaniard, in 1521. These vast territories were added to the do- 
minions of Charles the Fifth, King of Spain and Emperor of Germany. 

Education. — Henry the Eighth promoted the education of the 
-people by founding schools in many of the cities and villages of Eng- 
{wd. Some of these schools, like those of Bochester WcHrcester, Can- 
terbury, Chester,Carlisle,and Ely, are coeval with the establidmients of 
the Dean and dbapter, and are supported by the cathedral zevenues. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATIOBr. 

1. What was the character of Henry the Eighth ? 

2. In what year did he come to the throne ? 

3. What great offices were filled by Cardinal Wolsey? 

4. To what still higher dignity did Wolsey aspire ? 

5. Who were the Kings of France daring the reign of Heniy the 
JSighth? 

6. For what important event is the reign of Henry the Eighth dig- 
jtinguished ? 

7. What was the first step towards the BeformatioiL ? 

8. What was the next step ? 

9. Who gave the great impulse to the movement ? 

IQ. Who refused to give consent to the divorce of Heniy the 
Eighth and Catherine of Arragon ? 

11. What title did King Henry the Eighth take after disowning 
the supremacy of the Pope ? and what Lord Chancellor was beheaded 
for revising to take the oath of supremacy to Henry the Eighth ? 

12. What is the situation of the Pope with regard to England from 
this period ? 

13. What property did King Henry seize upon ? 

14. Whom did the King marry after his divorce from Catherine of 
Arragon ? 

15. Who protested against the doctrines of the CSiurch of Bome in 
Germany ? 

16. Into what countries did the Beformation introduced by Luther 
in Germany extend ? 

17. Who obtained permission to have English Bibles In the 
-churches? 

18. What was the fate of Anne Boleyn ? 

19. Give the names of the six Queens of Henry the Eighth. 

20. For what are the reigns of Henry the Eighth in England, Francis 
the First in France, and Charles the Fifth in Germany distinguished? 

21. What countries produced many learned men? Name the 
|>ainters and poets of Italy? 

22. Name some learned ladies of England, and in what year the 
ilrst printed 3Einglish grammar was published. 

^3, What coUeges were foi:in4?d by Wols^? 
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• S4. Wliat inyentions were of thk period ? 

25. When was cotton introduced into Europe, and in what county 
of England was it first made up into fabric ? 

26. How many palaces had Henry the Eighth ? 

27. Who built Hampton Court ? 

28. What provision for the education of the people was made by 
Henry the Eighth, and what coUege was founded at the University of 
Cambridge by the King. 

29. What vast territories were added in this reign to the dominions 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth? and by whom were these countries 
discovered? 



EDWARD THE SIXTH. 

BEXGNED StX TBABB. 



Temn r Thia great Reformation, by mmortiiy ine«iM wren^t, "N Cc^emporant 

oAer ChriULj King Edward the Sixth to perftetlon h«th brought ; ( ... su...^ 

1M7. *) He wu young, but hit coonKllortwiM lent hiffl Aid: f ***''^"**<^ 

BDWASS Ti. V AduumetenMblfeeadgiMthedlq^lefcd. } BBmr n. 



If we could roll back the stream of time, for little more 
than three hundred years, and peep into the palace of 
Hatfield House, we might discern, at early dawn, two 
youthful students : one of them, a boy of tender years, is 
intent upon an English version of the Holy Scriptures ; 
the other, a young lady of serene aspect, has her attention 
absorbed by a Greek Testament. This pair, Edward the 
Sixth and his sister, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, are thus 
employing themselves, whilst awaiting the arrival of their 
tutors. Dr. Cox and Sir* Anthony Cooke, to commence 
their tasks. At such an early age did the pious inclina- 
tions of this young king manifest themselves. Archbishop 
Cranmer and a committee of bishops and divines were 
appointed by the king and the parliament to continue the 
reform in the Church Service commenced in the late reign. 
The Primer of Henry the Eighth was succeeded in 1548 
and in 1552 by Liturgies, called " The First and Second 
; Books of King Edward the Sixth;** new versions of the 
Psalms were also introduced. Edward the Sixth, who wa& 
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the son of King Henry the Eighth and Queen Jane Seymour, 
was but ten years of age. at the death of his father. His 
uncle, Seymour, Duke of Somerset, brother to Queen Jan^ 
was made Lord Protector of the kingdom. At his death, 
the ambitious Duke of Northumberland succeeded to that 
dignity. The son of the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, had married the Lady Jane Grey, 
daughter to the Countess of Dorset, and grand-daughter 
to Henry the Seventh. The Princess Elizabeth and Lady 
Jane Grey stood next in the order of Protestant suc- 
cession to the crown, the Princess Mary having been 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. Great distress 
had been caused in England by the dissolution of the con- 
vents in the late reign, by which many sick and aged 
people were deprived of an asylum. King Edward did 
all he could to alleviate this evil ; many of the religious 
houses were converted into schools ; others, into hos- 
pitals. Christ*s Hospital, and the Grammar Schools' of 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham, were some of the numerous 
schools founded and endowed by Edward the Sixth. Christ's 
Hospital had been a religious house.; so had St. Thomas's 
Hospital, Bedlam Hospital, and Bethlem Priory. The 
attainments of King Edward the Sixth were the wonder 
and admiration of his cotemporaries ; although, as we 
have shown, the upper ranks of society were highly 
educated during the Tudor dynasty. Historians inform 
us the youthful monarch understood the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish languages. His Latin Exer- 
cises, which have been preserved, do him great credit. 
Music and natural philosophy are also said to have formed 
objects of pursuit to King Edward; to theology, as we 
have seen, his mind had a natural bias. To the deep regret 
of the nation, this excellent young king fell a victim to 
consumption, aggravated by unskilful treatment, a proof of 
the ignorance of medical science at this period. Edward 
the Sixth had only attained his sixteenth year when he 
died, at the palace of Greenwich, in 1553 ; his cousin. 
Lady Jane Grey, having been nominated as his successor. 
In this reign, a. d. 1547, the Scots were defeated by the 
EngUah at the battle of Pinkey or Musselburgh. 
Edward the Sixth died umnvctied* 
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ZUFBOVEMENTS IN THIS BEIGN. 

Since the discoverj of America, the East and West Indies, and the 
Cape of Gk)od Hope, the demand for ships had rapidlj increased^ 
The encouragement given to commerce hj Henry the Seventh, had 
induced many foreign merchants to settle in England. We read of 
merchants from Venice, Florence, and Grenoa, receiving Anne of 
Cleves, upon her entrance into London, as the fourth consort of 
Henry the Eighth. The woollen manufacture had at this period 
greatly extended, — -Beverley, Leeds, Wakefield, in YorkiEAure^ with 
Totness, in the West of England, had become noted for the excel- 
lence and quality of their fabrics. Cotton spinning, notwithstanding 
the slow and irregular mode of working at this period^ had rapidly 
^read, and was greatly resorted to by the inhabitants of Lancashire 
during the fallow seasons of agriculture. The town of Manchester 
became celebrated for the superiority of its productions. An act to 
regnlate the weight of Manchester cottons appears in 1552, the fifth 
year of Edward the Sixth. The office of Lord Lieutenant was first 
created by Edward the Sixth, in 1549, by commissions renewable 
yearly. 

Education, — More than twenty grammar schools in the cities sad 
v^lages of Ihigland were founded and endowed by King Edward the 
Sixth. Amongst these are, Bath, Bedford, Buckingham, Southampton, 
Stafford, Lichfield, Ludlow, Frome, St. Edmund's Bury, Stourbridge^ 
Morpeth, &c. 

Literature. — The first English comedy. Gammer Gurt€n*a Needle, 
by Heywood, appeared in this reign. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did Edward the Sixth come to the throne, and 
what age was he ? 

2. Who was the E[ing of France at this time ? 

3. Who was the guide of King Edward in the completion of the 
changes in religious worship introduced at the Reformation ? 

4. Who was made Protector of the kingdom ? 

5. Who succeeded the Duke of Somerset as Protector ? 

6. Whom did the son of the Dake of Northumberland marry ? 

7. To what purposes were the religious houses dissolved by Heniy 
the Eighth converted ? 

8. What schools were founded by Edward the Sixth ? 

9. What were the attainments of Edward the Sixth ? 

10. How old was Edward the Sixth at his death? and who was 
nominated as his successor ? 

1 1. What battle was fought with the Scots during this reign ? 

12. What manufactures were extended at this period ? 

13. What office was created by Edward the Sixth ? 

14. What was the name of the first English comedy? 
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LADY JANE GREY, KEIGNED TEN DAYS. 



Ttan /'Edwwd** rifter, Queen Msiy, devoted to Bone, ") CMoRfMrarr 

^fter ChrigL J Her brother*! good neanuvs hed well-nigh o'erthrovn | ( . su^.^ 

15S8. ^ To restore the old iUth,cnielmeuu she employed: f "''wioe. 

KABT. (^ With baming and torture her subjectodeetrqjred. J xursr n. 

The reign of Qneen Marj is one of the most gloomy 
periods of English historj. It is like the rule of Charles 
the Ninth and his brothers in France. Some historians 
have attributed the intolerance of this Queen to the neglect 
of early educaticm. It is quite certain, that she had not 
from nature either the fine understanding or excellent judg- 
ment in the affairs of life possessed by her sister Elizabeth, 
but she was not deficient in ability, and the solid nature 
of her acquirements is proved by her translations from 
the Latin language. There is a translation of the Princess 
Mary's, in her eleventh year, of the prayer of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and another, at a later period of life, of the 
paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John, by Erasmus. Ac- 
complishments were not wanting in this Princess. She 
sang well, and, at the age of four, we have an account 
of her playing upon the virginals (an instrument which 
gave the first rude idea of a piano-forte) for the enter- 
tainment of some French gentlemen. The temper of the 
Princess was soured by ill health ; and the circumstance 
of her father's divorce from Catherine of Arragon, was 
calculated to wound her deeply. If anything could be 
ofiered in extenuation of the unrelenting persecution of 
the Protestants by Mary, it would be the strength of early 
impressions — the lessons of her Spanish mother, a zealous 
Roman Catholic, who spared no pains to initiate Mary 
into the customs of her church and her country, intend- 
Jnff her to be the bride of her cousiny the celebrated 
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Charles €he P^ftli, although Charles was more than twenty 
years older than the English Frinoefis. It is rather re- 
markable that Mary should become the daughter-in-law 
instead of the bride of Charles. She married Philip of 
Spain, soon after her accession, a stem and crud prinoe, 
who, though by act of parliament debarred from any 
share in the government of England, wished to establish 
the Inqnisition in this country. You will reooDeet that 
King Edward the Sixth nominated his cousin, Lady Jane 
Grey, as his successor. That estimable and talented young 
lady, at this time but sixteen years of age, had the title 
of Queen for ten days ; then (with her father-in-law, the 
Duke of Northumberiand, and h«r husband. Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley) was beheaded by Mary's order. Mary soon 
proved her devotion to the faith of her mother, by re- 
ling the laws made in favour of the Protestants by 
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[enry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, reviving the 
aervice of the Mass, and ail the ceremonials of the 
Homish Church. Lnprisonment, exile, and death fol- 
lowed the severe laws against the Protestants. In the 
•course of three years three hundred persons were burned 
alive, of whom fifty-four were females, and four children* 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Bonner, formerly 
Bishop of London, whom Queen Mary had restored to 
their dignities, were the most unrelenting persecutors of 
the Protestants. Among their victims were the venerable 
and pious Latimer, Bishop of Worcester; Ridley, Bishop 
of London ; and the great advocate of the Reformation, 
Archbishop Cranmer. Ridley and Latimer were burnt 
'in the year 1555, in the public streets at Oxford, near 
•Baliol College. When Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, 
was tied to the stake, and the flames gathering around 
him, he was o^red a pardon if he would retract his opi- 
nions, but he prepared for the torture, and met his dreadful 
fate without a ^oan. Horrible scenes of this kind were 
of constant recurrence in London. A clergyman, named 
Taylor, was put into a pitch barrel, and, before the fire 
was kindled, a faggot from an unknown hand was thrown 
at his head, which made it stream with blood. He died 
ringing the thirty-first Psalm. Such exam|^lea of CV^\%> 
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tian fortitude and resignation awed the ferocity of tlie 
multitude, too apt in their indiscriminate love of vengeance 
to insult the fallen, and exaggerate the severity of those 
in power. The attention of the people of England was 
diverted from these barbarities by a war with France, at 
the instigation of Philip of Spain, the husband of Queen 
Mary. If you turn to the reign of Henry the Second, 
in the History of France, you will find that that country 
and Spain were at war, and that the Spaniards defeated 
the Fi*ench at the battle of St. Quintin. This success 
elated King Philip, but soon the loss of Calais (through 
the dismissal of a portion of the English garrison during 
the winter), effaced the memory of this triumph, and 
filled the English nation with dismay. For two hundred 
years had the town of Calais been in possession of the 
English, and was the chief market for wool and other com- 
modities. It was restored to the French by the bravery of 
the Duke of Guise. This unexpected and disastrous event, 
and the murmurs of the people at an unsuccessful war, 
preyed upon the mind of the Queen, who had long been in 
a declining state of health. She died at the palace of St 
James's, in the forty-third year of her age. There were 
no heirs from the marriage of Queen Mary with Philip 
of Spain. 

IMFBOVEMXNTS IN THIS BEIGK. 

The Horse Guards institnted. Hax sown in England in this 
reign. Hemp, according to the researches of Mr. Hudson Turner, 
was planted in England in the reign of Edward the First. B7 the 
recent experiments of the Chevalier Claussen, flax may, by the pro- 
cess of bleaching, be applied to the same purposes as cotton. The 
use of starch discovered, 1552. Drinking glasses were introduced 
into England at this era. They were imported from the island of 
Horano, near Venice, the most ancient glass manufactory in Europe. 
These glasses were called ** beakers," from the Italian ** bicchiere" a 
glass. 

JiftMtc.— The musical instruments introduced in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were ** the Regale" a sort of small organ ; the Virginala, an 
inferior sort of spinnet (continually referred to for a century after) ; 
the Citemj the Spanish viol, chests of six viols, of six strings each, 
for concerts of that music only ; the Crumlwm^ a curling horn with 
finger holes $ the Recorder, a wind instrument resembling the cla- 
rionet; the PdbfphcaU, a viol on which Elizabeth is said to have 
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played ; the Comet; the Shalm or PsaUery; the Dvkerisse; and the 
Lute or modem Guitar, which remained in fashion until the time of 
Charles the Second. — lUuetratums of British History , 

Education, — Trinity College, Oxford, St. John's College, Oxford, 
founded in 1 554 and 1657 ; the grammar schods at Clitheroe, Boston, 
and Walsall, founded and endowed by Fhilip and Mary. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What relation was Queen Mary to l^dward the Sixth and Henry 
the Eighth ? and in what year did ner reign commence ? 

2. Who had been nominated as his successor by Edward the Sixth? 

3. Whom did Lady Jane Grey marry? and what was her fate and 
that of her husband and father-in-law? 

4. Whom did Queen Mary many ? 

5. How did Mfuy prove her devotion to Ibe futh of her mother, 
Catherine of Arragon ? 

6. What bishops were t^e most unrelenting persecutors of the Pro- 
testants? 

7. What was tiie fate of Eidley, Ijatimer, and Hooper, bishop d 
Gloucester ? 

8. With what country were the English at war during this rdgn^ 
and who instigated this war ? 

9. What loss filled the English with disn^^y ? 

10. How long had Calais been in possession of the English J 

11. By whose bravery was Calais restored to France ? 

12. At what palace did Queen Mary die ? 

13. What plant was sown in England in this reign ? 

14. From whence were drinking glasses imported ? 

15. What sort of an instrument wa$ the virginals ? 

16. Who reigned in France at this time? 

17. What schools were founded by Philip and Mary? and what 
colleges were founded in this reign at Oxford. 
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Tion ^Bnt ft brighter dfty dawned when EUnbetiireigiMd, 
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CSotemnoraries 
in France. 

HKVST II. 
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CKAKLKS IX. 
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BUTBT IT. 



Afteb the terrible scenes of persecution in the late reign, 
the English people hailed with delight the accession of a 
Protestant princess. Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, had, as the hope and repre- 
sentative of the Protestant cause, been an object of sus- 
picion and apprehension to Mary and her counsellors. 
Daring the confinement of the princess in the Tower, in 
the reign of her sister, a privy council warrant for her 
execution had been sent by the Lord Chancellor Grardiner. 
Observing that the signature of the Queen was not af- 
fixed to this instrument, the lieutenant of the Tower 
refused to carry it into execution, and the delay caused 
by ascertaining the sentiments of Mary saved the life of 
Elizabeth. The gloomy recesses of the Tower were ex- 
changed by the order of Mary for the palace of Wood- 
stock, as a place of confinement for her sister. It was 
some time before the severity of the Queen ceased to be 
exercised, and the Protestant heiress to the throne was 
permitted to return to her favourite residence, Hatfield 
House.* It was to this palace, November 17th, 1558, 

* Durinfi; her retirement at Hatfield, the Princess Elizabeth pnrsncd 
those studies to which she had from her earliest years shown such apti- 
tude and inclination. Roger Ascham, her principal instructor, has, with 
other erudite scholars of the age, left his testimony to the acquirements 
of this Princess. He describes, with enthusiasm, her proficiency in his- 
tory, geography, astronomy, logic, &c., her familiarity with the pages of 
Cicero and Livy, of Sophocles and Demosthenes. The Spanish, French, 
and Italian languages, the royal pupil spoke with ease and fluency, and 
■ome fragments of poetry have been preserved, which prove that, likt 
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tbat the conrtiers (some of whom had been active in 
carrying out the severe measures of Mary towards her 
sister,) rushed from the chamber of the dying queen; 
and on November 23rd, the streets of London, tlm>ugb 
which, but three short years ago, the heiress to the throne 
of England had been carried as a guarded captive to the 
Tower, resounded with the cries of the populace, ** Long 
live Queen Elizabeth." The Protestant bishops were, at 
the accession of Elizabeth, reinstated in their benefices^ 
and by the statute of 1559, the English service was re- 
stored, and the liturgies of Eklward the Sixth incorporated 
into the present Book of Common Prayer. From this 
reign, therefore, we date the permanent establishment 
of the Church of England, and the Presbjrterian Church 
in Scotland. Notwithstanding, however, the conformity 
of a great portion of her subjects to the discipline of 
the Protestant church, and the great capacity of Eliza- 
beth for government, she was, as the Protestant sove- 
reign of England, exposed at this period to unexampled 
difficulties. The Roman Catholic monarchs of France 
and Spain were, with the Pope at their head, arrayed 
against her, and were ever ready to excite her subjects 
(who favoured the opinions of the church of Rome) to dis* 
affection and revolt. There was, too, living, a claimant 
to the throne of England, whose pretensions the conti- 
nental powers were most anxious to support. This was 
, Mary of Scotland, the great-granddaughter of Henry the 
Seventh, married to the Dauphin of France, (afterwards 
Francis the Second,) and left a widow at the age of nine- 
teen. Both the French Prince and Mary had assumed the 
arms and title of sovereigns of England, which distinction 
Mary, upon her assuming the government of Scotland, 



Anne Boleyn, she excelled in this species of composition. The list of 
"works translated by Elizabeth may incite the emulation of the student of 
modem days. From Greek into Latin the princess translated the Dia- 
logue of Aenophon, the two orations of Socrates, and a play of Euri- 
pides. From Latin into English, Boethins's Consolation of Philosophy, 
Sallust's Jugurthine War, part of Horace's Art of Poetry, Plutarch D* 
Curiositate, &c Translations from the French speeches and letters of 
Elizabeth are disperaed in a variety of coUectioni^ 
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was not disposed to relinquish. Two Scottish noblemen^ 
Earls Darnlej and Bothwell, became, after the death of 
Francis, the husbands of Marj, whose conduct so alienated 
the affections of her Scottish subjects, as to force her to 
take refuge in England. For eighteen years the Queen 
of Scotland was kept in confinement, during which period 
she is said to have entered into various plots with the 
Boman Catholics^ and was supposed to be in correspond- 
ence with the French government, for the purpose of 
dethroning Elizabeth. There have been many doubts as 
to the truth of the charges against Mary, but as the dis- 
affected were ever ready to rally around her, it was thought 
the peace of the country and the security of the throne 
were endangered whilst she lived. Accordingly, after 
being tried fbr treason, (or rather going through the form 
of a trial*,) the unfortunate Queen of Scotland was con- 
demned to death, and executed at Fotheringay Castle, in 
Northamptonshire, February 8th, 1586. Few historians 
attempt to vindicate this action of Elizabeth ; yet it is 
difficult to judge how far, in her severe measures towards 
. Mary, the Queen was influenced by counsellors who had 
' conveyed to her exaggerated rumours of plots and con- 
spiracies. The minds of the Protestants of England had 
been inflamed against Mary and the French government 
' by the horrible deeds of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
of which you will read an account in the History of France, 
in the reign of Charles the Ninth, who was the brother 
of Francis the Second, the first husband of Mary. But 
soon the Queen of England and her subjects had to con- 
tend with a more formidable foe to the reformed religion, 
than the ill-fated Queen of Scotland. This was Philip 
of Spain, who, after the death of Queen Mary of England, 
married a French princess, and of whom you will read 
in the History of France, as the great head and supporter 
of the Roman Catholic League. Philip bore a great enmity 
to Queen Elizabeth, because she had assisted h^ Protestant 

• The trial of Mary, Qaeen of Scotland, was, like that of Anne Bolevn, 
oonducted with little regard to legal forms. The Qaeen was refusecl a 
copy of her protest, and of the notes she had taken previous to her trial, 
and, like Anne Boleyn, had no adrocate to plead her cause. 
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subjects in the Netherlands, and in 1585 sent a military 
force there under the command of the Earl of Leicester 
and Sir Philip Sydney. You must recollect that Holland 
became a republic in this reign ; and if you turn to 
the table of the House of Burgundy, in the history of 
France, you will ascertain how the King of Spain became 
the sovereign of the Netherlands. The revenue of Spain 
was enormous at this period, and King Philip, who had 
made immense preparations to attack England by inva- 
sion, was joined by the princes of Italy and Spain. The 
Duke of Parma conducted the land forces, and the Duke 
di Medina Sidonia commanded the fleet, consisting of 130 
vessels of a greater size than any which had been seen in 
Europe, and Philip was so certain of conquest, that he 
called the fleet, " the Invincible Armada." The English 
w^ere but ill prepared to meet this formidable force ; but 
the people came forward with loans and gifts, and many 
vessels were built and equipped by the British merchants. 
The resolute spirit of Elizabeth was aroused to confront 
the threatened danger. With a general's truncheon in 
her hand, and a steel helmet upon her head, (looking the 
heroic representative of the victors of Cressy and Agin- 
court,) she rode through the ranks of the soldiers at 
Tilbury Fort, and, appealing to them to uphold the martial 
glory of England, and the honour of their sovereign, was 
responded to with thrilling heartiness. It was not, how- 
ever, by human means that the dreaded Armada was to 
be defeated. The English commander, the brave Lord 
Howard, of Effingham, had taken several of the Spaniards' 
best shi ps, when a mighty tempest arose to disperse and 
scatter the rest. As soon as the news of the loss of the 
Spanish force came to England, the Queen went in state 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, to give thanks for this victory, 
and ordered medals to be struck, with th is inscription, — 
" He blew with his winds, and they were scattered." The 
defeat of the Spanish Armada was in 1588. Queen 
Elizabeth lived fifteen years afterwards. She saw five 
sovereigns upon the throne of France ; of the last, Henry 
the Fourth, she was a firm ally, although deeply displeased 
at that monarch's renunciation of the Prot^alwcAi ^^vOvi.. 
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The court of Queen Elizabeth was very brilliant, and was 
visited by many princes and learned men from all countries. 
The great Duke of Sully, the celebrated minister of 
Henry the Fourth of France, speaks of the attainments 
and conversation of the Queen of England with admira- 
tion and delight. The Protestant divines, amongst whom 
were Ridley and Latimer, in the reign of Mary, had been 
fearful that Elizabeth, from motives of state policy, would 
enter into an alliance with a foreign prince. The Duke 
of Savoy, the Prince of Denmark, the Prince of Sweden, 
the King of Poland, Philip of Spain, and the Duke of 
Anjou, (afterwards Henry the Third of France,) were 
competitors for the hand of the Queen of England. No 
sovereign was ever more beloved by her subjects than 
Elizabeth. In her progresses through the land, when 
petitions were presented to her, she would take them with 
her own hand, read them carefully, and, speaking kindly 
to the suppliant, promise that his or her wishes should be 
attended to. In one of her progresses Queen Elizabeth 
visited the Earl of Leicester, at Kenilworth Castle, where 
she was entertained with great magnificence. The Earls 
of Leicester and Essex were great favourites with Eliza- 
beth ; the latter incurred her displeasure. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, keeper of the Great Seal, Burleigh, Walsingham, 
&c., were the ministers of Elizabeth, under whose admi- 
nistration the commerce of the country was extended, 
and the middle classes attained a high degree of pro- 
sperity. Elizabeth, and her predecessors of the Tudor 
race, have been accused of stretching their power to the 
very verge of despotism, yet the Queen, at one of the 
last parliaments in her reign, October 27th, 1601, refused 
to enforce her prerogative when contrary to the interests of 
her people. The historian Macaulay applauds the admir- 
able temper and judgment of Elizabeth upon this occasion, 
in sending a conciliatory message to the House of Commons, 
after a stormy discussion upon the monopolies, (or right to 
sell licenses for the sale of wine, salt, oil, starch, steel, and 
vinegar,) when the Queen thanked the Commons for their 
care of the public weal, and promised to redress the 
grievances of her subjects. Not only was internal com- 
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raerce extended in this reign, but the successful voyages 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese excited the emulation of 
the English, and expeditions were fitted out to discover 
a shorter passage to the East Indies. This was the cause 
of the establishment of the East India Company. Sir 
Martin Frobisher, Sir John Hawkins, and Sir Francis 
Drake, (who sailed round the world,) were the great 
voyagers of this period. Trade between England and 
Turkey was commenced about the year 1583. 

IMFBOVEMENTS IN THIS BBIQN. 

The Koyal Exchange and Custom Honse built. The Dublin 
University and Bodleian Library, at Oxford founded. Laws for 
the relief of the poor instituted. Three new colleges erected at 
Cambridge. Silk stockings introduced : Queen Elizabeth pre- 
sented with a pair, 1560. From this period cloth hose were dis- 
continued. The stocking frame invented by William Lee, of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Telescopes invented by Jansen of 
^liddleburgh, 1590. Carriages introduced from France; sedan 
chairs were, however, used long after this period. In the reign of 
Mary we read of the Duchess of Alva paying a visit to Queen Mary 
in a sedan chair of black velvet, borne by four gentlemen. Tulips, 
peaches, and laurels, and many plants and vegetables, were intro- 
duced into England by the young noblemen and great voyagers of 
the period. Potatoes were introduced into England by Sir Francis 
Drake, from Santa Fe, in North America, and planted in Ireland by 
Sur Walter Raleigh. Tobacco was brought by Sir Walter Baleigh 
from Tobago, one of the Caribbee islands in the West Indies. 
Knives first made in England in this reign. The hours of repast, in 
the days of Elizabeth, were, breakfast at eight, dinner at eleven, 
and supper at six. 

Great Men. — Shakespeare, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, dramatists and poets. William Shakespeare (the 
greatest genius of England, as Dante was of Italy,) was born at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 1564, died 1616. Sir Philip Sydney, author 
of the Arcadia, a romance ; Lord Verulam, Francis Bacon, was called 
the father of natural philosophy. Camden, Stowe, Speed, Spelman, 
HoUinshed, Sir Walter Raleigh, historians. Knox, Hooker, divines. 
John Fox, historian and divine, author of Fox's Book of Martyrs. 
Burleigh, Cecil, Walsingham, Mildmay, Sir Nicholas Bacon, states- 
men. Sir J. Cheke, Roger Ascham, eminent classical scholars. John 
Napier, inventor of the logarithms. The admirable Crichton, orator, 
poet, and philosopher. Sir Thomas Gresham and Thomas Sutton, 
merchants. Sir Thomas Gresham erected the Royal Exchange, and 
founded a college for the study of the liberal 'sciences. Thomaa 
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Satton was the owner of extensive coal mines, and aflterwards secre- 
tary to the Earl of Warwick. He founded and purchased the Charter 
House. The illustrious foreigners of this era are Galileo, Kepler, Tycho 
Brache, astronomers. Tasso, Gnarini, Camoens, poets. Lopez de 
Vega, the celehrated Spanish dramatist. Scaliger, the critic Titian, 
Guido, the Carracci, painters. Cardinal Famese, a learned Italian, 
&c. &c. The nation^ mind attained a high eleyation in the time of 
Elizabeth. 

Of ladies, eminent for their attainments and knowledge of learned 
languages, the Countess of Pembroke, sister to Sir PMlip Sydney, 
the four daughters of Su" Anthony Cooke (married to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Burleigh, Lord Russell, and Henry Killegrew, were 
conspicuous). The Countess of Westmoreland, daughter of the Earl 
of Surrey (the poet peer of the reign of Henry the Eighth), Mrs. and 
Miss Roper, daughter and granddaughter to Sir Thomas More, were 
also celebrated for their acquirements. 

Miiaic. — Music of the most profound and learned kind was uni- 
versally cultivated by the educated classes during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The music books brought to table after supper contained the 
madrigals and part songs of the great Italian masters of the age, 
viz. Palestrina, Marenzio, Stradella, Cifra ; and their English riv^ 
Wilby, Bennett, Weelkes, Morley, Bateson, Dowland. The whole 
cathedral service was first set to music by Marbecke, organist of 
Windsor, in 1550. Bird, who composed " Non nobis Domine,'* was, 
with Tallis (who set to music the " Te Deum," and several parts of 
the English Liturgy), the organist of Queen Elizabeth's chapel. 

Manufactures, — Weavers, dyers, cloth drapers, linen makers, &c., 
who were dnven in 1667 from Flanders by the cruelties and per- 
secution of the Duke of Alva (the minister of the Roman Catholic 
monarch Philip of Spain), settled in England in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and taught the English the making of baize, serges, Norwich 
crapes, &c. These refugees chiefiy settled in the towns of Canter- 
bury, Norwich, Maidstone, Southampton. The baize makers set- 
tled at Colchester. The art of silk weaving was introduced into 
England during the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth by Lawrence 
des Bouveries, a native of Lisle in Flanders, who learned the art of 
silk weaving from a gentleman of the Dutch Netherlands who had 
settled at Frankfort. In the year 1558 Bouverie transferred his 
business to England, and established himself at Canterbury, as appears 
from the registers of the Walloon congregation there. — CraiA*s 
Romance of the Peerage. 

Domestic Conveniences — China, — Queen Elizabeth is said to be the 
first sovereign of England who had china cups, probably presented 
to her by a merchant of the East India Company's service. The 
provisions for dinner were usually served upon dishes of gold and 
silver, with goblets of Venice of cut glass. Wooden trenchers for 
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plates were still occasionally used, as Harrington in 1592, giving 
directions to his servant, orders that no man wait at table without a 
trencher in his hand, on pain of forfeiture of a penny. 

Earthenware, — The first manufacture of earthenware in England 
was at Stratford»le-Bow and Fulham during the reign of Elizabeth. 
This was the common white ware, exploded hj the improvements of 
Wedgwood in 1764. — Marryatt's Porcelain and Pottery. 

Education of the people, — Queen Elizabeth, like her brother Ed- 
ward the Sixth, was a zealous promoter of the education of the 
people. In addition to Jesus College, Oxford, Westminster school, 
London, and St. Olave's, Surrey, she founded and endowed nume- 
rous granmiar-schools in the counties of England. In the county 
of Cornwall are four of the foundations of Elizabeth, viz. Saltash, 
Bodmin, Penryn, and Launceston. The granmiar-schools of Ashbourne, 
Atherstone, Btunet, Blackburn, Bridgewatcr, Hexham, Worcester, 
High Wycombe, Kingston-upon-Thames, Mansfield, and Fevershom, 
originated with the grants of Elizabeth. The Queen augmented 
Edward the Sixth's grant to the grammar school of Shrewsbury. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Of whom was Queen Elizabeth the daughter, and of what 
cause was she the hope and representative ? 

2. What was her position during the reign of Mary ? 

3. How did she spend her time during her imprisonment, and 
with what languages was she acquainted ? 

4. In what year did she come to the throne? and what permanent 
change took place in the form of religious worship which makes this 
reign memorable? 

5. What sovereigns were adverse to the rule of Elizabeth, and 
whose claims did the court of France support ? 

6. Whom did Mary of Scotland marry ? 

7. Whom did she marry after the death of the Dauphin of 
France ? 

8. With whom did the Queen of Scotland enter into plots during 
her confinement ? 

9. How long was she imprisoned? when and where was she ex- 
ecuted? 

10. Why had the minds of the people of England been inflamed 
against the French government ? 

11. What king reigned in France at the time of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ? 

12. What great foe had England next to contend with ? 

13. Why was Philip of Spain incensed against Elizabeth ? 

14. What was the fleet called which Philip prepared to invade 
England, and what generals commanded it ? 

16. What was the coYiduct of Elizabeth upon t\i\& ocfio&VoT^'t 
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16. How was the Armada defeated ? 

17. How did Queen Elizabeth commemorate the victoiy over thd 
Spanish force ? 

18. How many kings did Elizabeth see upon the throne of France ? 

19. Of which king was she a firm ally ? 

20. Who was the Duke de Sully ? 

21. What English noblemen were great favourites with Queen 
Elizabeth? 

22. Who were her ministers ? 

23. What led to the formation of the East India Company ? 

24. Who were the great voyagers of the period ? 

25. What laws were instituted in this reign ? 

26. Name some of the English poets, dramatists, and historians. 

27. What style of music was in fashion at this period? 

28. What ladies were eminent for their attainments ? 

29. Who founded and endowed the Charter House, and who built 
the Royal Exchange, and founded a College? when and where was 
Shakespeare bom ? 

30. What manufactures were introduced into England during this 
reign? 

31. What merchants first brought china into England ? 

32. What provision for the education of the people was made by 
Elizabeth? 
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Origin at tit ^anit tsf ^tuart, aif ^oliereignif at d^nglantr. 

The Princess Margaret, the elder daughter of King Henry the 
Seventh, married James the Fourth, King of Scotland. The son of 
King James the Fourth, and his consort Margaret, was James the 
Fifth, King of Scotland, who was the father of Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scotland, and the grandfather of James. the First of England and 
Sixth of Scotland. 

James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland, great-great- 
grandson to Henry the Seventh, married Anne, daughter of Frederick 
the Second, King of Denmark, who died in 1619. 

TTie children of James the First, and Anne of Denmark, were — 

1. Henry, died November 6th, 1612, in his eighteenth year. 

2. Charles, who succeeded his father. 

3. Elizabeth, married Frederick, Elector Palatine and Ex-king of Bo- 

hemia, was the mother of the Electress Sophia of Hanover, and 
grandmother of George the First. 

TTie Stuarts who were Sovereigns of England were — 

Began to reign 
I.JAMES I. A. D. 1603. 

2. CHARLES!., son of James I. - - - lG2o. 

(Interregnum of the Commonwealthf Eleven Yean.) 

3. CHARLES H., son of Charles I. - - - 1660. 

4. JAMES II., son of Charles L - - - 1685. 
6. MARY, daughter of James XL, reigned with the 

Prince of Orange, under the title of WILLIAM 

AND MARY 1688. 

6. ANNE, daughter of James IL - - - 1702. 

The immediate descendants of King James the Second, who were not 
called upon to fill the English throne, were — 

1. James Francis, son of James II. and his second consort Mary d'Este, 

commonly called the Old Pretender, died at Rome, 1766. 

2. Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, son of James Francis, took 

the title of Count d' Albany, died at Rome, 1789. 

3. Henry, Cardinal of York, son of James Francis, died at Rome, 1807. 

But for the act of the Protestant succession, passed in the reign of 
William the Third, there were descendants of Henrietta, daughter of 
Charles the First, who had married the Duke of Orleans, who could, at 
the death of Anne, and reiection of James Francis, have laid a claim to 
the throne of England. Ihe Duchess of Orleans left two daughters ; one 
of them married Charles the Second, King of Spain, the other, Victor 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. It was the descendants of the Savoy branch 
who had nearer affinity to the throne of England than the house of 
Hanover. 
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JAMES THE FIRST. 

BEIONflD TWENTY-TWO TEARS. 



Yeara ^The next heir, James ofSootland, was by theQueen named, "^ Cotenmorarka 
ofier Christ. J The son of that Marv for beanty so famed 5 f m France, 

was. ) Though learned, pedantic ; though cautious, yet weak } f" bbnkt iv. 
JAiucs I. Cin this monarch great actions we vainly may seek. J jlouis xuu 



James the First of England, and Sixth of Scotland, had 
been named by Queen Elizabeth as her successor to the 
English Throne. He was the son of Mary, Queen of Scot- 
land, and the Earl of Darnley, and the great-great-grand- 
son of King Henry the Seventh, as you will remark if you 
turn to the table of the Tudor family. The monarchies <^ 
Scotland and England were represented in the person of 
James, who was thirty-seven years of age when he came 
to the throne of the two kingdoms. Being the son of so 
stedfast an adherent to the Roman Catholic faith as Mary 
of Scotland, the papists of England expected great indul- 
gence during his rule, and their disappointment was great 
when they perceived that the new monarch had the same 
determination as Elizabeth to support the Protestant 
cause, and to retain the Protestant clergy in their benefices. 
This declaration was received with deep indignation, and 
two Roman Catholic gentlemen, Catesby and Percy, be- 
came so irritated, in talking over the state of public affairs, 
as to insinuate the necessity of assassinating the King. 
This hint prepared the way for a still deeper scheme of 
treachery, namely, the murder of the Lords and Commons, 
by the laying of a train of gunpowder under the parliament 
house. Guy Faukes, an officer in the Spanish service, 
was, with the Jesuits (Desmond and Garnet), and a few 
others whose fidelity could be relied upon, entrusted with 
the secret of this dreadful plot, which was delayed for a 
year and half by the repeated adjournments of parliament. 
Upon the 5th of November, 1605, Lord Monteagle re- 
ceived a letter advising him to stay away from the par- 
liament house. The earnest and peculiar tone of the 
letter induced Lord Monteagle to show it to the King, 
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who sent Lord Suffolk to examine the vaults under the 
parliament house. Here were found barrels of gunpowder 
and piles of wood, and what gave certainty to suspicion 
was the discovery of Guy Faukes in a corner, with a dark 
lanthorn and a bundle of matches in his pocket, ready to 
set fire to the train. Guy Faukes, upon being seized, 
made a full discovery of the plot, with the names of the 
conspirators. Many of them were put to death, and 
others imprisoned. 

It soon appeared that James the First was more capable 
of making pedantic harangues, and writing learned treatises 
upon the "divine rights of kings," than of comprehending 
the character of the people whom he had been called upon 
to govern. The son of Mary Stuart had not the sagacity 
to discern that, since the Reformation, a spirit of investi- 
gation and love of liberty had become gradually diffused 
amongst the people, which, though restrained by the 
discreet government of Elizabeth, only waited for the 
accession of a less popular monarch to reveal itself. The 
unceasing prodigality of James to his favourites, Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and Carr, Earl of Somerset, the 
sale of titles and honours, aroused loud murmurs and dis- 
content ; and the attempts of the King to enforce his pre- 
rogative, and disputes with his parliament, continued until 
the end of his reign, and laid the foundation of those evils 
which fell so heavily upon his successor. 

One of the darkest stains upon the memory of James 
the First was the execution of the brave and learned Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who had been confined in the Tower 
upon a frivolous charge of treason since the commencement 
of this reign. Released from the Tower, Raleigh incurred 
the displeasure of James by the failure of an expedition 
to discover gold mines in Guinea ; although the King 
averred that he signed the warrants for his execution, not 
for his present transgression, but for his former ofience. 
This cruel and unjust act was followed by a greater 
disaster, which increased the unpopularity of James the 
First : this was the ill-concerted and fruitless enterprise in 
1620, to restore the son-in-law of James the First, 
Frederick^ Elector Palatine of Germany, to the throne of 
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Bobemia> from which he had been deposed by Ferdinand, 
Emperor of Austria. King James the First survived the 
event but five years : he died of a tertian ague, in the 
fifty-ninth year of bis age. 

King James the First married Anne, daughter of 
Frederic the Second, King of Denmark. The children of 
King James and Queen Anne of Denmark, were two sons 
and one daughter, viz: 1. Henry, who died in 1612, in 
his eighteenth year. 2. Charles, who succeeded his 
father. 3. Elizabeth, married to the Protestant Prince 
Frederick, Elector Palatine and Ex-king of Bohemia. 

IMPBOVEMENTS HT THIS BEIGN. 

With the exception of the settlement in Virginia, in 1587 (reign of 
Elizabeth), by Sir Walter Raleigh, the first English settlements in 
America were made in the reign of James the First. In the year 1606 
James' Town was built by a company of merchant adventurers, under 
the auspices of James the First : New England in 1 6 1 4. '^Fhe Puritans, 
who emigrated to America in the year 1620, founded the colony 
of New Plymouth. During the reign of James the First the title 
of baronet was first introduced, and a professorship of music esta- 
blished at Oxford. Tea was introduced into Europe in the early 
part of the seventeenth century ; the price of a single pound was lOl 
The circulation of the blood discovered by Harvey, 1619. The 
United Kingdom of England and Ireland was now called Great 
Britain. King James the First styled himself "His Most Sacred 
Majesty," as Richard Coeur de Lion first assumed the motto of " God 
and my right" 

Eminent Men. — Francis Bacon, the Lord High Chancellor, was 
the great glory of the literature of this period. He wrote chiefly 
in Latin, but is rendered famous by the great variety of his talents 
as a public speaker, wit, courtier, author, and philosopher. Lord Bacon 
• has been called " the Father of Natural Philosophy." The great 
work of Lord Bacon is the " Novum Organum." Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury, Prime Minister of James the First. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who wrote poems and a History of the World during his confine- 
ment in the Tower. Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, dramatists. Robert Burton, author of the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. Owen Feltham, moral and political writer. John Selden, 
Sir H. Spelman, antiquarians. Dr. Donne Fairfax, the translator of 
Tasso ; and Sir John Harrington, who rendered Ariosto into English. 
Sir Hugh Middleton, who brought the New River water to London, 
died in 1631. 

Literature. — The reign of James the First is memorable as the 
period wbea the present translation of the Bible was accomplished 
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by fortj-seven learned diyines. Wickliffe*s translation of the Bible 
appeared in the reign of Richard the Second. Corerdale's and 
Tjrndall's in the reign of Henry the Eighth. These Bibles were 
translated from Latin versions of the Scriptores, but the present 
translation is from the Hebrew the Old Testament, and the New 
Testament the Greek. The translation of the Bible was completed 
in 1611. 

East India Company '^Territorial Acquisition, — The East India 
Company, incorporated in 1600 by Elizabeth, was formed for purely 
commercial purposes, although it gradually became a corporation of 
conquerors, assuming all the functions of the government of an im- 
mense empire, and who in the course of time surrendered the opera- 
tions of trade to individual merchants who traded imder the shelter 
of its power. In the year 1616 the operations of the company em- 
braced Surat in Amedavad, Calicut on the Malabar or western 
coast, and Masulipatam on the Coromandel or eastern coast. 

A writer in the reign of James the First, alluding to the comforts 
of farm houses at this period, when the wooden trenchers and bowls 
had been replaced by the silver salts and comfortable garnish of 
pewter in the cupboard, dwells upon the luxury oi feather beds. Mr. 
J. H. Turner, and other recent writers, contradict the generally re- 
ceived opinion, that straw pallets, and logs of wood for bolsters, 
formed the sleeping couch of the Flantagenets. The researches of 
Mr. Turner (in his valuable work upon Domestic Architecture) have 
also established (from examination of the Subsidy Rolls of Edward 
the First, and the inventories of the merchants of London and 
Bristol, early in the fourteenth century) that the luxury of plate, of 
dishes, porringers of silver, and cups of precious metal, was not con- 
fined to royal households. It has also been proved that household 
linen, table cloths, &c., which we are accustomed to associate with a 
later period, and as belonging to the higher classes of society, were 
in abundance amongst the middle classes of society at the era of the 
Edwards ; so that we have not advanced in domestic comforts so 
much as has been supposed. 

Inventions, — Microscopes first used in Germany, 1621 ; double ones 
discovered by Torricelli, 1624. 

Education, — Wadham and Fembroke Colleges, Oxford, founded 
1613—1620. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was King James the First, and in what year did he come 
to the throne ? 

2. Trace the descent of King James the First from Henry the 
Seventh. 

3. Who were the Kings of France during the reign of James the 
First? 
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4. What monarchies were united at the accession of James the 
First? 

5. Why did the Boman Catholics expect indulgence from James the 
First? 

6. Relate the origin and discovery of the gunpowder plot. 

7. What measures rendered James the First unpopular, and what 
were the names of his favourites ? 

8. What brave and learned nobleman was executed in this reign ? 

9. Whom did the daughter of King James the First marry ? 

10. What settlements were made in .^i^erica during the reign of 
James the First? 

11. What was the United Kingdom of England and Scotland 
called? 

12. Name the Prime Minister, and the Lord High Chancellor, 
eminent men of this period. 

13. How many divines were employed upon the translation of the 
Bible? 

14. What is the difference between the Bible translated in the 
reign of James ithe First and the former ones ? 

15. Who discovered the circulation of the blood, and when? 

16. What title was introduced in this reign ? 

17. When was the East India Company incorporated ? 

18. What were the inventions of this reign, and what Colleges 
founded ? 
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Tectn r A FrotMUnt eauie had First Charles to defencU 
<tfttr Christ, I To which his Fxench Queen no assistance would lend i 

1625. 1 The Parliament this monarch's measures oft opposed* 
OBABUis X. I And death the fate decreed by unrelenting foes. 
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homa ziT. 



Those who have not made themselves acquainted with 
the laws of their country, and have not reflected upon the 
consequence of a violation of those laws, may find it dif- 
ficult to understand how so good and pious a king as 
Charles the First incurred the enmity of his suhjects, and 
that his reign should be one continued scene of contention 
and CAJamity. Charles, like his father, James the First, 
VFA9 more apt to be engrossed by learned pursuits than to 
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observe what was passing around him. If he had done so, 
he might have remarked the change in public opinion, 
that the House of Commons was every year becoming 
more sensible of its strength and importance, and was no 
longer the subservient and accommodating body which it 
had been, when submitting to the caprices of Henry the 
Eighth. All the misfortunes of Charles arose from one 
erroneous principle, which seems to have been instilled 
from infancy into his mind, viz : that his own wUl, not 
the law of the land, was to be the rule for government. 
He thought, like his father, that the rights of Kings were 
before all law, and unalterable by law. It is remarkable 
that the Queen of Charles, Henrietta, daughter of Henry 
the Fourth of France, had been brought up with the same 
absurd notions of the infallibility of sovereigns. Hen- 
rietta resembled her mother (the weak and bigoted Marie 
de Medicis) in character, far more than the hero of France. 
This was the same Marie de Medicis who was at the head 
of the persecution of the French Protestants, in the time 
of Louis the Thirteenth : so . you may imagine what an 
unfit person she was to train up a >queen for Protestant 
England. King Charles was compelled to allow his 
Queen to have chapels and establishments for Roman 
Catholic priests at the palaces of St. James's, Somerset 
House, and Woodstock. The mass was celebrated at 
Whitehall; and Henrietta laid a foundation for dislike 
witli her English subjects, by refusing to be crowned with 
the King, because she would not be consecrated by pre- 
lates of the Church of England. Queen Henrietta was 
but sixteen at the time all this happened, and in after life 
she made many sacrifices for her husband, and exposed 
herself to much danger on his account ; but she had been 
brought up to think it right to support her religion by 
every means in her power, and when she was in France, 
during the rule of Cromwell, she kept her youngest son, 
tlie Duke of Gloucester, without food and resources, to 
force him to conform to the Roman Catholic form of 
worship. This was the young Prince, for whom the 
Duke of Ormond, in 1654, sold the last jewel he possessed 
(the George of the Order of the Garter), to ^gto^vda \ks& 
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son of Charles the First with the necessaries of life.* 
When you read of this religious bigotry, you cannot be 
surprised that such a Queen as Henrietta aggravated the 
difficulties of Charles. Owing to the bad management of 
his finances by James the First, the treasury was in a 
very exhausted condition at the accession of Charles. 
The first parliament, convoked in the reign of Charles the 
First, refusing to supply him with money to carry on the 
expenses of government, the King dissolved it and called 
others, who were equally firm in their opposition. Finding 
he could only govern by being at war with the parliament, 
Charles determined to do without one ; and levying taxes 
on his own authority, and resorting to most arbitrary 
means of raising money, the people declared that the King 
had violated the most sacred principles of the constitution. 
These principles, to which Edward the First, in 1297, 
bound himself to conform, when he confirmed Magna 
Charta, are : First, — The King could not legislate without 
the consent of the parliament. Secondly, — He could 
enforce no taxes without the consent of the parliament. 
Thirdly, — He was bound to conduct the executive ad- 
ministration according to the laws of the land ; if he 
broke them, his advisers and agents were responsible.** 
After the Petition of Right (enacted to abolish the Court 
of Star Chamber, High Commission Court, and other 
grievances), had been signed and violated by Charles, the 
houses of parliament were not convoked for eleven years, 
from 1629 to 1640, a circumstance without parallel in 
English history. One of the first acts of the parliament 
summoned by Charles, after this interval, was the exe- 
cution of the Earl of Strafford, a valued friend of the 
King ; Archbishop Laud soon afterwards shared the same 
fate. The parliament now passed a law (which the King 
was compelled to sign) to the effect that it could not be 
dissolved without its consent ; and from this time, 1640, 
is called "The Long Parliament." The nation now 

♦ Many other instances might be adduced of the loyal devotion of the 
English nobility to Charles the First and his family, and the pecuniary 
sacrifices which they made to support the cause of their soyereiga and hu 
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divided itself into two distinct parties : the Paritans, or 
Roundheads, being upon the side of the parliament, and 
the adherents of the King calling themselves "Cavaliers." 
The Earl of Essex, Fairfax, and Oliver Cromwell, were 
the chief of the parliamentary leaders. Upon the royalist 
side, were the Princes Rupert and Maurice, nephews of 
King Charles the First, the Marquis of Newcastle, the 
Earl of Derby, Lord Arundel, Sir Marmaduke Longdale, 
&c. Many battles were fought, and that of Edgehill, in 
1642, Newbury, 1643, and Marston Moor, November, 
1644 ; but the action of Naseby was decisive, as to the 
defeat of the King and his forces. After this battle, 
Charles took the unfortunate resolution of throwing him- 
self into the hands of the Scotch, who betrayed him to 
the parliament for 400,000/. Oliver Cromwell, whose 
authority in the camp and the parliament was undisputed, 
secretly gave orders for the seizure of the king's person. 
Charles, after being imprisoned at Holmby, Carisbrooke, 
and Hurst castles, was tried upon the charge of treason, 
and though he refused to acknowledge the authorill^ of 
the court, condemned to death — to be beheaded — which 
sentence was put into execution at Whitehall, January 
30th, 1649. Thus perished Charles the First, whose 
faults arose from the errors of his education prompting 
him to govern according to the ancient claims of kings, 
instead of accommodating himself to the change in public 
opinion and the spirit of the times. An eminent historian, 
alluding to the execution of Charles, observes, "Many 
kings before him expired by treasons and assassinations, 
but never, since the time of Agis the Lacaedemonian, was 
there any other sovereign sacrificed by his subjects, with 
all the formalities of justice." King Charles had not been 
allowed a sight of his children, Henry and Elizabeth, since 
his captivity to the army. It was while Cromwell and the 
rest of the regicides were deciding the hour of his death, 
that the agonising interview took place. Queen Hen- 
rietta was in Paris, and the trial, death, and burial of her 
husband were over before the dreadful intelligence was 
communicated to her. 

The children of Charles the First and Queen Heurloll^ 
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were three sons and three daughters, viz. : 1. Charles, who 
succeeded him. 2. James, Duke of York (these Princes 
were in Holland at the time of the death of their father). 
3. Henry, Duke of Gloucester, died young. 4. Mary, 
married to the Prince of Orange. 5. Elizabeth, died 
young, 6. Henrietta, who married Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, the second son of King Louis the Thirteenth, of 
France. 

IMPHOVBHSNTS IN THIS BEIGhN. 

The earliest musenm known in England was made in this reign, 
by John Tradescant, the king's gardener. Hackney coaches were 
generally introduced into London ; the first stand established by 
Captain Bailey, 1634. A post was established by Charles the First, 
to carry letters between London and Edinburgh ; and the system 
of letter- carrying (according to some writers, established in the reign 
of Edward the 'fiiird) was extended to most of the towns in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland in 1635. The linen manufacture commenced. 
Linen had hitherto been imported from the Netherlands and Rennes, 
in Brittany. Mezzotinting engraving invented by Siegen, a German, 
but improved upon by Pnnce Rupert. Portrait painting upon enamel 
invented by Petitot. 

Eminent Men. — John Hampden, celebrated for his resistance to 
the tax called ship-money*, for his eloquence, penetration, and in- 
flexible integrity. Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, who published several works. Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a man of great elo- 
quence and ability. Sir Richard Fanshawe, statesman and poeL 
Sir Kenelm Digby (Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland), who fell* at the 
battle of Newbury. The Marquis of Worcester, author of the Cen- 
tury of Inventions. Archbishop Laud. Juxon, Bishop of London, 
who attended King Charles the First in his last moments to the 
scaffold. William Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, divines. Ellas 
Ashmole, who foimded the Ashmolean museum at Oxford. Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, Marlowe, dramatists and poets. Sir J. Suckling, 
George Herbert, George Carew, Andrew Marvell, poets. liGlton, 
bom in 1608, wrote Comus, Lycidas, and his earlier poems in this 
reign. Inigo Jones, the celebrated architect. 

Of illustrious ladies at this period, we have Lady Pakington, the 
reputed authoress of The Whole Duty of Man, translated into Latin, 

* This tax, levied to equip a fleet, to prosecute the war in Spain, com- 
pelled the maritime towns of England to furnish so many ships. The 
city of London was rated at twenty ships, and others in proportion. This 
tax, afterwards carried to great lengths, created great discontent in the 
natjon. 
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German, and Welsh ; Charlotte de la TremooQIe, Countess of Berbj, 
distingiushed for her gallant defence of Trfrtham House, in 1644| 
against 2,000 of the parliamentary forces, and of the Isle of Man, in 
1 651 ; Blanche, Conntess of Anmdel, who brayelj defended Wardonr 
Castle for nine days, against the forces of Hnngerford and Ludlow; 
XAdy Bankes, who three times repulsed ! the rebel forces at Corfe 
Castle, Dorsetshire; Ladj Fanshawe, who also suffered for her loyalty; 
Mrs. Hutchinson*, wife of Colonel Hutchinson, who, in the life of her 
husband, gives an able and excellent account of the ciyil wars. 

Acquirements of Charles the First — Charles the First was a prince 
of great literary attainments. After his death a work was published, 
said to have been written by the king, called Icon BasiUke, or, as 
these words have been rendered, **T%e King's Portraiture in his 
solitude and sufferings.** f King Charles had great taste for 
the fine arts. He had a large collection of pictures and ancient 
sculpture. He extended the • tapestry manufacture at Mortlake, 
Surrey, established by James the First, for which Bubens furnished 
some exquisite designs. These tapestries, which adorned Hampton 
Court and other pa^al residences of Charles, were, with the king's 
superb collection of pictures J, taken away by the orders of Crom- 
well, but afterwards purchased by Cardinal Mazarin, the Archduke 
of Austria, and the Spanish ambassador. The masterpieces of Van- 
dyke, Teniers, Guido, and Domenichino (who flourished at this era), 
were, amongst the collection. Rubens and Vandyke were honourably 
employed by Charles the First Dobson (the first to introduce portraits 
from life into historical paintings) was one of the few English painters 
of this period. 

English Settlements in America. — In 1 629, 1 636, and 1 637, the colo- 
nies of Massachussets Bay, Connecticut, and New Haven were founded 
by the Puritans, who emigrated to America during this reign» The 
colonists of New Haven fied from the persecutions of Archbishop 
Laud and the Star Chamber. 

East India Company. — In 1638 the East India Company esta- 
blished itself at Madras or Madraspatam ; and in 1 653 Fort St George, 
near Madras, was raised to the rank of a presidency, now called &e 
Presidency of Madras, the first of the three great presidencies of 
India. 

Condition of the Pvhlic Buildings of England dttring the Reign oj 
Charles the First. — No period was more fatal to the manor houses, 

* Mrs. Hutchinson, whose maiden name was Lucy Apsley, was esteemed 
for her piety and domestic virtues, as well as literary attainments. M. 
Guizot has given a short memoir of Mrs. Hutchinson, in his late work, 
** Monk and his Cotemporaries." 

t Dr. Gaadet, Bishop of Exeter, is, by some writers, considered to be 
the author of this work. 

X Some of these chefs d'amvre were repurchased and restored to Eng- 
land by Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of Kinsc Georga th&Tbx!^ 

K ^ 
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tortnaa. Bod cathedrals of England than that of the dvil 
dnrii^ tbQ reign of Charles the FirM. The caellcB and manor I 
of EngUnd, which had resisted Cromwell the longegt, were door 
he barned down or totally diunantled. Tbe cathedrals had 
organs broken and monainents defaced ) KTeral were tamei 
n^lot and gaard-roonu by the porliaawntarr golclkra. 

QTJESTI0H8 FCHt EXAMINATION. 

1. What was the character of Charles the 'Eint, and when c 
come to the throne ? 

2. Who were the parents of Qoeen Henrietta, and in wbat fail 
■bo bronght np F 

3. In what respects did the optoioni of Qoeen Henrietta go 
with thole of Chotla ? 

4. Where was the maaa celebrated, and how did Queen Hei 
lay a foundation for dislike with her English sobjiKts ? 

fi. Whatwasrfie condncl of the qnecn toher joangeat son? 

6. What was the cause of tbe eittansted stale of tlN Ireanuy 
accession of Charles tbe First ? 

7. What wsi the condact of Cbaries when he fonnd Che peril 
lefuied to snppjj tim with money P 

8. What principles of the Engtisb coDStitation were Tiolat 
Charles the First ? 

9. What king of EngUnd bound himself to conform to 
principles? 

10. How many years were the Honsei of Parliament withont 
convoked during the reign of Charles the First ? 

11. What was the ftitt act of the parliament sanuDoncd ofti 
interrat? 

12. What new law was cow passed by the parliament, and 
waa it called tiom the year 1640 ? 

13. What names were adopted by the two great parties into 
the nation was divided ? 

14. Who were the chiefs of the parliaiDeiitaTy leaders ? 

15. Name tbe battleB which were fought, and the (uie whici 
4eci^ve as to the defeat of the king and his ionta ? 

1 6. What nnfortnnate resolution did Charles take afla- this h 

17. In what castles was King Cbark^tlie First confined? whe 
where was he executed ? 

18. From what did the faults of Charles the First arise ? 

19. Where was Qaeoi Henrietta at the time of ibe death of C 
the First? 

20. Name the improvements in this reign. 

21. Who were the eommaoders npoo the royalist side, and 
the eminent men of this icign. 

23. Who were the illustrious ladies of (he period 7 

33, Wha work is said to have been written by Charles tbe F 
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24. Wbat mannfactore was extended in this reign ? 

25. 1^0 purchased the tapestries of Hampton Ckmrt, and King 
Charles's collection of pictures ? 

26. What English settlements were made in America In this reign? 

27. Where did the East India Company establish themselves during 
the reign of Charles the First ? 

28. What was the condition of England during the reign of Charles 
the First? 

29. Who were the Kings of France daring the reign of Charles the 
First? 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 



Btimxt at.^libtr Cr0mtDeIL 

The genealogy of this remarkable man is thus traced by the late 
Sir Samuel Bush Meyrick: — 

Oliver Cromwell was descended from a very ancient and highly 
allied family of Welsh origin, sprung from Cadowgan, second son of 
Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, Prince of Powis, the foimder of one of the royal 
tribes of Wales. His great-great-grandfather was William ab Jevan, 
who held an honourable office in the household of Jaspar Tudyr, Earl 
of Bedford, one of whose sons Morgan ap William, was also Moigan 
Williams, and he lived at a house named Cwm Castell, in the parish 
of Newchurch, Carmarthenshire. This Williams married a sister of 
Thomas, Lord Cromwell, created Earl of Essex in 1540; and his 
eldest son, out of respect to his uncle's memory, obtained the royal 
licence to assume the name of Cromwell. Sir Henry Cromwell, the 
son and heir, resided in Cambridgeshire, and was the father of Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, created Knight of the Bath in 1603, who died 
without issue y and of Robert Cromwell, Esq., who settjed in the town 
of Huntingdon, and relieved the scantiness of his patrimony by en- 
gaging in the l^i;4ne8S of a brewer. Robert Cromwell married the 
widow of William Lynne, of Basingboume, Cambridgeshire, daughter 
of Sir Robert Ste wvt, * knight of the city of Ely, and they became, 
on the 2.5th of April, 1599, the parents of Oliver, so named after his 
micle. Through his maternal ancestry he sprang from the same stock 
as King Chaxles the First; but as the fact is very curious, I shadl give 
it in detail 

ALEXANDl^B STUART, DIED IN 1286. 

1298. John Stuart. Andrew Stuart 

1320. Walter Stuart Alexander Stuart 

1390. Robert II., King of Scotlail4. John Stuart 

1406. Robert III. John Stuart 

1437. James I. Thomas Stuart. 

1470. James II. Richard Stuart 

1488. James III. Nicholas Stuart 

1613. James IV. Nicholas Stuart 

1642. James V. William Stuart 

1567. Mary, Queen of Scots. Elizabeth Stuart 

1626. James YI., of Scotland. . Elizabeth, married to Robert Crom- 
well. 

1648. Charles I.| King of England. Oliver Cromwell. 

parry's Royal Vmtt and Prognu^ 
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OlIVER CROMWELL. 

BULED ELEVEN TKABS. 



Tear$ f Of haplen King ChArlei many moam the lad &te, \ CoUmporary ' 

^f^.S^'^'j Though CromwcU the he«i of aflfalM of the iUte, f "»^«»ce- 

ouTKB J Protector, w called, firomhis valour and might, timA^om 

CBomrsLL. ' TtJntU Second King Charlca wa« restored to hii right } i^ouis jut, * 



In the latter part of the reign of Charles the First, there 
had been a great diversity of opinion, both in religion and 
politics, amongst the party who sided with the parliament. 
Of the religious party who called themselves Independents, 
and who declared openly for a republic, Oliver Cromwell 
was the chief. The military genius of Cromwell had 
been displayed in the admirable discipline and organization 
of the parliamentary forces. Resolute and enterprising, 
Cromwell had the art of concealing his designs until the 
favourable moment for their execution had arrived. No 
one, therefore, suspected his far-sighted ambition, when 
he contrived to make Essex and other generals resign 
their commissions, and that Lord Fairfax should be ap- 
pointed general of the army, and himself lieutenant general. 
So that if the measures of Cromwell prospered, he himself 
liad all the advantage; if otherwise, Fairfax had all the 
blame. You have seen that the party of Cromwell did 
prosper, that there was now no King in England, that 
the House of Lords was abolished, and that the control and 
management of state affairs was vested in the House of 
Commons. It was made high treason to call the Prince of 
Wales any other name but that of Charles Stuart. An 
attempt to place the young Prince upon the throne was 
made by the Scotch, who were defeated at Dunbar, by 
the troops of Cromwell. This defeat was followed by the 
suppression of the rebellion in Ireland by Cromwell, which 
gave such satisfaction to the English, that upon his return, 
the successful general was received in England with great 
honours. Notwithstanding this, there were many of the 
higher ranks who adhered to the cause of the Stuarts, and 
who lamented the unj ust sentence of King Charles the First. 

K 3 
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Some of these were in eommqnicmrion widi Prixwe Chaila^ 
who (andaonted bj his ill niccesa in Scotland), marked 
into England, expecting that thousands would join his 
standard. The result was the fatal battle of WartxttaTy 
where the rojal armj was almost destroj-ed, and where 
Prince Charies^ forced to fl j from the fidd, and Ti guromij 
pfsrsoed hj his adTcrsaries, narrowlj escaped tiie £idte of hni 
father. Disgoised in the dress of a labourer, the 'Ptbite 
y2umed serend dajs in catting faggots in a wood ; but Ids 
most imminent peril was when he was concealed in tiie 
branches of an oak tree, at Boscobd, StafEbrdshiie, and 
beard the soldiers in pttrsnit passing below. The fidefitf 
of his followers was most sererelj tried mitil he foond 
means to escape to France, where he joined his mother, Hen- 
rietta, and was protected b j Anne of Austria, the mother 
of Louis the Fourteenth. The residence of this Prince 
m the court of France was fraught with important cm- 
sequences to England, as jou will find, when Charles came 
to be king. The battle of Worcester crushed the hopes of 
the Stuart party, and Cromwell, haviog now attained the 
height of power, accomplished an extraordinary design, 
only equalled in audacity by the dissolution of the Di- 
rectory by Bonaparte. This was the dissolving of the Ixmg 
Parliament, so called because it had sat without inter- 
ruption for twelve years. This parliament having refused 
to grant the orders for pay petitioned for by the soldiers^ 
Cromwell, who had listened to the debate, and expected 
such a result, entered the house in an authoritative man- 
ner, and followed by the troops, ordered the members to 
depart, and make way for honester men. Intimidated by 
such language, and seeing resistance useless, as they were 
surrounded by an armed force, the senators submitted, and 
Cromwell concluded this daring act by locking the doors 
of the house, and putting the keys in his pocket. The 
Long Parliament being dissolved in this unexpected 
manner, another was summoned, composed of men upon 
whose submission and subserviency Cromwell could rely, 
and being shortly afterwards made Protector of the Com- 
monwealth, Cromwell exercised the power of an absolute 
ereign. 
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The commercial state of England was extremely pros- 
perous under the rule of Cromwell. His troops were 
usually victorious. Admiral Blake defeated the Dutch 
commander. Van Tromp ; the island of Jamaica was taken 
from the Spaniards; and Anne of Austria (Regent of 
France during the minority of Louis the Fourteenth) 
was compelled to sue for peace. Like Bonaparte and 
many others who have been obliged to support their 
authority by military force, Cromwell lived in constant 
dread of plots and assassination, and had spies to watch 
the proceedings of all who were suspected of being par- 
tizans of the House of Stuart. It has been maintained 
by some historians that it was not without many strug- 
gles and misgivings, that Cromwell consented to the 
imprisonment and execution of Charles the First, and 
that he sacrificed his own feelings to the wishes of 
the soldiers, who thought the death of the King the 
only means by which a political and social revolution 
could be brought about There are others who contend 
that Cromwell secretly stimulated his party to a course he 
dared not openly recommend. There is no character in 
history, whose conduct and motives have given rise to 
such conflicting opinions as those of Cromwell. His son, 
Bichard Cromwell, who held the Protectorate but a few 
months after the death of his father, had neither the 
ability nor energy of Oliver. 

The religious sect, called "Quakers*' (founded by 
George Fox, of Leicester), arose at this period. 

iMFBOVEionrrs in this beion. 

The Commonwealth is the era from which we date the coamience- 
ment of the banking systenL Before the civil war money was depo- 
sited in the Mint, or in the Tower of London ; but, after the war 
broke out, goldsmiths were employed by merchants to be their 
bankers, a. d. 1655. 

Eminent Men. — John Milton, the greatest of English poets, Latin 
secretary to Oliver Cromwell. " Paradise Lost " did not appear until 
the time of Charles the Second. Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, author 
of many theological works. Sir Madiew Hale, an eminent lawyer. 
The Hon. Robert Boyle, who wrote numerous works upon subjects of 
natural philosophy. Sir William Petty, one of the first of political 
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economiflte. Dr. Matthew Wren, Bishop of EI7. Sir Chrifltopber 
Wren, the unrivalled architect. Waller, Cowlejc, DaTenanty and 
Witter, poets. 

Manchester, Leeds, and Hall, sent members to Parliament daring 
the Commonwealth. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Of what religions party was Oliver Cromwell ? 

2. How did he make himself head of the army of the Bepablkans? 

3. In what year did Oliver Cromwell seize upon supreme power, 
and what House had the control of state affairs ? 

4. Who attempted to place the son of King Charles the First upon 
the throne, and with what result? 

5. What rebellion was suppressed after the battle of Dunbar ? 

6. In what battle in England was Prince Charles defeated? 

7. What was the fate of Prince Charles af&r the battle, and in 
what country did he ultimately take refuge ? 

8. Relate the manner in which Oliver Cromwell dissolved theLoog 
Parliament ? 

9. Why was it called the Long Parliament ? 

10. What was the commercial state of England during the mle of 
Cromwell ? 

11. Who defeated the Dutch Commander, Von Tromp? 

12. What island was taken from the Spaniards? 

13. What government was compelled to sue for peace ? , 

14. Who succeeded Cromwell in the Protectorate? 

15. What religious sect arose at this period, and by whc»n 
founded ? 

16. Where was money deposited before the civil wars? 

17. What position did Milton occupy during the rule of Cromwell, 
and when was Paradise Ix)8t published ? 

18. Name the eminent men of this period? 

19. What towns sent members to Parliament daring the Common- 
wealth? 
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RESTORATION OF THE STUART LINE. 



CHAELES THE SECOND. 

taSLQ^STED TWJKSTSf-FlVK TXABS. 



Tears rV&irt fhfooghont EtigUmd, joy nnboimded lelgn'd i "> Cotem p ora r ^ 
after Christ, J The peopled nifferings o'er, the lawftil monarch gain'd i f in iVanoe. 

1600. "S But indolent and thooghtleft, Charles the Second pfrovee r 

ouxLss n. (, Unworthy England'a crown, or of hii people'a loTe. J lovii xir. 



NoTHiKG could exceed the joy and delight of the English 
nation, when General Monk (who had been at the head 
of Cromwell's army in Scotland), upon his arrival in 
London, declared himself in favour of the restoration of 
the Stuart family. After the fall of Kichard Cromwell, it 
seemed but too probable that England would be governed 
by a succession of rulers raised up and pulled down as mili- 
tary caprice might dictate. The enmity of Lambert and 
Monk (two of Cromwell's most celebrated generals) effected 
what the friends of the Stuarts had not been able to accom- 
plish, namely, the restoration of the banished heir to the 
throne. People gazed with wonder and admiration upon the 
courteous and affable monarch, who -had passed through 
such perils and strange adventures. They remembered his 
day's concealment in the oak atBoscobel ; his hiding himself 
in barns and miserable cottages upon the sea coast ; his as- 
suming the disguise of a servant to defeat the vigilance of 
his indefatigable pursuers. No man was ever bound to 
his subjects by stronger ties of gratitude than Charles. 
Forty persons had been concerned in his escape to France, 
a thousand pounds reward had been set upon his head ; yet 
not one, even of the poorest of those with whom he took 
refuge, was tempted to betray him. It was soon found 
that few good qualities were united with the lively wit 
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and agreeable manners of the King. He loved amusement, 
detested business, and treated affairs of the greatest im- 
portance as trifles. In the time of Oliver Cromwell, the 
English had gained a great naval victory over the Dutch ; 
' now they were unable to contend with the able com-' 
manders of the fleet of the United Provinces, and it is 
said, that, on the very day when the Dutch fleet sailed up 
the Medway, and burned the ships of war which lay at 
Chatham, the King, unmoved by the stain upon the 
national honour, was in company with some of the worth- 
less people of his court, amusing himself with chasing a 
moth about the supper room. Charles the Second, like 
Louis the Fifteenth of France, wished to draw without 
limit upon the treasury, for the gratification of his private 
pleasures and tastes. It was this culpable selfishness and 
injustice which led to the sale of Dunkirk to Louis the 
Fourteenth, and the still more unprincipled treaty of 
Dover. Rendered poor by his follies and extravagances, 
Charles, when denied by the Commons grants upon the 
terms he wished, sought aid elsewhere ; and, for a certain 
sum of money, paid annually by Louis the Fourteenth, 
consented to sign a treaty which reflected upon him ever- 
lasting dishonour as a sovereign of England. This secret 
treaty was signed at Dover, May 1670. Its chief clause 
was that Charles, upon the payment of a large subsidy 
from the French King, agreed to join his arms to those 
of Louis, for the purpose of destroying the army of the 
United Provinces, and to support the rights of the House 
of Bourbon to the monarchy of Spain. Another clause, 
by which Charles the Second bound himself to make public 
profession of the Roman Catholic religion, neither the King 
of England nor of France thought expedient to put into 
imme£ate execution. The great Lord Clarendon, who 
had been so faithful to Charles amid all his wander- 
ings, was no party to this disgraceful treaty, having 
been loaded with the odium of measures which he did 
not approve, and sent into exile. Only two of the un- 
principled ministers who formed the cabal, viz., Arling- 
ton and Cliflbrd, were entrusted with the secret of the 
treaty of Dover. These unscrupulous men, who were* 
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from the first letters of their names, — Clifford, Ashlej, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, — called the 
Cabal, came into power in 1670. One of the nefarious 
measures of this administration was to shut up the Ex- 
chequer, and to take possession of the money which 
private individuals had placed in it. The war with the 
Dutch was another of their measures, but in 167o the 
Cabal was broken up, and being succeeded by better 
ministers, peace was made with Holland. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1678, a great struggle was made to prevent the 
Duke of York, the brother of Charles (an avowed Roman 
Catholic), from succeeding to the throne. This bill, called 
"The Exclusion Bill," passed in the House of Commons, 
but was rejected in the House of Lords, in a great mea-* 
sure through the ability and eloquence of the Earl of 
Halifax. As you have been informed (in alluding to 
Parliaments in the reign of Henry the Third), a bill could 
not become the law of the land without the agreement of 
kings, lords, and commons ; so that the succession to the 
throne, to the great disappointment of many of the people, 
remained as before. The Duke of York had become un- 
popular with the nation, from his cruelty to the Presby- 
terians in Scotland, and from his marriage with a Boman 
Catholic Princess (Mary Beatrice d'Este), after the death 
of his first wife, the daughter of Lord Clarendon. One 
act, passed in the reign of Charles the Second, was re- 
garded by his subjects as one of the chief securities for 
their religious and civil rights ; this was " The Test and 
Corporation Act," passed in 1673, which required every 
man who held office under government to take the sacra- 
ment according to the rites of the Church of England, 
at least once a year ; so that Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters, who could not conscientiously comply with this 
law, were excluded from holding office in the state. The 
Habeas Corpus Act, by which no one can be kept in 
prison without being brought to a fair trial, was passed in 
this reign, 1679. The last act of Charles the Second con- 
firmed the suspicions which many of his subjects had long 
entertained, respecting the sincerity of their monarch's 
attachment to the Protestant faith. In the month of 
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February, 1685, the thoughtless and abandoned court of' 
Charles, who were pursuing their diversions at WhitehaU, 
were thrown into confusion and dismay, by the intelli- 
gence that the sovereign was suffering from an apoplectic 
seizure. Improper remedies, administered by the medical 
attendants, protracted the agony of Charles. He retained 
consciousness, however, for a few days, during which 
period he steadily refused the attendance of Protestant 
divines, and received, in his dying hour, the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of Rome, from the 
hands of Father Huddlestone, a Homan Catholic Priest, 
who had been sent for at the instigation of the Duke and 
Duchess of York. Charles the Second expired at White- 
hall, in the fifty- ninth year of his age. 

There were no heirs from the marriage of Charles the 
Second and Catherine of Portugal. 

jRemarkable Events, — London suffered from two great calamities 
in the reign of Charles the Second. The great plague of 1665 (in 
which nearly one hundred thousand persons died in the metro- 
polis alone), and the great fire of London in 1666, which broke oat 
on the spot where the monument now stands. Six hundred streets, 
ziinetj parish churches, and St. Paul's cathedral were destroyed. 
Great improyements were made in the new buildings. St. Paul's; 
which occupied forty-five years, and cost nearly a million of money 
in building, was, with many other churches, rebuilt by Sir Christopher 
Wren. The first stone of the present cathedral of St. Paul's laid 
1675 (service first performed 1697), entirely completed 1710. 

IMFBOVEMENTS IN THIS BEION. 

Improvements, — The Royal Society founded. A few scientifio 
lAen who were in the habit of meeting at Wadham College, Oxford, 
during the mle of Cromwell, renewing their intimacy in London, was 
the origin of this society, which was incorporated by royal charter, 
August 13, 1662. The objects of the Royal Society were for the cul- 
tivation of experimental philosophy, and the mutual communication 
of discoveries in the physical sciences, and geometry. Flags were 
first used in this reign as sea signals. Pendulums for clocks 
invented by Huygens, a Dutchman, 1656. Tea brought to Eng- 
land by the Dutch East India Company in 1591, was sold, in 
1660, at sixty shillings per pound. The penny post established in 
London, 1681 : (this postage was in 1801 advanced to twopence). 
Calico printing and the Dutch loom-engine first used in England, 
1676. Glass windows used in coaches. The manufacture of plate 
giass established by the Duke of Buckingham at Lambeth. , Publio 
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attention directed to steam power and the importance of steam 
maefainery by the Marquis of Worcester, in his Century of In- 
ventions, published in 1663, in which is described an apparatus for 
drawing up water by fire, according to which method the Marquis 
constructed an engine. Captain Savary, thirty years after the 
death of the Marquis, improved upon his invention. He was fed- 
lowed by Dennis Papin, a French engineer, by Newcomen and 
Cawley, natives of Hampshire, until the felicitous conception of Watt 
matured these improvements in the steam-engine, for which he took 
out a patent in 1769. The first steam-engine for cotton mills was 
made by Watt m 1785. 

Literature, — Newspapers came into circulation at this period. 
One had been sent abroad in Elizabeth's reign to announce the defeat 
of the Armada; and in 1622, the first British newspaper was started 
under the title of ** The Weekly Newes/' This was discontinued, 
and it was not until the year 1663 that the News Letters (manu- 
script epistles sent to noblemen in the country, containing inteUigence 
of the court) were superseded by periodical papers, which soon had a 
wide circulation, of which the first was called ** The Public Intelli-* 
gencer," and the next ** The London Gazette,*' published by L'Estrange. 
These papers, of only about two pages of moderate size, contained no 
political intelligence, or any statement of public opinion. It was not 
until after the Revolution of 1688, when the press was no longer 
under the censorship of the Government, that newspapers increased in. 
size, number, and importance. The daily paper, with its bold political 
article, was not until the time of Anne. The cofiee houses in London 
(at which, in the time of Charles the Second, and the succeeding cen- 
tury, peers, authors, and the clergy met to discuss questions of in- 
terest to the literary and political world) were the substitutes for the 
news-rooms and club-houses of the present day. 

Learned Men. — The corruption of manners of the court and people 
of England at this era, had a counteraction in the piety and eloquence 
of Sherlock, Tennyson, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Barrow, Pearson, &c., 
who filled the churches of the metropolis and the pulpits of the Uni- 
Yersities. Milton, Dryden, Otway, Rowe, Butler (author of Hudi-> 
bras), CJowley, Davenant, Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, Earls of Dorset 
and Roscommon, &c., were the poets of the period. Hobbes, Boyle, 
Flamstead, Ray, Sloane, &c. &c., were distinguished as men of 
science, and were instrumental in forming the Royal Society. 
Sir Isaac Newton, bom 1642, the prince of philosophers, who made 
great discoveries in astronomy, optics, and the mathematics. John 
Evelyn, a writer upon horticulture and miscellaneous subjects. Samuel 
Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, who left ** Memoirs,** which give 
a faithful picture of this era. Lord Clarendon, who wrote a History 
of the Rebellion, and Sir William Temple, were eminent as statesmen. 
Two eminent men at this period, Lord William Russell and Algemoo. 
Sidney the son of the Earl of Leicester, were brought to trial, co4« 
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demned, and executed, for joining in a conspiracj to place the Duke 
of Monmouth upon the throne, in place of the Duke of York, who 
was dreaded as the restorer of popery. Lord Howard, one of the 
conspirators, who was content to save his life upon such terms, was 
the chief witness against Lord Russell, whilst the inhuman JefbkB 
gave sentence against Sydney, who was convicted upon illegal evi- 
dence. Such was the administration of justice in the reign of Charles 
the Second. Whilst these highly gifted men thus sufl&ed from the 
cruelty and suspicion of the court and the corrupt servants of Charles, 
Gates and Bedloe, two men of abandoned character, received pensions 
from the Government for giving, or rather forgingf information of 
conspiracies against the Eong, concealing base motives under the 
mask of loyalty. 

Eminent Men, — Of painters, Claude of Lorraine, Rembrandt, Sal- 
vator Rosa, Sir Peter Lely (whose portraits adorn the palace of 
Hampton Court), flourished at this period. Sir Peter Lely, a native 
of Ckrmany, settled in England during the reign of Charles the First. 
The two eminent sculptors of this period in England (Cibber and Grin- 
ling Gibbons, the latter celebrated for his wonderful talent in oaken 
carving), like the painters who adorned the palaces of England at 
this period, were of foreign birth. It was not until the reign of George 
the First that England could boast of an eminent English sculptor, 
and not till that of George the Second that we had any great painter 
of the English schooL 

Condition of English Towns in the Seventeenth Centui^. -— Man- 
chester, in the reign of Charles the Second, contained only 6000 in- 
habitants, and had not a single printing-press. It now supports a 
hundred. The annual imports of cotton did not amount to above 
two millions of pounds. The population of Leeds, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, was not much above 4000, in the time of Charles 
the Second. The wages of agricultural labourers in this period 
varied from four to five, six, or seven shillings per week in the va- 
rious counties. Sixpence a week was all that could be earned by 
hard labour at the loom. Meat and bread were still at such a price 
as to be heyond the reach of many hundred families. Oats, rye, and 
barley, formed the chief food of the labouring classes of this period. 
'•-'Macaulai/'s History of England, 

Female Education, — The state of female education at this period 
contrasts most unfavourably with that of the Tudor dynasty. •* The 
literary stores of the lady of the manor and her daughters, at this era,** 
observes Macaulay, ** consisted of a prayer book and a receipt book.** 
If a lady had the least smattering of literature she was considered a 
prodigy. The nobility, engaging in frivolous and debasing pursuits*, 

• Lady Rachel Russell, Christian Countess of Devonshire, Lady Eliza- 
beth Noel, and the talented Duchess of Newcastle, are honourable excep- 
tJonA Lady Rachel Russell was the daughter of the Karl of Southamptoa 
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were indifferent whether then* children were properly instnicted in the 
simplest elements of knowledge, and there are, remarks Macaulaj, 
letters extant of ladies of rank at this era, with fanlts of grammar and 
spelling, sach as a charity girl would now he ashamed to conmiit. The 
caose of this degeneracy may be traced to the licentiousness which 
followed the austerity of the Cromwelliui era — a licentiousness which 
tainted the light literature of England even after the accession of the 
first sovereign of the House of Hanover. 

E<ui India Cottony (Territorial Acquisition), — The territory of 
Bombay was ceded to Charles the Second, as part of the dowry of his 
Queen, Catherine of Portugal. In 1687, it was made a presidency 
and the chief seat of the British government in India, all other set- 
tlements being declared subordinate to it. Thus was formed the 
second great presidency in India. Muslins from India first worn in 
England, 1670. Calicoes first imported by the East India Company, 
1631. — Baines's History of Liverpool. 

Armour, — In the time of Charles the Second military officers often 
wore no other armour than a lai*ge plate gorget about the neck which 
served as a breastplate ; armour upon Uie legs gave place to im- 
mense boots and spurs in the time of Cromwell 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What was the change of government accomplished in the year 
1660 called? and what general promoted the return to England of the 
heir to the throne, the son of Charles the First ? 

2. Did the English nation rejoice at this event ? 

3. What was 5ie character of Charles the Second ? 

4. Whose fleet sailed up the Medway and burned the ships of war 
which lay at Chatham ? 

5. What treaty did Charles the Second sign with the French? 

6. Who was the chief cause of this treaty ? 

7. What great man was sent into exile after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Dover, and who were the ministers who came into office in 
1670? 

8. Why were they called the Cabal ? 

9. What was the most nefarious of their measures? 

10. What peace was made after the Cabal was broken? 

11. Why did the people wish to exclude the Duke of York firom 
the throne ? 

12. What is the meaning of the Test and Corporation Act, and 
the Habeas Corpus Act? 

She excited great interest in the public mind by her attendance at the 
trial of her husband. Lord William Russell, where she took notes of the 

C:eedine8. Bishop Burnet informs us that the pious and excellent 
y Radhel found consolation after her bereavement in the education of 
her children^ who never had any other instructress. 
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13. In what faith did Charles the Second die ? 

14. Whom did he marry? 

15. Who was the King of France during this reign ? 

1 6. Name some of the improvements of this reign. 

17. What names are connected with the introduction and applicB" 
tion of the steam-engine? who completed all improyements ? and when 
was the first steam-engine used in cotton mills? 

18. What was the price of tea in 1660? 

19. From what great calamities did London suffer at this period? 

20. How many persons died of the plague ? 

21. What buildings were destroyed by the fire ? 

22. Who rebuilt St. Paul's, and other churches in London ? 

23. What society was established in this reign, and for what 
purpose? 

24. What was the name of the first newspaper, published in this 
reign, a. d. 1663? 

25. Give the names of the eminent divines, poets, and men of 
science, of this period? 

26. Who were the painters and sculptors of the era ? 

27. What was the population of Manchester, liceds, and J^rming- 
ham, in this reign ? 

28. How much was earned by labour at the loom ? 

29. What island was ceded to Charles the Second, upon his mar- 
riage with Catherine of Portugal ? 



JAMES THE SECOND. 

BEIOHED THREE TEABS. 



Fe«v ^ \ r Unto Iili brother's throne did Jfamea of York ineeeed, "^ Ooe mp ora t if 



^fter Christ. J In temper obstinate, and mercilets in deed ; f m» Fnmce. 

1685. '\ 'Twas toon proved that this monarch on Popery bent, f 
JAMKS a. f And for William of Orange the Protestants M&t. J xoms xir. 



The first act of James the Second was to declare that he 
would defend the Church, and strictly respect the rights 
of his people. To do the latter he must have acted very 
differently to Charles the Second, who secretly received 
money from Louis the Fourteenth. Now, James knew 
all about his brother*s policy towards France and the 
treaty of Dover, and he was so afraid of displeasing the 
French king, that he sent to him a most humble apology 
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for daring to call his Parliament together* Mr. Macaulaj 
(the great historian of the present day) tells us that Louis 
sent James a sum equal to one hundred and forty-seven 
thousand pounds of our monej to keep up his friendship, 
and that the King of England wept with joj when he 
received it. So now we have another King of England 
dependent upon France ; and, notwithstanding the decla- 
ration of James, he proved himself still more willing to 
assist in the schemes of the French king than his hrother. 
He had the mass celebrated with great splendour at 
Whitehall, with nearly all the great officers of state at- 
tending — a circumstance which had not taken place in 
England since the reign of Mary, one hundred and twenty- 
seven years ago. Soon afterwards a Roman Cathohc 
priest was despatched to Home, to negotiate a re-union 
with the Pope ; and Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was ordered to abridge the Book of Common Prayer. The 
people of England now began to be much alarmed at the 
prospect of the introduction of Popery, and many of them 
joined the Duke of Monmouth, who was a Protestant 
(represented as the offspring of an early marriage between 
Charles the Second and Lucy Waters), and) being a great 
favourite with the people, laid claim to the throne. The 
Duke of Monmouth, during the latter part of the reign of 
Charles, had found it necessary to retire to the Continent, 
Leaving Brussels, he landed, with a few hundred followers, 
at Lyme in Dorsetshire, June 168^, where he soon assembled 
six thousand men. If he had marched to London at this 
crisis, he might have had some chance of succeeding ; but, 
staying to be proclaimed king in different towns, he en- 
countered the forces of James at Sedgemoor, near Bridge- 
water, in Somersetshire, and was totally defeated. After a 
few days of wandering and intense suffering from cold and 
hunger, the Duke, who had ffed from the ffeld of battle, 
was taken prisoner, and brought to London, where he was 
executed by order of the king. All the persons who had 
taken part in the rebellion of Monmouth, were severely 
punished. There were two most cruel and wicked justices 
at this time. Colonel Kirke and Judge Jeffreys. These 
were sent into Somersetshire, where the rebels had as- 

L 
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sembled, to do \rliat they pleased with them. Bj flie 
orders of Kirke many were hung, even without the fom 
of trial. Judge Jefireys then commenced the terriUe 
Bloodj Assize, in which not even females were spaied 
from his insatiate fury, when three hundred and twenty 
persons were hung, and eight hundred and forty-one trans- 
ported, after what might be called the mockery of a trial 
Judge Jeffreys was made Lord Chancellor after these 
iniquitous proceedings, and was cordially welcomed at 
court by the vindictive king. In this year, 1686, tiie 
Duke of Argyle was executed for heading a rebellicm in 
Scotland. After these events, increased favour was shown 
by James to the Roman Catholics. Notwithstanding the 
Test and Corporation Act, Roman Catholic lords were 
admitted into the privy coundl, and Rochester and Cla- 
rendon, the king's brothers-in-law, dismissed from their 
employments, because they were Protestants. The Lord- 
Lieutenantship of Ireland was given to the Earl of Tjrr- 
connel, and the Protestants expelled from all offices of 
trust and honour in that country. The presidency of one 
of the chief colleges of Oxford was conferred upon a Ro- 
man Catholic, and those fellows who refused to accede to 
the nomination, were ejected from their benefices. The 
Protestant bishops of England, remonstrating with James, 
Were committed to the Tower, but when brought to trial 
were unanimously acquitted. The nation, thoroughly 
dissatisfied and indignant with its monarch, invited over 
the son-in-law of James, the Prince of Orange, a zealous 
Protestant, to make an effort for the throne. The prince, 
landing at Torbay, and being joined by many of the noble- 
men of England, proceeded to London. Kin^ James, in 
dismay, fled to France to his old ally Louis the Fourteenth, 
and, being declared by the Parliament to have abdicated 
the throne, Prince William was, with his consort Mary, 
daughter of James the Second, called to fill the English 
throne, ruling conjointly under the name of William and 
Mary. 

Some time elapsed after the landing of William at Tor- 

ere such measures could be consolidated as resulted 

offering of the crown of England to Prince William 
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and his comfort. One of the last acts of King James the 
Second hefbre he quitted England betrayed his revengeful 
spirit. He threw the Great Seal into the river Thames, 
thereby creating dismay and confusion in all departments 
of the state. The Great Seal was fortunately found by a 
fisherman sSter a short period. 

King James the Second was twice married: firsts to 
Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon ; secondly^ 
to the Frincess Maria Beatrice d'Este. The children of 
James the Second and the daughter of the Earl of Clarendon 
were two daughters : viz., 1. Mary, married to William of 
Nassau, Prince of Orange (afterwards King William the 
Third) ; 2. Anne, married to Prince George of Denmark. 
The children of James the Second and Mary Beatrice 
were one son, and two daughters : viz., James Francis, 
commonly called the Pretender ; Mary and Louisa^ died 
young. 

HEFBOVXMJJUM TS ZN* THIS HXXGW. 

In this reign charity schools were first established in London. The 
«lk trade of Spitalfields was commenced by French reiiigees, some of 
the thousand French Protestants whom the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, by Louis the Fourteenth in 1685, drove from their country. 
Among the refugees was Bapin, the historian, and the ancestors of 
the family of Bomilly. 

Great Men, — Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury; Ken, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells.* The Earl of Halifax, Earl Danby, Lawrence 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester, Earl of Sunderland, and Godolphin, states- 
men. William Penn, son of Admiral Penn, who received (in consi- 
deration of his father's services to Charles the Second) a grant of land 
in North America, which has since been called Pennsylvania, a pro- 
vince of the United States. William Penn, having joined the sect 
called Quakers, left many works in defence of lus opinions. Sir 
William Diigdale, Ellas Ashmole, eminent antiquarians. John 

• Loyde, Bishop of St Asaph, Turner, of Ely, Lake, of Chichester, Tre- 
lawny, of Bristol, and White, of Peterborough, were the bishops who, 
with Sancroft and Ken, were sent to the Tower, for refusing compliance 
with the commands of James to read the declaration for liberty of con 
science in the churches. Their address and remonstrance to the King, 
that such declaration was inconsistent with their duties as Protestant 
bishops, was treated with contempt ; and when orders were received that 
they should be committed to the Tower, they submitted to their fate with 
the heroism of martyrs. Great was the ioy of the people upon the 
acquittal of the bishops, after their trial in Westminster HaiL 
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Locke, anthor of a Treatise upon the Hnmaa Undentaadingp. 
Dryden, WaUer, poets. Dryden was a coavert to Popeqr in tfaii 
xeigii. 

AwenHonM. — Telegraphs inyented 1687, pot into practioe bj the 
Erench in 1794, hj the English, Jan. 28, 1796. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. In what jear did James the Second come to the duone, and 
what relation was he to Charles the Second ? 

2. What was the first act of James? 

3. How was he sitoated with regard to the French King ? and 
what som of monej did he receire from Louis the Fourteenth? 

4. What measures followed the celebration of the mass at White- 
hall? 

5. What Protestant nobleman did the people of England join t 

6. What was the result of the rebellion of Monmou&? 

7. What were the names of two cruel and wicked judges in this 
reign ? and where were thej sent to ? 

8. What judge- commenoed the Bloody Assize ? and to whi|t office 
did he succeed after these iniquitous proceedings ? 

9. What nobleman was beheaded for heading a rebellion in Scot- 
land? 

10. What noblemen were dismissed from their employments be- 
cause they were Protestants ? 

11. What was the frite of the Protestant bishops of England, who 
remonstrated with James? 

12. Whom did the nation now invite over to occupy the throne ? 

13. Where did the Prince of Orange land? and who was hb 
consort? 

14. In what country did James the Second take reftige ? and what 
act betrayed his revengeful spirit? 

15. Under what title were the Prince and P^cess of Orange called 
to the throne ? 

16. Who conmienced the silk trade at Spitalfields ? 

17. Where were charity schools establi^ed ? 

18. Who was William Penn? and in what country had he a craat 
of land? 

19. What was the great work of John Locke? 

20. Who were the poets of that period ? 

21. Whom did James the Second many ? 
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HOUSE OF ORANGE OR NASSAU. 



drtgtn ttt t^t JbtaM^onrnrifl^ at S0natilr,.atar jbahtttifititp 
at CnnUvifi tanSttt^ ujpon f^e SoiUe at edraiifie* 

The Batayians revolting, in 1566, against the craeltj and oppres- 
sion of Philip the Second of Spain, and the Doke of Alva, were headed 
by PRINCE WILLIAM OF ORANGE AND NASSAU, who, 
entering into a treaty with Utrecht, was elected Groveinor of the 
United Proyinces, 1579. The deliverer of his country from the 
Spanish yoke was assassinated June 30th, 1584, by Ti^it^Tiagar 
Gerard. 



1. Prince Henry Philip William, elected Stadtholder, 1585. 

2. Prince Maurice, a consummate general, elected Stadtholder, 1618. 

3. Prince Henry Frederick, son of Prince Maurice, succeeded his father 

in the Stadtholdership, 1625. 

4. Prince William the Second, son of Henry Frederick, succeeded his 

father in the Stadtholdership, 1647, married Mary, daughter of 
Charles the First, King of England, died 1652. at the age of 
twenty-two. 

5. Prince William Heniy, son of Prince William the Second, bom 1652 ; 

General of the Dutch forces against Louis the Fourteenth. Prince 
William Henry married his cousin the Princess Mary, daughter of 
King James the Second of England, with whom he was oilled to 
fill Uie English throne, 1688. 



The title of Orange is derived from a city of Provence, in the South of 
France, to which the name of Orange was given from the yeUow stone of 
which the Romans built the city. 

The office of Stadtholder, or Captain-General of the United Provinces, 
was made hereditary in the family of the Prince of Orange (not excepting 
females), 1747* 
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WILLIAM THE THIRD, OR WILLIAM AND MAST. 

BEIONED THIRTEEN TSABS. 



Ttan 
aJUrChritlt, 

1688. 

The 
Serolution. 

▲XD JUJtT. 



^ToEngland'adeliyeranceFrinoeWilUuneaiiiev "^ , 

With Mary his coniort, Third King of that name. I 

The famed •*BiU of Rights "from this monarch proennd, J *»-P^«»«. 
And Protestant Rulers to Britain seeared. J unns zir. 



We come now to a period in the history of the Ei^lish 
nation, when the constitution takes a totally different form. 
We have seen one hereditary monarch executed for re- 
sistance to the laws of the land, and another forced to 
ahdicate his throne for endeavouring to alter the esta- 
blished religion of the land. The nobles, the parliament^ 
and the people, trembling for their liberty and civil rights^ 
and apprehensive of a return of the days of her whom 
they call ^' Bloody Mary," are unanimous in their measures 
to di*ive a tyrant from a throne he had proved himself so 
ill calculated to fill, and to give in their adherence to a 
Protestant monarch. The prince by whom this revolution 
was effected, who was looked upon as the champion of the 
Protestant interest in Europe, has been represented by 
historians as grave, sullen, and reserved, and (excepting 
in his capacity of military chief) possessing few qusdities 
to entitle him to the esteem and affection of his English 
subjects. The historian Macaulay has endeavoured to 
remove this prejudice. He bids us recollect the critical 
position of William in his early youth ; the difficulties by 
which his mother, the Princess of Orange (left a widow at 
the age of nineteen), was surrounded ; how long she had 
to contend with a powerful party in the state, adverse to 
her interests and those of her son, and supported by their 
alliance with the victorious Cromwell. From his child- 
hood Prince William was aware that he was an object of 
terious apprehension to this party ; that they would use 
-every means to deprive him of his father's inheritance of 
the iStodthoidership of Holland ; that he was the hope of 
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the loyal ^bteebed frien4s of his father's line ; and that it 
was to him* and bim alone, thej looked to deliver them 
from the sljavery which threatened them from the aggres- 
sion ojf FnMice, and the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Conscious of the responsibility -of his name and position — 
deteroftined to obtain for his country the liberty which he 
idolised — threatened by dangers without and spies within 
— the ardent aspirations and indomitable energy of the 
Prince were concealed under an air of reserve which 
passed for that of a cold calculating spirit It surely was 
not the act of a cold calculating spirit, zealous for no re- 
ligion or foi^n of government, to resist the splendid offers 
which Louis the Fourteenth and his uncle made to detach 
him from the cause of the Bepublic ; and it must have 
been something more than the mere ambition of a mili- 
tary ehief which supported him amidst his repeated de- 
feats by the French force, and enabled him to rouse the 
spirit of his countrymen when Holland was almost entirely 
occupied by the French armies in 1672. When the tide 
of success turned, and Prince William was Stadtholder of 
Holland, he was ready, with all the humility of a great mind, 
to acknowledge his deficiency in military tactics, and the 
superiority of his opponents. " How often have I wished," 
said he, *^ that it had been my lot to serve in, the army of 
the Prince of Cond^ ere I was forced to fight against him." 
The Prince of Cond^ was one of the great generals of 
Louis the Fourteenth of France, the inveterate foe of the 
Prince of Orange. Disdaining the flattery and ceremonies 
of a court, bred in camps, unskilled in those arts which 
gain popularity, the faults of William of Orange, which 
were those of his educa^tion and position, have been mag- 
nified and dwelt upon by historians ; but posterity should 
recollect it was that very education and position which 
developed the virtues and abilities which enabled him to 
accomplish the deliverance of England. Elected to the 
English throne by the voice of the people, one of the first 
acts of William the Third was to secure them from such 
violation of their civil rights as had been made by the 
Stuarts. " The Bill of Rights " enacted that no courts of 
ecclesiastical commission or taxes could be levied without 
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the consent of the parliament; that no standing tansxf 
could be maintained, in time of peace, without such c<m- 
sent; that elections were to he free — that is, the people 
were to vote for whom thej thought qualified, without the 
interference of the nobility or the Crown; that cruel 
punishments (such as cutting off heads and ears), and 
modes of torture like those inflicted upon thePresbTterians 
bj James the Second, were to be abolished ; that heavy 
fines and duties were not to be imposed ; that parliaments 
were to meet more frequently, &c. &c. Such were some 
of the good results of the Revolution, which terminated 
the long struggle between the sovereigns and the parlia- 
ment, and bound up, as it were, the rights of the people 
and the monarch. Many other beneficial reforms, such as 
toleration in religion, liberty of the press, &c., were made, 
the benefit of which is felt to this day. The laws against 
the Papists were unrepealed, but they experienced the lenity 
of King William's government. Attempts were made by 
the party of James the Second (who were called Jacobites^ 
from Jacobus^ the Latin for James) to reinstate him upon 
the throne. The old ally of James, Louis the Fourteenth 
(who never ceased to form confederacies against King Wil« 
Ham), assisted the exiled monarch with troops, who were 
defeated by land and sea ; first, at the battle of the Boyne, 
in 1690 ; secondly, at La Hogue, in 1692. After the battle 
of La Hogue, James the Second retired to France^ where 
he remained a pensioner upon the bounty of Louis, and 
died at the palace of St. Germain's, near Paris, 1701. The 
war with Fran ce contiued during the greater part of the 
reign of William the Third, until the treaty of Ryswick, 
in 1697, put an end to the contest. During the absence of 
King William in Holland, Queen Mary had the manage* 
ment of the affairs of state, which she conducted with 
great firmness and judgment. Many beneficial reforms 
in the Church were brought about by the queen, who was 
in correspondence with Tillotson and Burnet, the distin- 
guished prelates of the age. To the great regret of the 
nation, the queen died of the small-pox in 1694. King 
William survived her six years ; his death, in the fifty- 
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second year of his age, was occasioned by a fall from his 
horsOf when riding from Ebmpton Court to Kensington* 

IMFBOYBMBNTS IK THIS BXIOK. 

Tlie Bank of England was established in this reign. The expenses 
of the King's foreign wars had occasioned a great demand for money, 
and increased the National Debt, commenced, according to some 
writers, in tbe iteign of Henry the Eighth. People lending sums to 
government received in return a large interest for it, which is the 
foundation of what we call the Pablic Funds. Public lotteries ap* 
pointed by Govemnient. Bayonets first used in England, 1693. 
The park and palace at Greenwich were appropriated by William 
and Mary as an hospital for disabled seamen. After the destruction 
of Whitehall Palace by fire, in 1697, the palaces of St. James, 
Windsor, and Hampton Court became the principal abodes of royalty. 
Hampton Court was extended by Sir Christopher Wren, who buUt 
the Fountain Court 

Eminent Men, — Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, the author 
of ** History of the Reformation of ^e Church of England,'* ^ History 
of EQs Own Times," and various political and theological works. Dr, 
John 'nilotson. Archbishop of Canterbuiy, author of numerous theo- 
k^cal works ; Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester. &c, &c The 
Bforquis of Halifax, Earls Danby and Shrewsbury, statesmen. Lord 
William Bentick, first Earl of Portland, was eminent both in the 
council and in the field. The Duke de Schombergh, the Duke of 
Marlborough, Baron de Ginckle, Count de Solmes, and Prince 
George of Denmark, military commanders. Of naval conmianders, 
«— Sir Greorge Booke, who destroved the French ships at the battle of 
La Hogue, and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who distinguished himself at 
the baSe of Bantry. Sir Robert Boyle, one of the founders of the 
Royal Society, and inventor of the air-pump. Diyden, Prior (em- 
ployed by King William as secretary to the Hague), poets. Sir 
Godfrey Ejieller, an eminent portrait painter, lived in the reigns of 
William the Third, Anne, and George the First. Sir William 
Temple, the eminent statesman, died in the year 1700. John Evelyn, 
the celebrated writer upon horticulture, bom in Surrey, was visited 
by Peter the Great, afterwards Emperor of Russia, in this reign. 

T^ Natumtd Debt — Soqie historians have asserted that the na- 
tional debt, commencing wilh Henry the Eighth, remained insignifi- 
cant until the wars of William the Third. The sovereigns of the 
race of Stuart and the heir of Orange had heavy liabilities, but not of 
their own contracting. James the First found a national debt of 
500,0002. after the death of Elizabeth, which had chiefly descended 
as incurred by the foolish wars of Henry the Eighth, and the pro- 
fligate robberies of Edward the Sixth's regents. James the First 
paid 50,0002. of this debt due to the city of London. The unfor- 
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tanate Charles the First inherited 450,000/. of these IMox lia][>ilitie8. 
— (See Gough'a Chronicle,) Lord Mahon informs us the national 
debt in 1714, was 52,000,000. 

Mr. Macaulay, alluding to this subject, observes, that it is a great 
error to suppose the devise of government borrowing large sums 
commenced with William the Third What the Bevolutioa intro- 
duced was the practice of honestly paying their debts. 

Manufiictures. — The gun manufacture commenced in this reign at 
the town of Birmingham, chieflj through the influence of Sir Wuiam 
I^ewdigate, who intimated to William the Third that his constituents, 
in Warwickshire, could £Eibricate those weapons, which had hitherto 
been manufactured in Holland. 

Formation of the Kingdom of Prussia, A.D. 1701, WiUiam the Third, 
—The year 1701 is remarkable as the period when the duchy oj^ 
Cleves and other territories were incorporated into a kingdoni in 
fiivour of Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, who ascended the 
throne of Prussia in 1701, by the title of Frederick the First. Since 
this period, the kingdom of Prussia has been much enlarged by con« 
quest and negotiation. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. For what important change in the constitution is the year 1688 
remarkable ? 

2. Who was King William the Third, and what is the chanMSter 
generally given him by historians ? 

3. Is this character correct ? 

4. With what country was Holland at war diqing the youth of 
the Prince of Orange, and what was the name of the prince in the 
army of Louis the Fourteenth, who was so often the opp<»ieol of 
Prince WUliam ? 

5. Belate some of the clauses of the Bill of Bights ? 

6. What monarch assisted James the Second to recover the tihrQiie» 
and in what battles was King James defeated ? 

7. Where and when did i^ng James the Second die ? 

8. What treaty put an end to the war between England and 
France ? 

9. Who conducted the affairs of state during the absence of King 
William in Holland ? 

10. How did Queen Mary conduct the affairs of state ? 

11. Of what disease did Queen Mary die, and how was( the deal^i 
of King William occasioned ? 

12. What great national establishment wa^ instituted |a tbJ8 
reign ? 

IS.What is the foundation of the Public Funds ? 

14. When did the National Debt commence ? 

15. What great work was written by Bishop Bqpi^ ? 
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16. "Who i9Ye^tc^ the air-pomp ? 

17. WliAt great portrait painter lived in the reigns of Wmiam the 
Third, Anne, and George the First ? 

18. What mannfiustore was commenced at BiimiBgham ui ihli 
reign? 

19. In what year was. the kingdom oi l^ru^mk ineqvpox^te^ aad 
whiU WM the same of the first king ? 



ANNE. 

SBI0NBD TWELVE TEAB& 



Tean r At "Vniliam*! death, that flnt of freedom** frtendi, ") Cotemporanf 

cfUr ChriiUj King ^aiiiM'i daughto* Aane, the Britkh throne asoeadii ( m JrVxmce. . 
1702. "S Her generals were brave, and the French King defied i r 
Axn. V '^ ^"'^ Mwlborongh who humbled hi> pow^v apd pride. J Loras jpr. 



Thb Princesses Mary and Anne were the daughters of 
James the Second and his first wife, Anne Hyde, daughter 
of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon. By the command of 
their uncle. King Charles the Second, the Princesses had 
been brought up Protestants, and had the advantage of a 
liberal education. The Princess Mary (who was chiefly 
educated by Bishop Burnet) profited by these advantages, 
and cultivated her mind by reading; but the Princess 
Anne was unfortunately allowed to follow her own incli- 
nations, which were not those of a student. Brought 
into society at a very early age, she formed attachments 
to people who were totally unworthy of her friend- 
ship. One of these favourites was Sarah Jennings, 
afterwards Duchess of Marlborough (wife of the cele- 
brated commander of the armies of William the Third), 
who ruled Queen Anne for several years, until the re- 
gard of the confiding queen was at length worn out by 
the ingratitude and arrogance of the duchess, upon whom 
she had bestowed so many favours. Queen Anne and 
the Duchess of Marlborough corresponded many years, 
under the names of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman. The 
affair of the gloves was but one of the many instances of 
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the arrogance and ingratitude of the duchess towards her 
royal mistress. This circumstance, misrepresented by so 
aumy historians, is thus related by Miss Strickland. A 
pair of gloves, belonging to Queen Anne, having been by 
mistake laid upon the toilette of the Duchess of Mari- 
borough, were angrily tossed aside by the insolent 
favourite, with the exclamation, '^ I will touch nothing 
belonging to that odious woman." Queen Anne, who was 
in an adjoining apartment, overheard the remark. Mrs. 
Masham, who succeeded the Duchess of Marlborough in 
Che favour of the Queen, was a clever woman, and sin- 
cere in her professions of attachment to her royal mistress; 
she was the friend of Swift, of Harley Earl of Oxford, 
and Lord Bolingbroke, the leader of the Tory party. The 
name of Tory was given to the partisans of the House of 
Stuart, who wished to see the exiled son of James the 
Second the successor of Anne. The epithet of Whig 
was bestowed upon those who were the partisans of the 
Electress of Hanover, according to the act of the Protes- 
tant succession. Queen Anne had been married when very 
young to Prince George of Denmark, who had no share 
in the government, and had no greater dignities in the 
state than those of Generalissimo of the Forces, and Lord 
High Admiral. Just before his death, William the Third 
had entered into engagements with the Dutch and the 
Emperor of Germany, to pursue the war against Louis 
the Fourteenth, whose power on the Continent had become 
more formidable in consequence of the possession of the 
crown of Spain by his grandson, Philip of Anjou, to 
whom it had been left by Cliarles the Second of Spain, 
contrary to his promise to the Archduke Charles, son of 
the Emperor of Germany. Queen Anne declared herself 
resolved to pursue the same line of conduct as her prede- 
cessor. The Duke of Marlborough, the great commander of 
the armies of William the Third, was appointed to conduct 
the Continental war, and increased his renown by the 
splendid victories of Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, in 
the Netherlands, and Malplaquet, in France, against the 
generals of Louis the Fourteenth. The forces of the Em- 
peror of Germany against France were commanded by 
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Prince Eugene of Savoj, who distinguished himself at the 
battles of Oudenarde and Malplaquet In Spain, Charles 
Mordaunt^ £arl of Petei*borough, appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the English forces, rivalled the exploits of Marl- 
borough. The victories of the English and their allies 
were a bitter mortification to Louis the Fourteenth, who 
was now in a very different position with the English 
government to what he had been in the reigns of Charles 
the Second and his brother. It was no longer in his 
power to e^act humiliating submissions, to buy the friend- 
ship of sovereigns and privy councillors with gold, to 
raise enn^ity bet^jreei the ^lonarch and his parliament. 
England now occupied a high place among the powers 
of Europe, and the arrogant Louis the Fourteenth was 
forced to confess her superiority. In 1718, a treaty for 
a general peace was opened at Utrecht, and in the April 
of the same year the celebrated treaty was signed. The 
chief articles of this treaty which concerned England 
were, that Louis the Fourteenth should resign New- 
foundland, Hudson's Bay, and St. Christopher*s, to the 
English ; that he should abandon the cause of the Pre- 
tender (as the son of James the Second was called), and 
acknowledge Anne and the Protestant succession, The 
reign of Anne was not only distinguished as the period 
when the power of France was humbled, but as the era of 
great naval achievements. Gibraltar, ^ most valuable pos- 
session to the English (as it protect her trade in the Medi- 
terranean), was taken from the Spaniards, by Sir George 
Ilooj^e, in 1704. Thus were the possessions of Britain aug- 
mented during the reign of the last of the Stuarts, whose 
humane disposition and mild goyernment endeared her 
to the affections of her subjects. Queen Anne showed her 
attachment to the Church of England, by giving 100,000/. 
a year of her own private fortune to be divided amongst 
the poorer clergy. This fund, called Queen Anne's Bounty, 
is now applied to bnild and repair churches, and augment 
small livings. The charities of the Queen were unbounded. 
Her aversion to capital punishments, and the signing of 
death-warrants, was such that she frequently pleaded for 
a reprieve for the criminal, and many letters of the Queen 
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V 

liave been shown, in which she entreats those in authority 
to make a more thorough investigation of the case, ere 
Sentence of condemnation was decided upon. The union 
of England with Scotland, permanently effected in this 
reign, was a measure of great benefit to the country. By 
the terms of this union, the Scotch retained their own 
Presbyterian form of church government ; and, instead 
of keeping up their own parliament, sent forty-five com- 
moners, and sixteen peers, to represent them in that of 
England. The six children of Queen Anne and Prince 
George of Denmark died young. The most promising, 
the Duke of Gloucester, fell a victim to the small-pox at 
the age of twelve. 

ZKFBOVBMENTS IN THIS BEIQK. 

Great Men, — This period, in which so many eminent men flour- 
ished, is called the Augustan age of England, as that of Loiiis the 
Fourteenth is of France. Sir Isaac Newton, Locke, Pope, Steele, Ad- 
dison, Prior, Pamell, Gibber, Congreve, Swift, and Wycherley, are a 
few of the most distinguished writers. The great work of Newton, 
the " Prindpia," was published in the reign of William the Third. 
Addison and Steele were the chief contributors to two daily papers, 
called the Spectator and the Tatler. Alexander Pope, bom in 
London in 1688, and died in 1744, was the most admired poet of 
the early part of the eighteenth century. Of painters. Sir Grodfrey 
Kneller, Sir James Thomhill (who painted the palace of Hampton 
Court, Greenwich, and the dome of St. Paul's). Sir John Vanburgh, 
eminent as a dramatic writer and architect, who erected Claiemont 
and Blenheim House, the latter, with the manor of Woodstock, be- 
stowed upon the Duke of Marlborough. Dr. John Radcliffe, who 
founded a library at Oxford, Arbuthnot, Dr. Mead, physicians. Sir 
Stephen Fox, who performed many acts of munificence, and left 
13,000/. towards the erection of Chelsea Hospital 

Eminent Ladies. — The Countess of Winchelsea, better known as 
the beautiM a^d witty Anne Kingsmill, and celebrated by Pope 
under the title of Ardelia. Miss Monck, daughter of Lord Moles- 
worth ; Lady Halkett, Lady Damaris Masham, the two latter wrote 
chiefly upon religious subjects. Elizabeth Toilet, Mrs. Wharton, 
daughter of Sur Henry Lee ; Lady Mary Chudleigh, who wrote Essays 
and Poems ; and Elizabeth Rowe, authoress of Moral and Entertain- 
ing Letters, Poems, &c., the friend of Prior and Bishop Ken. The 
Countess of Raneleigh (the friend of Bishop Burnet), the highly gifted 
sister of the Honourable Robert Boyle, died in the year 1694. 

Music. — Music, especially compositions of the Italian school waf 
greatly encouraged in England m this reign,— both from the instita- 
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tions of pablic gardens and pablic concerts, and the talents and exer- 
tions of Bononicini, Martini, G«minomi, and other Italian artutes, 
who Tisited England. Italj produced many eminent musicians at 
this era. CorelB, bom at Bologna, pronounced to be the best violin 
player in the world, who died in 1713, had been preceded by Correggfo 
(or ABegri), the author of the celebrated Miserere. The genius of 
Metastasio, a poet and musician, bom at Rome in 1698, had dis- 
played itself in the composition of operas and oratorios ; but in 
Handel, bom at HaQe, in Germany, in 1684, who settled in England 
in 1713, the world beheld its greatest musician and composer. The 
, Jubifote of Handel was composed after the peace of Utrecht. Queen 
: Anne granted a pension to Handel, which was increased by George 
', the Fint. Henry Purcell, distinguished amongst English composers, 
' died in 1695. 

7^ Opera,— The entertainment of the opera is said to have been 
established in England soon after the Restoration. The first attempt 
is said to have been made by Sir W. Davenant, in 1656 ; Evelyn 
alludes in his Diary to an operatic perfonnance in 1659. Sir John 
Hawkins, however, asserts that the first opera, properly so called, was 
Arsinoe, performed at Drary Lane in 1707, composed by Thomas 
Clayton, one of the band of William the Third. 

•questions for examination. 

1. Whose daughter was Queen Anne, and in what year did she 
come to the throne ? 

2. By whose command was she brought up in the Protestant 
faith? 

3. Who was the first favourite of Queen Anne, and how did she 
show her arrogance and ingratitude to her royal mistress ? 

4. Who succeeded the Duchess of Marlborough in the favour of 
Queen Anne? 

j 5. What noblemen were the friends of Mrs. Masham ? 

6. To what parties in the state were the names of Whig and Tory 
given? 

7. Whom did Queen Anne marry ? 

8. What engagements had WilUam the Third made before his 
death, and did Queen Anne confirm these engagements ? 

9. Who was the great commander of the armies of William the 
Third, and what victories did he gain in this reign against the forces 
of Louis the Fourteenth ? 

10. What nobleman distinguished himself in Spain ? 

11. What monarch was obliged to confess the superiority of Eng- 
land ? 

12. When was the peace of Utrecht, and what were its con- 
ditions ? 

13. What conquest in Spain was made by Sir George Rooke ? 
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14. How did Qaeen Anne proye her attachment to the Church of 
England ? 

15. What were the terms of the union of England and Scotland ? 

1 6. Why is the reign of Anne called the Angostan age of England, 
and whose reign is termed the Augustan age of France ? 

] 7. Give the names of the great men of die era, the po^ts, painters, 
and thp most enpnent mathematician and philosopher. 

18. What great musicians flourished in Italy at this period ? 

19. Where was Handel horn, and in what year did he settle in 
England? 

20. When was the entertainment of the opera established in Eng^ 
land, and in what year in the reign of Anne was the opera of Aninoe 
performed ? 
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!&tisin at t^t Hanit at ISruninDfcit, ar t^t ^ut^i^tc ,^0iuttp 

ta i^abtvtiQti^ at CJ^glanXr. 

Elizabeth, daughter of James the First, married FBEDEBICK, 
Elector Palatine and Ex-King of Bohemia. Their daughter, Sophia, 
married the Elector of Hanoyer, father of King George the First. 



Sahtxtisni at d^nzXavLts at tt^t ^atxit at l^rutuStDidt. 

Began to reigq 

1. GEORGE I., after the death of the Electress Sophia, 

in 1713, became the head of the Protestant suc- 
cession ------ 1714. 

2. GEORGE IT., son of George L - - - 1727. 

3. GEORGE III., son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 

grandson to George II. - - - - 1760. 

4. GEORGE IV., son of George III. - - - 1820. 

5. WILLIAM IV., brother to George IV. - - 1830. 

6. Her present Majesty, QUEEN ALEXANDRINA 

VICTORIA*, grand-daughter of George III., only- 
child of his fourth son, Edward, Duke of Kent - 1837. 



Queen Victoria married, Pebruary 10th, 1840, her first cousin. 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, descended from the noble and con- 
scientious Elector Frederick, of Saxony, the protector of Luther, 
cotemporary of Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany. 

The children of Her Majesty and Prince Albert are — 

Bom 

1. Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Boyal Nov. 21st, 1840. 

2. Albert Edward, Prince of Wales - - Nov. 9th, 1841. 

3. Alice Maud Mary - - - - April 20th. 1843. 

4. Alfred Ernest Albert - - - - August 3rd, 1844. 

6. Helena ----- May 26th, 1846. 
f). Louisa . . . - . March 28th, 1848. 

7. Arthur ----- May 2nd, 1860. 

■ 

* ** Queen Victoria is the representative of the great and generous 
IleniT the Lion, Duke of Saxony, one of the gallant Guelphic princes, 
l)y whose exertions the liberation of Coeur de Lion was effected, A. d. 1194. 
lier Majesty also derives a second direct descent from the House of Plan- 
In c:enet, from Matilda, eldest daughter of Henry the Second, the wife of 
William the Lion."— ilft«« Strickland's Queem of England, 

M 
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GEOBGE THE FIRST. 

BEI6NED TWELYS TEABSi 



Tears' rTogooA Qneen Anne doei George of Hanorer ra c c wJ t "^ Cotempvrarim 
tufter Chri$t,j A K^teatant SLing by the nation decreed ; f m iVcMoe. 

1714. "S The Papists assembled to adopt James's son, g I.OUIS zir. 

oxoBOS >. (^Bnt George's adhereats a Tktocy won. J uoma xr. 



At the death of Anne, according to the act of .the Pro^ 
testant succession (made in the reign of William the 
Third), the Elector of Hanoyer, great-grandson of James 
the First, became, in right of his mother Sophia, deceased 
in 17 Id, the heir to the English throne, and was the first 
sovereign of the House of Brunswick, ruling under the 
name of George the First Party spirit, dissensions, and 
jealousies between the Whigs and the Tories, had rim 
high in the preceding reign, and political animosities were 
not subdued, when it became evident the present monarch 
favoured the partj of the Whigs, and that Sir Robert 
Walpole was to be his prime minister. Lord Bolingbroke 
and the Duke of Ormond, the councillors of Anne and 
leaders of the Tory party, were impeached, and their 
names erased from the list of peers. They were more 
fortunate than Lord Oxford, as they escaped to France, 
whilst the favourite of tha:late queen was confined for 
two years in the Tower. * These severities towards the 
leaders of the Tory party excited great murmurs, and in 
Scotland a strong party was formed in favour of the Pre- 
tender. This was the name given to James Francis, the 
exiled son of James the Second by his second wife, the 
Princess Mary Beatrice d'Este. This Prince had been 
educated in France, and protected by Louis the Four- 
teenth, notwithstanding his acknowledgment of the claims 
of Anne. The Pretender was proclaimed by the Earl of 
Mar in Scotland, and in the North of England the Earl of 
Derwentwater and Mr. Forster headed forces which were 

* The Earl of Oxford was released from the Tower, after a confinement 
of two years. 
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defeated at Preston. The Duke of Argyle was sent hj 
the government to oppose the troops of the Earl of Mar 
in Scotland, and, after the battle of Dumblane, Novem- 
ber 12, 1715, pursued the unfortunate heir of the Stuarts 
80 closely that he was glad to escape to France. James 
Francis was not a man to conduct an enterprise like this ; 
he had much of the obstinacy and want of judgment of 
his father, and his cause suffered greatly from the death 
of Louis the Fourteenth, September 6th, 1715, who had 
promised to supply him with arms and ammunition. The 
punishments of the Jacobite party were very severe. 
Hundreds were banished or put to death. Lords Nithes- 
dale, Kenmuir, and Derwentwater, were condemned to be 
beheaded; but Nithesdale escaped in female attire. Thus 
ended the rebellion of 1715. The new king was of a 
peaceable disposition, of grave manners, of plain and 
simple habits. His abilities were moderate ; he gave no 
great encouragement to any art or science, excepting 
music. He was heard to say, soon after his arrival in 
England : — " My maxim is, never to abandon my friends, 
to do justice to all the world, and to fear no man." Being 
of the mature age of fifty-five when he left Hanover for 
England, he had a great disadvantage in being unac* 
quainted with the language and institutions of the people 
be was called upon to govern. He used to converse with 
bis prime minister. Sir Robert Walpole, in Latin. George 
the First performed one part of his duty better than his 
predecessors, because he governed according to law. The 
Riot Act, and one to extend the duration of parliaments 
from three to seven years, were passed in the reign of 
George the First. The electorate of Hanover was an- 
nexed to the British Crown in this reign. A rash specu- 
lation, called the South Sea Scheme, was entered into at 
this period, 1720, which caused much misery to the English 
people. It was principally contrived by Sir John Blount; 
the object of it was to enable a company of merchants to 
buy up the national debt, and to be allowed in return the 
sole privilege of trading in the South Seas. Large sums 
of money were advanced towards this scheme, and thou- 
sands upon thousands, expecting to receive a high interest^ 

M 2 
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bought shares at ten times their original value. In a ^e^ 
months it was found a few unprincipled individuals had 
enriched themselves by the plunder of the public; and the 
Tuin and injury which followed were such that the nation 
was exasperated to the highest degree, although several 
measures were taken by the government for the redress 
of the sufferers. In the summer of 1727, the king, who 
was much attached to Hanover, set out with an intention 
of visiting it once more. Reaching Delden, a small town 
upon the frontiers of Germany^ he was taken so ill as to 
be unable to proceed, and expired there, June 11th, 1727, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the thirteenth of 
his reign. 

George the First married Sophia Dorothea of Zell, and 
had two children : viz., George, who succeeded him ; and a 
daughter, who married Frederick William King of Prussia. 

IMFBOVZMEirFS IN THIS BJESLQN. 

Eminent Men. — Sir Bobert Walpole, the Earl of Chesterfield, the 
Duke of Wharton, Mr. Pelham, Lord Bathurst, the Duke of Ormond, 
Lord Oxford, and LordBolingbroke, who, during his exile in France, 
•wrote various political and historical works. Charles Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery*, a great mathematician, was, with Francis Atterbury, Bishop 
•of Rochester, committed to the Tower, for participation in a con- 
•spiracy against the government In this reign, 1725, the Lord Chan- 
■cellor Macclesfield was accused of taking bribes in the execution of 
his office, and sentenced to pay a fine of 10,000Z. Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, author of political satires. The celebrated essayist, Joseph 
Addison, was appointed Secretary of State; and the poet Matthew 
Prior, was again employed upon pohtical missions. Pope, Thomson, 
Gray, Pamell, &c., were the poets of the period. Dr. Isaac Watts, 
a celebrated divine, who wrote a treatise upon Logic, and upon the 
Improvement of the Mind. George the First increased the pension 
which Queen Anne bestowed upon Handel : the Messiah appeared 
in 1741. 

Eminent Ladies. — Winifred, Countess of Nithesdale, whose heroic 
exertions enabled her husband to escape from the Tower, and thus 
preserved the family estate to her son. Elizabeth Rowe, authoress 
of letters and devotional treatises, who enjoyed the friendship of Dr. 
Watts at this period, as she had done that of Bishop Ken in the reign 
of Anne. Lady M. W. Montague, celebrated for her beauty and 
literary attainments, &c 

* The machine representing the solar system was called an orrery, i^fter 
Charles Boyl«, 
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ManufactiBru, — The Italian process of silk throwing was dis« 
covered in this reign by De Lombe, who visited the mills of Leghorn, 
in disgnise, and took drawings of the machinerj, in 1715. The im- 
proved machinery was soon afterwards brought to England, andL- 
applied to the process of silk throwing by the brothers De Lombe, 
who settled in London. Sir Thomas de Lombe, one of the firm^ 
established silkmills at Derby, in 1719. 

CSttkry, — The towns of Sheffield and Birmingham increased in 
importance, from their extended manufactures of iron and steel. In 
the reign of George the First surgical instruments, which had 
hitherto been imported from France, were fabricated in these towns. 

East India Company — Territorial Acquisition. — At the close of the 
seventeenth century the English, French, and Dutch had trading set- 
tlements in the rich province of Bengal, and after the rebellion of the 
rajahs in the surrounding provinces had been suppressed, in 1698, a 
giandson of the Emperor Aurungzebe gave the English permission to 
purchase the villages of Soota Nutty, Calcutta, and Govindpore, upon 
which ground the city of Calcutta now stands. A fort was ordered 
to be built, named Fort William, in honour of King WiUiam the Third. 
In 1715, Calcutta was raised to the rank of a presidency, forming the 
third great presidency established by the English in India. — Baine^ 
History of LiverpooL 

QUESTIONS FOR EX A MINATION. 

L According to what Act was George the First called to the 
throne ? and in what year ? 

2. Of what monarch of England was he the great-grandson ? 

3. What political party was flavoured by George the First ? and 
who was his prime minister ? 

4. What was the fate of the Tory noblemen ? 

5 What name was given to the exiled son of James the Second? 
and by whom was he proclaimed in Scotland ? 

6. In what towns in Scotland and England were the Pretender's 
forces defeated ? 

7. What was the fate of the rebel lords who were concerned in the 
rebellion of 1715 ? 

8. What was the character of George the First ? 

9. By whom was the South Sea scheme contrived? and what was 
its result ? 

10. Where did George the First die? and how long did he reign ? 

11. Who were the Kings of France at this time ? 

12. How did the Countess of Nithesdale prove her devotion to her 
husband ? 

13. What eminent author was Secretary of State in this reign ? 
and what noblemen were committed to the Tower for a conspiracy 
against the government ? 

US 
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14. What was the name of the Lord Chancdlflr irlio 
iX. bribery m this reign ? 

15. Who discorer^ tiie Italian process of silk tfwiwin g? and wImb 
was tiie improred machinery broo^it to England ? 

16. What mami&ctares flonrished at this period n 
and Sheffield? 

17. Name the poets of this period. 

18. In what year was Calcutta raised to the nnk of sKcadani^f 



GEORGE THE SECOND. 

UaOSKD THIBTT-THREK 



Tear* fhSk ftrtjr-trt yean Second George nined tlw fliroM, 
nfUr CkH$LJ In vhoae rejni «u the empire of Didia won ; 

1727. ) *0«imt the French King this monuch nt DeCttBgeafiM^kt* 
awoaxat n. \^Bj hb Mm at CoUodcn freah UnreU were wogkt. J XMos zr. 



•} 



The greater part of the reign of George the Seoond is 
occupied by wars. The British troops had to contend 
with the forces of Spain, France, and India, besides the 
encounter with the Scots at Culloden. The war with 
Spain arose in 1739, from the interference of the Spaniards 
with the British settlements in America, with dominions 
in which the British merchants had the right of trading. 
Fleets were equipped and despatched against the enemj, 
and an attempt was made to take the city of Carthagena, 
which, if successful, would have obstructed the trade be- 
tween Old Spain and New Spain, as the Spanish settle- 
ments in America were called. The minds of the people 
were diverted from the failure of this enterprise, by the 
quarrel which arose between England and France, re- 
specting the rights of two claimants to the imperial throne 
of Germany. The claims of Maria Theresa, daughter of 
the Emperor Charles the Sixth, were defended by the 
King of England, whilst Louis the Fifteenth, King of 
France, espoused the cause of the Elector of Bavaria. The 
King of England, and his son, the Duke of Cumberland, 
ed the British forces at the battle of Dettingen, ex» 
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posing themselves during the whole time to the^fire of the 
cannon and musketry, and riding along the lines with their 
swords drawn^ exhorting the men to fight for the honour 
of England. After a short but fierce conflict, the French 
were repulsed with great loss, and the battle of Dettingen 
is celebrated as the last occasion upon which a king of 
England exposed his person in battle. In 1745, whilst 
the King was in Hanover, and the Duke of Cumberland 
at the head of the army in Flanders, the friends of the 
Stuarts again rose to arms, and England was surprised 
by the intelligence of the landing of the son of James 
Francis, commonly called the Young Pretender, in Scot- 
land. Charles Edward, whose designs were favoured by 
Louis the Fifteenth of France, took possession of Holyrood 
House, at Edinburgh, where he held a kind of court, 
receiving homage as the representative of his father, 
whom he proclaimed King of Great Britain. Defeating the 
government troops at Frestonpans, in Haddington, Scot- 
land, the rebels, elated with success, entered England, 
and, on November 29th, 1745, fixed their head quarters 
at Manchester. Advancing towards London, the non- 
appearance of the French troops who had promised to 
join them, disheartened the Scottish leaders, who suddenly 
resolved to return to Scotland ; and the prince, who was 
anxious to advance and push his fortune, in vain attempted 
to induce his dispirited forces to change their determi- 
nation. In January, 1747, Charles Edward obtained a 
victory over the King's troops at Falkirk ; this triumph 
was, however, brief. At Culloden, the Stuart party were 
encountered by the Duke of Cumberland with a power- 
ful force, who completely defeated the army of Charles 
Edward. The prince, seeing all was lost, rode ofi* the 
field with a few followers, and for five months led, like 
Charles the Second after the battle of Worcester, a wan- 
dering life, concealing himself in huts and caves in dif- 
ferent parts of the Highlands, until he found means to 
get on board a French privateer. The rebels of 1745 
were punished like those of 1715; the Lords Balmerino, 
Kilmarnock, Lovat, and Mr. Radclifie (brother of the 
Earl of Derwentwater who lost his life in the former re- 

H 4 
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bellion)> Y^re executed. The inferior delinqnettts^ who 
had been incited by the example of these nobles, were 
sentenced to imprisonment or transportation^ This was 
the last attempt of the Stuart party against the gOYem'* 
ment. The protection of the King of France, Louis the 
Fifteenth, to Charles Edward being withdrawn in 1748, 
he retired into the territories of the Pope, where, aftor 
having assumed the name of the Count d* Albany, he died 
in 1789, at Rome. In the year 1742 Sir Robert Walpcle 
retired from the administration, and the Earl of Chatham 
was, during the greater portion of this reign, at the head 
of affairs. The year 1748 was marked as that in whicK 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle was signed, which put aH 
end to the Continental war. A series of encroachments^ 
made by France upon the British colonies of North 
America, gave rise to a war with that country in 17S&k 
This war eventually involved the whole of Europe, and 
was called the Seven Years' War. In its commencement 
it proved unfavourable to England. The English colonies 
(those which are now called the United States of America) 
were on their western side greatly exposed to the French^ 
who possessed both Louisiana and Canada, and were at- 
tempting to unite them by a chain of forts stretching in 
the rear of the English settlements. The native tribes of 
America were instigated by the French to join in attacks 
upon the English provinces, and the woods and moraisses 
which surrounded Crown Point formed a safe retreat for 
these treacherous invaders. It was in these wars General 
Washington first signalised himself among the American 
forces. It was not until the years 1758 and 1760, that 
the fortunes of war took a turn, and operations were 
favourable to the British arms. The whole province of 
Canada was subdued, and in that part of the American 
continent the power of France was totally annihilated. 
Here the English lost one of their most distinguished 
commanders, General Wolfe; killed in the moment of 
victory, at the siege of Quebec, in 1759. 

During this reign the English were menaced with the 
loss of their vast possessions in India. In the year 1746, 
the French, who had fortified Fondicherry, captured Ho^ 
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city of Madras and Fort St George, inflicting a loss of 
nearly 200,000iL upon the East India Company. In 1748, 
these conquests were restored to the English by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle ; but in the year 1756, open war again 
broke out between England and France. At this time 
the Company's settlements in Bengal were suddenly at- 
tacked by the Nabob Suraja ud Doulah, who captured 
Calcutta and Fort William, and thrust Mr. Holwell, the 
governor of the fort, and his companions, into a miserable 
room, since known as the '* Black Hole of Calcutta," where 
124 out of 146 perished from heat, thirst, and suffocation, 
in a single night. Robert Clive, a young English officer 
(who had distinguished himself during the war, par- 
ticularly in the capture of Arcot), was sent to punish 
this outrage, and recover Calcutta and Fort William. 
Not only Calcutta and Fort William, but the French fort 
of Chandemagore, were captured by Clive ; and Colonel 
Coote having been no less successful in the Madras presi- 
dency, the result of the Indian wars from 1757 to 1765, 
was to give the English possession of the finest provinces 
of India, yielding to the East India Company a revenue 
of several millions a year, and capable of conducting and 
sustaining an enormous commerce. Such was the esta- 
blishment of the British power in India before the death 
of George the Second, which occurred October 25th, 1760, 
in his seventy-seventh year. 

King George the Second married the Princess Caroline 
of Anspach. Their children were two sons and five 
daughters, viz: 1. Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died 
in 1751. 2. William, Duke of Cumberland, who died 1 768. 
3. Anne, married the Prince of Orange. 4. Amelia, died 
1785. 5. Caroline, died 1757. 6. Mary, married the 
Prince of Hesse Cassel. 7. Louisa, married the King of 
Denmark. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, married to the Princess 
of Saxe Gotha, had nine children, of whom George the 
Third was the eldest. 

IMPBOVZMZNT8 IN THIS BXIQUT. 

Light-hoiuses erected in this reign, by Smeaton, in 1756. The 
Briti& Museum established, 175S. The Madrigal Society esta^ 
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bliflhed, in 1741. The first block of mahogany broogfat into Eo^ 
land by Dr. Gibbons, physician, of London. Caipets mannfBu^redii 
London. Thread first made at Paisley. Solar microscopes and Tea" 
tilators invented. 

Great Men since the Accession of the House of Hanover. — WHBaii 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, one of the greatest of British orsAan and 
statesmen, the illustrious parent of the great minister of Qeorge tiie 
Third, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir William Pnlteney, Pdham, and the 
Duke of Newcastle, statesmen. Butler, Hare, Hoadley, Sherlo^ 
Berkely, prelates. Watts, Doddridge, Leland, eminent dissenters. 
William Whiston, a divine and mathematician. John Lawrence 
Mosheim, a Grerman divine, author of numerous theological woiks, 
but best known by his ** Hif^ry of the Church.** Ooldsmith, Thom- 
; son, Collins, Young, Gay, &c., poets. Garrick, Foote, Cibber, 
Goldsmith, dramatists. Fielding, Goldsmith, Richardson, De Foe, 
novelists. Oliver Goldsmith, born in Roscommon, Ireland, 1729, 
died 1774, pre-eminent as a poet, novelist, and dramatist, was also an 
historian and natural philosopher. Dr. Samuel Johnson, the great 
moralist and lexicc^apher, belongs to the era of George the Second 
and George the Third ; the Rambler, a series of Essays, Dictionaiy 
of the English Language, and other works, were published before 
1760, the year of accession of George the Third. William Ho- 
garth, one of the greatest of English painters ; the Abb€ WinkeD- 
man, a learned German, author of the ** History of Art." Haks, 
Halley, Fahrenheit, Reaumur, men of science. Hales invented coel 
gas and ventilators. Reaumur improved the thermometer. George, 
liord Anson, who sailed round the world, in a single ship, in rather 
more than three years. 

Eminent Ladies, — Lady Mary Wortley Montague, celebrated for 
her poetical talents, and letters written during her residence at Con- 
stantinople, but entitled to the gratitude of posterity for the service 
she rendered in introducing the art of vaccination* into England, 
and arresting the ravages of the small-pox, so fatal to the royfd race 
during the kst century. Mrs. Frances Sheridan, the wife of Dr. 
Sheridan, authoress of romances and comedies. Mrs. Carter, the 
learned translator of Epictetus, and Algarotte*s Explanation of New- 
ton's Philosophy. Mrs. Montague, authoress of an £^ay upon the 
Grenius of Shakespeare, and Mrs. Delauey, skilled in oil painting, 
belong to the era of George the Second and Greorge the Third. 
Queen Caroline corresponded with Leibnitz and other learned men 
of the age. 

Inventions, — Stereotype printing was invented by William Ged, of 
Edinburgh, in the time of Greorge the Second, 1734. This mode of 
printing consists*of a plate cast in a gypsum mould, taken from a 
pag6 of movable types. 

. • The discovery of the process of vaccination, by Dr. Jenner, in 1799, 
l^mpleted what Lady M. W. Montague had begun. 
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Qmditum fif Hie People, — Tho general condition of the people 
daring the administration of Widpole, was undoubtedly good. 
The average price of wheat was from thirty-four to thirty-five shil- 
lings a quarter. Malt was about three shillings a busheL The wages 
of agriculturai labour, in 1732, when provisions were more iSasi 
usually cheap, were six shillings in winter and seven in summer. -* 
Gentleman** Magazine, 

Alteration in the Calendar, — The Niew Style, called the Gregorian, 
from Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, cotemporary with Elizabeth, 
was introduced in England by act of parliament in this reign. 
From 1752, the year was made to begin from the 1st of January, 
instead of the 24th of March, as formerly. The Gregorian year was 
adopted by France, Spain, and part of Italy, about the year 1580. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did George the Second come to the throne? and 
in what wars did England engage during his reign? 

2. How did the war with Spain, in 1739, arise? 

3. What circumstance occasioned a conflict between the forces of 
ISngland and France? 

4. Which claimant to the throne of Germany was the King of 
England determined to defend, and in whose favour were the forces 
of Louis the Fifteenth of France ? 

5. What was the result of the battle of Dettingen ? 

6. In what year did the son of the Pretender land in Scotland? 
and what monarch espoused his cause ? 

7. In what town in Scotland were the government troops defeated? 
and at what town in England did the Pretender and his forces fix 
their head-quarters ? 

8. Where was the army of Charles Edward finally defeated, and by 
whom ? 

9. How were the rebel lords punished ? 

10. Where did Charles Edward die ? 

11. What gave rise to a war between England and France, in 
1755? 

12. Who distinguished himself amid the American forces ? 

13. What was the result of the war ? and what English general was 
killed at Quebec ? 

14. In what years did the war break out between the English and 
French in India? and what outrage was committed upon the 
English ? 

15. Who punished this outrage, and again placed Calcutta and 
Fort William in the hands of the English ? 

16. What ofBcer was successful in the Madras presidency ? 

17. Wliat revenue do the provinces in India (re-conquered in this 
« reign) yield to the East India Company ? 
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18. What societies were established in this reign? and what inyen- 
tions? 

19. What was the alteration in the Calendar ? 

20. Name some of the great statesmen and poets ? 

21. Name the prelates and men of science of this period ? 

22. What eminent man of this period was distinguished as a poet^ 
novelist, dramatist, historian, and natural philosopher ? 

23. To what era does Dr. Johnson belong ? 

24. Who was one of the greatest of Engl^h painters ? 

25. Who were the Prime Ministers during the reign of George iJie 
Second? 

26. What seiYice did Lady M. W. Montague render to England ? 



GEOEGE THE THIRD. 
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Geobge the Third was the son of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and grandson to George the Second. He had 
been born and bred in England, and was twenty-two years 
of age when he came to the throne. Three years after 
his accession, a general peace was concluded at Paris^ 
February 10th, 1765, when Canada, the islands of Mi- 
norca, Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Yincent^s, and 
Tobago, were ceded to Britain ; Belleisle on the French 
coast, the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, near tbe coast 
of Newfoundland, those of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Marie- 
galante, Desiderade, St. Lucia in the West Indies, and 
G^ree in Africa, were restored to the French. The settle- 
ments on the river Senegal were given up to England. 
The Havannah was restored to the Spaniards, who in turn 
ceded Florida to the English, and agreed to make peace 
with PortugaL This auspicious promise of peace was, 
however, not of long duration. Violent political ani- 
mo^tieB, in which Mr. Wilkes^ the member for Aylesbuiyi 
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was principally concerned, were followed by a war with 
America^ which lasted for eight years. The Cause of this 
war was the Stamp Act (which took place during the 
GrenviUe ministry), which caused such displeasure in 
America, that ship loads of tea were thrown into the sea 
to show a contempt of Britain ; and when ships arrived 
from England every effort was made to prevent their 
being brought to shore. This inimical feeling towards 
"England occurred in 1764; but hostilities did not com- 
mence until 1775, when thirteen of the colonies formed 
themselves into a band to oppose the English, and a skirmish 
at Lexington was followed by the battle of Bunker's Hill, 
in which the Americans, after displaying great vigour and 
resolution, were compelled to abandon their post. General 
Washington was the principal commander of the American 
armies ; Howe, Burgoyne, Clinton, and Lord Comwallis, 
commanded the English force. The French took part 
with the Americans in this war, as you will read in the 
reign of Louis the Six^enth, the fate of which was decided 
after the surrender of Lord Comwallis in 1781. Upon 
July 4th, 1776, thirteen of the colonies declared them- 
selves independent of the English crown, which inde- 
pendence was allowed by France in 1778, by Holland in 
1782, and by England in 1783, when Lord North resigned, 
and the independence of America was acknowledged and 
ratified by a treaty, by an ambassador from the United 
States. Ever since this period America has been a free 
republic, governed by a President who is chosen every 
four years. In the beginning of this reign there was a 
continual change of ministers ; Lord Chatham, the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Bute, Mr. Grenville, the Marquis of 
Rockingham, the Duke of Grafton, Lord North, Fox, and 
Lord Sbelbourne, held successively the chief offices in the 
administration. In 1783, Mr. Pitt, second son of Lord 
Chatham, was made Prime Minister, and, with only one 
short interval, retained that high office for twenty-two 
years, confirming the hopes which the nation had enter- 
tained of his abilities. The year 1789 is remarkable for 
the commencement of the French Revolution. You will 
read in the Histpry of France how Louis the Sixteenth 
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was deprived of his authority, and 70a will understanfl 
that after his death monarchy was abolished in France^ 
and that a Republic, or government by several person^ 
followed. The execution of the ill-fated King of Franoe 
was resented by Austria and Prussia, who, in 1792, seat 
armies against the Republic. This opposition of Austria 
and Prussia was the commencement of the war of the Euro- 
pean Powers against the French Republic, whose resources 
were such that, after some unfavourable campaigns, Spain, 
Prussia, and Holland were compelled to acknowledge its 
authority. Austria and Britain were now the two great 
enemies which France had to contend with. The contests 
with Austria on the Rhine and Italy belong to the history 
of France. With Britain the conflict was chiefly by sea. 
Many of the French colonies in the West Indies fell before 
the British naval forces; but the great encounter of Britaia 
with the fleet of the French Republic was off Ushant^ 
June 1st, 1794. This day is ever memorable as that of 
the victory of Lord Howe. Severe and obstinate was the 
conflict. To the last moment the French marines defended 
themselves with undaunted courage and resolution. Even 
as *'Le Vengeur," one of their largest vessels, sunk 
with the crew beneath the waves, the "Qa Ira" of the 
republic sounded in the ears of the conquerors. It was 
the policy of England to attack France through other 
powers. Tn April 1797, Sir John Jervis defeated a Spanish 
fleet off Cape St. Vincent; and in October of the same 
year. Admiral Duncan defeated a Dutch fleet at Camper- 
down. Great were the rejoicings throughout Britain 
after these victories. The exulting nation was, however, 
soon aroused from its triumph by the intelligence that 
France projected the reduction of Egypt, and that General 
Bonaparte (who in various campaigns had headed the 
armies of the republic with such brilliant success) had 
with a large force invaded that country. To oppose this 
formidable enemy Admiral Nelson was sent by Britain 
into Egypt, and, in 1798, defeated the French fleet at the 
battle of Aboukir. It now became apparent that the 
French meditated an attack upon the British dominions 
in Hindostan. Marching into Palestine, as a commence* 
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ment of their enterprise, the forces of France were at the 
siege of Acre repulsed by the British commander Sir 
Sydney Smith. England, determined to check the au- 
dacious designs of Bonaparte in the East, and to force 
the French to evacuate Egypt, sent an army into that 
country under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who lost his life 
during the victorious encounter with the enemy at Alex- 
andria. Thus were the English arms triumphant in Egypt 
by land as by sea, and their success in this and former 
encounters crushed all hopes of dominion in the East upon 
the part of the French. Napoleon Bonaparte, who had 
returned to Paris in 1799, and been elected First Consul of 
France, carried on his military operations in the centre of 
Austria, Germany, and Italy. The victory of Marengo, 
in 1801, gave great ascendancy to the French ; in the 
same year. Admiral Nelson maintained the superiority 
of Britain by sea at Copenhagen. The treaty of peace 
between the hostile powers of Europe, signed at Amiens 
March 27, 1802, was a lull in the tempest of war. The 
calm was, however, of brief duration ; in the following year 
hostilities were re-commenced, but few considerable ope- 
rations occurred until France had ceased to be a republic. 
In the year 1804, the dignity of Emperor of the French was 
conferred upon Napoleon Bonaparte ; and the following 
year, 1805, it appeared (notwithstanding the secrecy and 
caution of the French government) that preparations were 
being made upon a gigantic scale for the invasion of 
Britain. To lull suspicion, and keep England in ignorance 
of her danger, rumours had been artfully circulated that 
the object of the expedition was to attack the British 
dependencies in the West Indies, which report gained 
confirmation from the squadrons being despatched to that 
destination from Rochefort and Toulon. The real design 
was that the fleets were only to unite there, and return as 
fast as possible to the Channel, where Napoleon calculated 
upon collecting a prodigious force. Ominous was the 
prospect to Britain at this period, had she not possessed 
in Nelson a commander who had all the warrior quali- 
fications of Napoleon, and sailors who were determined 
that Bonaparte should never triumphantly set his foot 
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upon British soiL All the subtle movements of Adminil 
Villeneuve, the French commander, were defeated by the 
vigilant penetration of Admiral Nelson, who, after some 
time sweeping the seas in vain, encountered the combined 
fleets of France and Spain off Cape Trafalgar, October 
21 St, 1806. The French ships were arranged as at fiie 
battle of the Nile, in the form of a crescent. The British, 
advancing in two divisions under Nelson and CoUingwood, 
broke the line in two separate places. This audacious 
onset defeated the intended operations of Villeneuve, and 
told fearfully- upon the French and Spanish forces, who 
found themselves suddenly pressed upon all sides, and 
beheld vessel after vessel boarded by their indomitable 
adversaries. In this battle the British lost their gallant 
admiral* and many of their brave commanders, but the 
victory was so decisive f that the French maritime power 
might be considered as annihilated. To return to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. — In 1805, the Corsican hero gained fresh 
laurels at Austerlitz, and was able to make his own terms 
for peace with Austria, Russia, and Prussia. Elated with 
his success against these powers, and indignant that he bad 
been unable to effect the humiliation of Britain, Bona- 
parte conceived the design of destroying her commerce^ 
by insisting that the powers of the Continent should close 
their ports against the English and their commodities. In 
1806, a decree was issued by Napoleon, declaring that all 
vessels trading with Britain were liable to be seized by 
French ships of war. Britain retaliated against this nn-* 
justifiable decree, by " Orders in Council" announcing the 
same restrictions against the French and their mer- 
chandise. This would have been a very unprosperous 
period for Britain, had not the inventions of Hargreaves, 

* Nelson fell towards the close of the engagement. His remains wen 
interred in St Paul's Cathedral with unexampled funeral pomp, at the 
public expense. The titles of Viscount Nelson and Duke of Bronttf in 
Sicilv, had been conferred upon this unrivalled commander. 

f In this engagement twenty ships of the line were taken or de- 
stroyed. The action commenced at twelve. It was about three in the 
afternoon when the French and Spanish ships struck their colom^ and 
their line gave waj, Yilleneuve defended himself with great bravery X» 
the last moment. 
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Arkwright, and Crompton, in machinery, effected such 
improvements in the cotton manufacture as enabled 
Britain to supply the Continent with goods at one fourth 
the price of their own manufactures. The advantage 
of purchasing in the cheapest market was not easily relin- 
quished, and when Napoleon found that means had been 
devised to overcome the difficulties which he had created, 
he determined that his treasury should reap the benefit, 
and granted licences (at high prices) to trade with Eng- 
land. In 1808, almost the whole continent of Europe was 
under the control of Bonaparte. He had placed his brother 
Louis upon the throne of Holland, his brother Jerome 
upon that of Westphalia, and now, to the indignation of 
the Spanish nation, he placed his brother Joseph (before 
this period King of Naples) upon the throne of Spain. 
By unworthy artifices Charles the Fourth had been in- 
duced to resign his crown to Napoleon ; and the Spanish 
nation, resenting the insult offered to their country by the 
elevation of a foreigner to the throne, roused themselves 
to repel the usurper, and appealed to England for aid. In 
Portugal a similar resistance arose, and an English army, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington, was despatched to assist the struggles 
in the Peninsula. This war, which lasted from 1808 to 
1814, is called the Peninsular War.* Many brave English 
officers distinguished themselves in these wars, particularly 
Sir John Moore, who was killed after a successful encounter 
with the French at Corunna in 1809. Napoleon quitted 
Spain in 1809, to encounter the Austrians upon the 
Rhine, but his forces in the Peninsula were commanded 
by his most experienced generals. Wellington, as daring 
and enterprising as Napoleon, and with equal capacity for 
scientific operations, carried on the great conflict with 
the French by land, as Nelson had by sea. The English 
general advanced from success to success, defeating the 
French troops at Talavera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Sebastian, &c. After the defeat of Marshal Soult at 

♦ Marshal Beresford, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir John Moore, Lords Hill, 
L}Ti(ioch, Combermere, the Marquis of Angiesea, &c., distinguished them- 
selves in the reninsular War. 

N 
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Toulouse, which drove the French* troops from SpaiDy tiv 
English advanced to the frontiers of France. Bonapwte^ 
who had been in Russia during the latter part of tke 
Peninsular War, returning from thence with a shattered 
army, was defeated at Leipsic. The allied armiflB d 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Denmark, uniting with Ae 
English army of Wellington against him, having entered 
Paris on the 31st of March, 1814, it was decreed that Na- 
poleon Bonaparte had forfeited the throne, and the peofik 
and the army were released from their oath of £delhj* 
The brother of the late King of France was called to tbe 
throne, under the title of Louis the Eighteenth, and tiie 
island of Elba was assigned as the residence of Napoleoo. 
In the spring of the next year Bonaparte escaped firom 
Elba, and made bis appearance in Paris on the 20th of 
March, 1815. Louis the Eighteenth fled precipitatelf it 
his appearance. All propositions of Bonaparte for peaee 
were rejected by the allied powers of Austria, Bossia, 
England, and Prussia. Li the beginning of June a 
combined English and Prussian force was quartered in 
the neighbourhood of Brussels, under the command of 
Wellington and Blucher. The result was the battle of 
Waterloo, which restored Louis the Eighteenth to the 
throne of France, and established the supremacy of Britaifl. 
The Battle of Waterloo. — Napoleon, at the head of 
150,000 troops, commenced operations upon the Flemish 
frontier. Upon the 15th of June he passed the Sambre, 
and took Charleroi. Upon the 16th, two battles were fought 
at Ligny and Quatre Bras. ^* In one of these NapoleoQ 
gained an advantage over Blucher*, whose retreat com- 
pelled Wellington to retire from Quatre Bras, and by the 
afternoon of the 17th he and his army had fallen back upon 
Waterloo. There the great captain drew out his forees 
across two high roads, with a ravine at his right extre- 
mity, and a height above a hamlet as his extreme poet 
upon the left, where he could communicate with Bludief) 

• Blucher and Bulow commanded the army of the Prussians. The 
forces of the allies, viz., Russia, Prussia, and England, amounted to 
170,000. The loss of the French in killed and wounded was estimated it 
40,000; that of the allies, 30,000. 
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who liad promised to -come to his aid if he should he at- 
tacked. In front of the right centre was a farmhouse; 
in front of the left centre was another. All the night of 
the 17th the French were taking up their position on a 
range of heights in front. At ten o'clock on the morning 
of the 18th, the French made the attack. All day they 
strove for the farmhouse in front of the British right 
centre ; and all day it was held against them. Thej won 
the other farmhouse — the German legion within it having 
expended their ammunition, and being at that moment cut 
off from supply. A heavy cannonading along the whole 
line accompanied and sustained these assaults ; and during 
the whole day, the British in their lines sustained the 
fierce charges, in constant succession, now of cavalry, now 
of infantry, now of cavalry and infantry together. There 
is nothing in the history of battles more sublime than the 
generalship which could order, and the patient valour that 
could sustain, such a method of fighting as this. It foiled 
I^apoleon in his strongest point. He had always hitherto 
broken through the enemy's line, by bringing his force to 
bear upon one part, a weak one, if he could find it ; but 
here he tried after it for the whole day without succeed- 
ing. He had now * to measure himself with this Wel- 
lington,' and he had met his match. He gathered his 
artillery en masse, and made dreadful havoc on certain 
points ; — the vacant space was instantly filled again. He 
arranged his bodies of*cavalry so as to support each other, 
and sent them to make desperate efforts to pierce the 
British line of infantry. In a moment, the line became 
squares, and the ground was maintained. At six in the 
evening, not a point was gained by the French. Any 
advantage which had been, yielded in the shock of a mo- 
ment, had been immediately resumed. In the quiet words 
of Wellington, * these attacks were uniformly unsuc- 
cessful.' It was impossible, after these eight hours of 
slaughter, to say where the victory would rest. The most 
doubtful moment for the allies was soon after this — about 
seven o'clock. By this time Bulow's corps had come up ; 
and Blucher himself was on the heights on the British 
left, ready to take charge of the French right. Na^okoa 

V 2 
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was now about to make a final desperate effort to rout tbe 
allies^ by an attack of a vast force upon the British left 
centre. Wellington saw it, and ordered every disposable 
man to the spot. Presently the continued roar of canncm 
and musketry was ^ the most dinning ' ever heard b^ 
those on the field. Presently again there was a sudden, 
complete, brief pause ; and then again a tremendous out- 
burst of mingled sounds. The French had been checked, 
cast in heaps of dead and wounded ; nie remainder turned, 
fled, and were in an instant pursued by the whole British 
line. When Napoleon saw that the British had broken 
in upon his Old Guard, he turned pale as death, and said, 
in a tone of dismay, ' They are all mixed ! ' Wellington's 
word to his Guards in a ditch, 'Up, Guards, and at 
them!' had been potent. They were all mixed, as the 
British bore down the best reserve and last hope of Na- 
poleon." — Miss Martineau, 

After the battle of Waterloo, the allies rapidly advanced 
upon Paris. Upon the 8th of July, Louis the Eighteenth 
was re-instated upon the throne. King George the Third 
survived the battle of Waterloo and the peace of 1815 but 
five years. Since the death of his favourite daughter 
Amelia, in November, 1810, the health of George the 
Third had declined ; and in the same year, the king hav- 
ing a return of the mental disease with which he had 
been afflicted in 1788*, the Prince of Wales took upon 
himself the cares of state, under the title of Regent. Ex- 
emplary in all the actions of life, King George the Third 
had the humility of a Christian. He wished to live to see 
the day when every man in his dominions should have his 
Bible in his pocket. The collection of books given to the 
British Museum by George the Fourth was chiefly formed 
by George the Third. During the last years of his reign 
the loss of sight was added to the afflictions of this excel- 
lent king, and, like many other persons Inbouring under a 
similar calamity, he found solace in music, his favourite 
compositions being those of Handel. The court of Queen 

*' King Greorge the Third was afflicted with mental disease from Octo- 
ber, 1788, to March, 1789, when he visited St. Paul's in procession to 
return thanks for his recovery. 
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Charlotte (i^ Princess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, married 
to George the Third) was considered the most irreproach- 
able in Europe. Upon the 23rd of January, 1820, his royal 
highness the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of King George 
the Third, and the father of her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
died. In him the friends of education and the poor lost a 
great friend, and the royal family one of its brightest or- 
naments. Six days after the death of his inestimable son, 
the venerable monarch of England breathed his last, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. 

(For the descendants of King George the Third, see Table of the 
House of Brunswick.) 

IMFBOVEMEirFS Ttf THIS BEIGHT. 

The year 1801 is memorable as that of the Union between England 
and Ireland. Not only was the long reign of George the Third distin- 
guished as the period of most important political events amid the nations 
of Europe, but as that of a complete change in the aspect of society. 
Science, erewhile confined to a few philosophers in the more en- 
lightened districts, became difiiised throughout the community, and 
£& world witnessed a plentiful harvest of discoveries and inventions. 
Gas light came into use. The power of steam, as a means of trans- 
port, became understood. It had been applied by Benjamin Watt to 
the purposes of machinery in 1 785. Fulton, an American, constructed 
a steam boat, which pUed between New York and Albany, in 1808. 
In 1812, a steamer sailed down the Clyde, and in four years after- 
wards, 1816, a steam vessel crossed the Atlantic. Great advances 
were made in medical science. An anatomical museum, founded 
by William and John Hunter, was afterwards purchased by govern- 
ment for the public use. Sir Hans Sloane (whose superb collection of 
curiosities, purchased by the parliament, laid the foundation of the 
British Museum) died in 1752. Sunday schools were established 
ty Robert Baikes, 1788. The slave trade, commenced in the reign of 
Kiizjihftth, 1563, was abolished by the British parliament, 1807. Two 
new planets discovered, Uranus bj Herschel, 1781, and the planet. 
Vesta by Dr. Olbers, March 29th, 1807. The Bible Society, Church 
Ifissionary Society, British and Foreign School Society instituted in 
London, the latter in the year 1815 ; the Wesleyan and Baptist, Hi- 
bernian, Jews, and Tract Societies, were established in this reign. 
The Royal Society of Arts instituted, 1768. The Royal Academy 
of Painting founded in this reign, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
the first president. Su: Joshua Reynolds was the founder of the 
English School of Fainting. The Seivings' Bank established, 1815. 
The Glee and Catch Clubs established, 1757, 1762. 

Territorial Acquisition, — In the reign of George the Third the 

V 3 
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Islaiid of Ceylon came into the possession of England, and a gmt 
accession was made to the British territories in India ty the oonqiMit 
of Seringapatam in 1790, and the victorj of Sir Arthur WeQedflJ) 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, at Assaje. 

Vcyages and Discoveries, — James Brace penetrated into the In- 
terior of Africa. The Society Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, discovetedi 
1765. Captain Cook*, a native of Yorkshure, sailed three times xoond 
the world, discovered the Sandwich and other islands in the pMafie» 
and efiected a settlement upon the eastern coast of New Holland, not 
called New South Wales, of w^ch he took possession in his Britaimie 
Majesty's name in 1770. Various parts of the coast of New Holland 
had been discovered in 1605, by the Spanish, Portuguese, Dotch, and 
English. What has been deemed until lately the southern w v tw p inity 
tiras discovered by Tasman in 1642 ; hence the name TasmaniSy of 
trhich a bishopric was created by Queen Victoria in 1842. 

GrecU Men, — Of orators and statesmen, Pitt, Fox, Barker Shflri- 
dan, Wyndham, Wilberforce, Grattan, and Erskine, were the moit 
distinguished. Lord Eldon, the Lord Chancellor, and his brotbar 
Lord Stowell, were, with Lord Thurlow, prominent characters, fior 
William Blackstone, who wrote Commentaries upon the Laws d 
I^gland, Lord Kames, and Sir Samuel Eomilly, were eminent n 
lawyers. Hume and Smollett, who wrote a History of England. "Dif, 
Henry, who also wrote a History of England. Gibbon, the aniiur 
of the Decline and Fall of the Eoman Empire. Robertson, iibo 
wrote a History of Charles the Fifth. A, F. Tytler, aothor of 
Universal History. P. F. Tytler, author of History of Sootlsnd. 
Hurd, Warburton, Watson, Newton, &c^ were distingnished u 
prelates. Paley, Blair, We&ley, and Whitfield, as divines. Of mifi 
of science and general literature. Dr. Samuel Johnson, Sir Willisni 
Jones, Dr. Priestley, Adam Smith, De Lolme, Leyden, and the author 
of The Letters of Junius, were conspicuous. Porson, the Gfed: 
critic, Joseph Warton, the poet and critic, Thomas Warton, anthor 
of History of EngMi Poetry, Linnseus the botanist, Iawtsmb 
Sterne, Horace W^pole, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Kames, and Dr. 
Darwin, who wrote upon miscellaneous subjects. Beid, DagaM 
Stewart, mental philosophers. Hutton, Playfair, Simpson, and Boki; 
mathematicians. Byron, Scott, Bums, T. Moore, Bev. G. CnU^ 
Shelley, Cowper, Gray, Beattie, Falconer, and Bogers, poets. B 
B. Sheridan, Cumberland, Holcroft, Bc3molds, Colman, and'CKeeftb 
dramatists. Sir Walter Scott, W. Godwin, Dr. J. Mooie, Hbtii^ 
Walpole, and William Bjeckford, novelists. Sur Joshua BejnoUi^ 
Hogarth, Opie, West, Gainsborough, and Morland, painters. FUoonM; 
NoUekins, Westmacott, Bacon (the elder and younger). Bailer, Ga^ 
hagan, Bankes, Theed, sculptors. Smirke, Wyatt, and Sir wmfaM 
Quunbers, architects. Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Gliick, ai^ Gb^ 

* Captain Cook was shot at Owyhee, one of the Sandwich Taia^^ * ]q 
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menti, mnaciiuifi* Dr. Arne, Dr. Arnold, Dr. Charles Barney, Webbe, 
and Calcott, Etaglish compoflers. J. F. Eemble, the celebrated tragic 
actor. J<^ Howard, the pbiHuithropist, who travelled through 
Europe to improye the discipline of hospitals and prisons. In &e 
useful arts, Bennie and Telford, engineers. Brindley, who projected 
the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal from Worslej to Manchester, and 
the canal from me Trent to the Mersey. In German literature, 
SchiOer, Goeliie, Heyne, Herder, Wieland, fiichter, Eotzebue,&c. In 
Italy, CanoTa, Alfieri, and Gk)ldom. 

Emmeat Ladies, — Hannah More, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Montague, 
Catherine Talbot, Mrs. Carter, Miss Bumey (afterwards Madame 
D'Arblay), Mrs. Thrale, as mingling in the literary circle of Dr. 
Johnson, who died in 1784, belong to the early period of the reign 
of George the Third, as also Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Aiken. I^s. 
Graham Macauley, historian. Mrs. West, authoress of Letters. 
Mrs. E. Hamilton, who wrote upon moral and religious subjects. 
The Misses Berry, who published, in 1797, an edition of the works 
of Horace Walpole. Wss Edgworth, and Miss Austen, pre-eminent 
as novelists for their admirable pictures of domestic life. Mrs. Bad- 
cliffe, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hofland, the Misses Porter, the Misses Lee, 
Hiss Bmnton, Charlotte Smith, and Anna Maria Boche, writers of 
fiction. Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Cowley, and Mrs. Centlivre, excelled as 
dramiudsts. Mrs. Siddons, the celebrated tragic actress. Lady Miller, 
who wrote Letters from Italy. Lady Hester Stanhope, niece of Mr. 
Pitt, who died in Syria in the reign of Queen Victoria ; the Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lady Holland, the Countess of Cork and Orrery, were 
celebrated in the political and literary circles of the day. Mrs. Fry, 
who did in England what Howard effected on the Continent in the 
improvement of the condition of prisons and prisoners, died in 1844. 
The Hon. Anne Seymour Damer, sculptor. 

Improvements and Inventions connected vnth Manufactures during the 
Reign of George the Third, — In the cotton mamifacture, the inven- 
ticHis of Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton enabled l^e material 
to be worked up with a speed almost magicaL The water frame, for 
spinning, was patented by Arkwright, 1769. Spinning-jenny pa- 
tented by Hargreaves, 1770. Mule-spinning invented by Crompton, 
1775. Power-looms invented by Dr. Cartwright, 1787 ; first applied 
in 1801. First steam engine for cotton mills made by Benjamin Watt, 
1785. Calico printing first practised in Lancashure, 1764. The towns 
of Sheffield and Birmingham supplying weapons during the French, 
American, and Peninsular wars, attained a vast accession of wealth 
and importance. From the year 1805 to 1815 three miUions of 
muskets were ordered by government from the town of Birmingham, 
whose citizens were sometimes remunerated for their labour at the 
rate of 1/. per day. 

Manufactures — Pottery^ China, Glassy and Iron, — The importance 

N 4 
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given to the manufacture of china in 1768, hj Wedgwood, was the 
means of establishing vast factories in Staffordshire, which eaitoid 
over the northern part of the coftntj, and form a belt of towns 
called the Potteries. The china made at the Potteries riralB the 
elegant productions of Sevres and Dresden. 

The iron manufacture was greatly extended during this reigii, 
particularly in South Wales, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Warwiek* 
shire. Plate glass manufacture was established at Bavenhead, Xsa* 
cashire, in 1773. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was George the Third ? and in what year did he come to 
the throne ? 

2. What were the terms of the general peace concluded at Earis 
in 1765? 

3. What was the cause of the war with America ? and what natioo I 
espoused the cause of the Americans? 

4. Who was the King of France at this time ? 

5. In what year did Lord Comwallis surrender? 

6. When did thirteen of the American colonies declare themsehei 
independent of Britain ? and when was this independence acknxifw* 
ledged by England, France, and Holland ? 

7. Who were the ministers in this reign ? and how long was Fftt 
in office ? 

8. In what year did the French Bovolution commence ? 

9. Who resented the execution of Louis the Sixteenth ? 

10. What form of government was adopted in France after die 
execution of Louis the Sixteenth ? 

1 1 . What were the two great enemies which the Republic of Fhmee 
had to contend with, after Spain, Prussia, and Holland had acknow- 
ledged her authority ? 

12. Where was the contest between France and Austria carried on? 

13. Where and when was the encounter of the British fleet wftll 
that of the French Bepublic? and what was its result? 

14. What officers were successful at St. Vincent and Camperdown? 

15. Who was sent to oppose the French in Egypt ? and in wbMt 
battle were the French fleet defeated ? 

16. Who repulsed the French at Acre and Alexandria ? 

1 7. Who was the great general of the armies of the Bepublic ? send 
by what title did he rule over France ? 

18. Where did this great general carry on his military operatioos 
after he had quitted Egypt ? 

19. When was the battle of Marengo ? and in what year was Ihe 
peace of Amiens ? 

20. When was the dignity of emperor conferred upon Napoleon f 
and in what year did he make preparations to invade Britain ? 

21. What great English naval commander was killed at the hatde 
of Trafalgar ? 
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22. Wlien was the battle of Ansterlitz ? 

23. What decree was issued by Napoleon in 1806 ? 

' 24. Whose inventions enabled the English to overcome the diffi- 
culties created by Napoleon ? 

25. In what year was almost the whole of the Continent under the 
control of Bonaparte ? 

26. Which of his brothers had he placed upon the thrones of Hol- 
land, Westphalia, and Naples ? 

27. Over what country did he now wish his brother Joseph to 
rule? 

28. To whom did the Spanish nation appeal for aid ? 

29. During what years was the Peninsular war ? and who had the 
conmiand of the British force ? 

30. What officer was killed at Corunna ? 

31. Name the victories of Lord Wellington in Spain. 

32. Where was Marshal Soult defeated ? 

33. In what country was Napoleon during the latter part of the 
Peninsular war ? 

34. At what battle was he defeated upon his return from Russia? 

35. What was the decree of the allied armies who entered Paris 
March 31. 1814? 

36. What island was assigned as the residence of Napoleon? and 
who was called to the throne of France ? 

37. What occurred in the spring of 1815? 

38. What was the decision of the allied powers with respect to 
Bonaparte ? 

39. When was the battle of Waterloo ? and when was Louis the 
Eighteenth reinstated upon the throne ? 

40. How long did King George live after the battle of Waterloo ? 
and what was his character ? * 

41. What was the name of the queen of George the Third? 

42. When did the Duke of Kent die ? 

43. What societies were established in this reign ? and what planets 
discovered ? 

44. In what year was the Union between England and Ireland ? 

45. Whose collection laid the foundation of the British Museum? 

46. When was the slave trade of England abolished by the British 
parliament? 

47. Who founded the English school of painting ? 

48. What voyages and discoveries were made in this reign ? 

49. Name the great orators and statesmen, and some of the emi- 
nent ladies. 

50. Name the historians, painters, and musicians of this era? 

51. What philanthropist inquired into the condition of prisons 
and prisoners in England and the Continent during this reign? 
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DESCENDANTS OF THE HOUSE OF BEUNSWIOL 



George the Thibd, soyereign of the House of Brunswick, manSBd, 
Sept. 8th, 1761, Sophia Charlotte, Princess of Mecklenburgh StrelteL- 

Jlieir children^ nine sons and six dattghtersj were — 

1. George, Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, bom Aiu^ 

12th, 1 762 ; married Princess Carolme of Brunswick April 8th, 1785 ; 
died June 26th, 1830. 

2. Frederick, Duke of York, bom August 16th, 1763 ; married Princess 

Royal of Prussia; died January 5th, 1827.' 
8. William Henry, Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William the 
Fourth, bom August 2l8t, 1765 ; died June 20th, 1837 ; married 
Adelaide, Princess of Saxe Meiningen, who died in 1850. 

4. Charlotte Augusta, bom September 29th, 1766 ; married, in 1797, the 

Duke, afterwards King, of Wurtemburg ; died October 6th, 1828. 
The King of Wurtemburg died in 1816. 

5. Edward, Duke of Kent, bom Noyember, 1767 ; died January 23rd, 

1820. The Duke of Kent married Victoria, Princess Dowager of 
Leinengen, sister of Leopold, King of Belgium. Our present C^ieen, 
Albxandrina Victoria, bom May 24th, 1819, is the only 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Kent 
€. Augusta Sophia, bom November 8th, 1768 ; died Sept 22nd, 1840. 

7. Elizabeth, bom May 22nd, 1770 ; married the Prince of Hesse Horn- 

berg; died 1840. 

8. Emest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, bom June 5th, 1771. OA 

the death of his brother, King William the Fourth, the Duke of 
Cumberland became King of Hanover. He died November 18tlH 
1851. Tbe Duchess of Cumberland, formerly the Princess of Sulms, 
was married to the King of Hanover in 1815. Their son. Prince 
George Frederick, bom May 27th, 1819, succeeded his father in the 
kingdom of Hanover, November i8th, 1851. 

9. Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, born Jan. 27th, 1773 ; died 

April 21st, 1843. The Duke of Sussex was twice married, first to 
Lady Augusta Murray ; afterwards united to Lady Cecilia Under- 
wood, Duchess of Inverness. 

10. Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, bom Febraary 24th, 1774 ; 

died April, 1850. The Duke of Cambridge married, in 1818, the 
niece of the Landgravine of Hesse, llie children of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge are. Prince (^eorge William (now Duke tit 
Cambridge), bom March 26th, 1819.— 2. The Princess Augusta 
Caroline, bom July 19th, 1822, married in June, 1843, Frederick> 
William, Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Stretlitz.-^. 
8. The Princess Marv Adelaide, bom November 27th, 1833. 

11. Mary, bom April 26tn, 1776; married her cousin, the Duke of 

Gloucester, 1816. 

12. Sophia, bom November 3rd, 1777 ; died 1849. 

13. Octavius, bom 1779 ; died 1783. 

14. Alfred, bom 1780 \ died 1782. 15. Amelia, bom 1783 ; died 1810. 
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King Geoige the Third had two brothers : the Duke of CamberlaQd, who 
died in 1790; and the Doke of Gloucester, who married the Coontesa 
IX>wager of Waldegrave, in 1766. The son of the Doke of Gloucester 
married his cousin. Princess Mary, daughter of King George the Third. 
The daughter of the Duke of Gloucester, the Princess Sophia of Gbnces- 
ter; bom 1778; died 1848. 

Geone the Fourth, eldest son of King George the Third, married his 
cousin. Princess Caroline of Brunswick. They had one daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte, bom January, 1796 ; married to Prince Leopold, of 
Saxe Coburg, now King of the Belgians ; died November 6th, 1817. The 
Kin^ of the Belgians married, secondly, Louisa, eldest daughter of Lous 
Phihppe, King of the French who diecl November, 1850. 



GEOEGE THE FOTJBTH. 

BmCOXED TEN TBAB8. 



Tean rlM3«orgetheFoiirthrnIed,weienciitoonqMg|iaehi«nd,^ Gotenmorarief 
v Ckrm,} And BrlUin nom enemies powenU reliered i L ^ iranee. 

1S90. ] So, England at peaoe, great improvementi an nada, r louis xmi. 
oaoBoa rr. ^ Steam ooaehee all fonner inventioni oatvelghed. 1 *t»*m-»* z. 



Geosgb the Fourth, the eldest son of King George the 
Third, succeeded his father. He had been Begent since 
1811, 80 that his rule did not appear like that of a new 
fiovereign. In 1795, Greorge the Fourth (at that time 
Prince of Wales) married his cousin the Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick. The union was not a happy one. The 
princess passed a considerable portion of her time upon 
the ccmtinent At the death of George the Third, 
Queen Caroline returned to England, and resolved to 
assert the rights of her statibn. She was, however, re- 
fused admittance into Westminster Abbey at the coro- 
nation of the king, which took place with great splendour, 
July 19th, 1821. It is supposed that the mortification occa« 
sioned by this event, added to the many charges which 
were brought against the unfortunate queen, hastened her 
death, August 17th, 1821. George the Fourth and Queen 
Caroline had an only daughter, the Princess Charlotte, who, 
Id the unspeakable grief of the nation, died during the re- 
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gency, November 6th, 1817, one year after her marriage 
with Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, now Elng of the 
Belgians. No ministerial changes took place at the ac- 
cession of Greorge the Fourth. Upon the retirement of Lord 
Liverpool, at the commencement of the year 1827, Mr. 
Canning, celebrated for brilliant mental acquirements, 
was, after much intricate negotiation, appointed Prime 
Minister. Mr. Canning died August 6th, 1827. He was 
succeeded by Lord Goderich, who in his turn was super- 
seded by the Duke of Wellington, January 8th, 1828. The 
great act of the administration of the Duke of Wellington, 
1 828, was the repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, which 
is explained in the reign of Charles the Second, and which 
required every man who held office under government to 
take the sacrament according to the rites of the Church of 
England at least once a year. Under the apprehension oi 
a Popish successor to the crown, very severe laws had 
been passed in the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuart 
sovereigns against the Roman Catholics; and although 
the penalties inflicted by them had since been repealed, 
yet the chief disabilities remained. By the Act of 1829, 
^' The Emancipation," as it was called, " of the Roman 
Catholics from their disabilities,** they were made admis- 
sible to civil and political offices ; and Protestant Dissent- 
ers, who could not conscientiously comply with the Test 
and Corporation Act, had similar privileges, and were no 
longer precluded from seats in parliament. The chief 
events of the latter part of the reign of George the Fourth 
are, the resignation of the crown of Portugal by the Em- 
peror of Brazil to his daughter Donna Maria, the present 
queen, after the death of King John the Sixth. The 
opposition to the claim of Donna Maria by her uncle Don 
Miguel (who was assisted by Ferdinand of Spain) was the 
cause of a British force being sent to the assistance of 
Portugal, which force had a long and intricate contest 
with Miguel. The next event which occupied pnblie 
attention in the same year, 1827, was the battle of Nava- 
rino, when England espoused the cause of Greece againit 
Turkey ; and Russia being successful in a war which en- 
sued against the latter power, Greece was erected into an 
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independent kingdom, the sovereignty of which was con- 
ferred upon Prince Otho of Bavaria, who fixed upon 
Athens as his capital. King George the Fourth was a 
great patron of literature and the fine arts. He conferred 
the dignity of knighthood upon Sir Thomas Lawrence, an 
eminent portrait painter (who succeeded Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds), and that of baronet upon Sir Walter Scott The 
king expended large sums of money upon the decoration 
of palaces. Buckingham Palace was built upon the site of 
Buckingham House in the year 1826. Regent Street was 
also built, and the Regent's Park and Zoological Grardens 
laid out, in this reign. During the latter part of his reign, 
the king passed much of his time in seclusion, and &her 
the year 1827 he ceased to open the sessions of parliament. 
King George the Fourth expired at Windsor, June 26th, 
1830, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. The Princess 
Charlotte was the only child of King George the Fourth 
and the Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 

IMPBOVEMENTS IN THIS BEIQIT. 

The reign of George the Fourth is the era of many important im- 
provements. A great portion of the western part of London was 
rebuilt, and many new streets added. The eflForts of Lord Brougham 
and Sir James Mackintosh to difiuse instruction amongst the people 
gave rise to many valuable institutions. Mechanics' Institutes were 
founded by Dr. Birkbeck in 1821. The London Mechanics' Listitu- 
lion established, 1823. The Society for Diffusion of Usefiil Knowledge 
(of which Lord Brougham was president), 1827. London University 
founded, 1827. King's College, London, 1828. The Royal Academy of 
Music was established in this reign. The Thames Tunnel conmienced. 
Omnibuses introduced into the streets of London, 1830. The science 
of Phrenology was brought before the public by Dr. Gall, a native of 
Germany. The safety lamp invented by Sir Humphry Davy. The 
great advance in mechanical science was the application of steam as 
a means of transport by land as well as by water. The year 1824 is 
remarkable as that in which carriages were first drawn by locomotive 
steam engines. This important experiment took place at Newcastle, 
but the first complete railway was opened between Liverpool and 
Manchester, Sept. 15th, 1830, when Mr. Huskisson lost his life. 

Eminent Men, — Sir Robert Peel, Rt. Hon. George Canning, Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Liverpool, Right Hon. William Huskisson, 
statesmen. Sir Walter Scott, poet and novelist, whose magic creations 
laid the foundation of a new school in the department of fiction. S. 
T. Coleridge, poet and miscellaneous writer. Lord Francis Egerton, 
who translated Goethe's Faust. Byron, Moore, WordsyfOXtk^^ONiSiJass^ ^ 
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Keats, Prof. Wilson, Rogers, Campbell, Hogg, Heber (Bishop of 
Calcutta), Rev. C. Wolfe, poets, W. Gifford, Lord Jeflreys, T.E 
Macaulaj, Lockhart, Rev. Sidney Smith, miscellaneous writeis, and 
well-known contributors to the Edinburgh and Quarterly BeriewSi 
W. Roscoe, bom in Liverpool ; William Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, Dr. 
Arnold, R Southey, Robert Hall, Leigh Hunt, James and Horace 
Smith, miscellaneous writers. William Mitford, Dr. John Lingard, 
historians. Lawrence, Fuseli, Raebum, Bonnington, Wilkie, Beechej, 
painters. Nollekins, Flaxman, sculptors. Weber, Rossini, Sir H. B. 
Bishop*, J, K Cramer, musicians. 

Eminent Ladies — Joanna Baillie, authoress of Plays upon the 
Passions. Lady Morgan, who has written upon miscellaneous sub- 
jects. Mrs. Fanny Kemble, who has written plays and poems. Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Trollope, Countess of Blessiogton, Mrs. C. Gore, Miss 
Feriar, Miss M J. Jewsbury, &c., writers of fiction. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. When did King George the Fourth commence his reign? and 
how many years had he been Regent ? 

2. Whom did this King marry ? and what event is sapposed to 
have hastened the death of the Queen ? 

3. Whom did the Princess Charlotte marry? and when did she di«? 

4. What ministerial changes took place after the retirement df 
Lord Liverpool in 1827 ? 

5. What was the great act of the administration of the Duke d 
Wellington ? 

6. Who was Queen of Portugal during the reign of George the 
Fourth? 

7. After what battle was Greece erected into an independent king- 
dom? and upon whom was the sovereignty conferred ? 

8. When was Buckingham Palace rebuilt ? 

9. What great street was built in London in this reig^ ? 

10. In what year did George the Fourth die? and how long did he 
reign ? 

11. Who were the Kings of France at this time ? 

12. When were Mechanics* Institutions established ? 

13. What college in London, and what Royal Academy, were 
founded in this reign ? 

14. What eminent men endeavoured to diffuse instruction Aiwy ig^ 
the people ? 

15. When was the railway between Jiverpool and Manchester 
opened ? 

* Sir Henry R. Bishop, whose numerous operatic compositions and 

adaptations extend from the year 1809 to 1838, maybe said to belong 

both to the Georpfian and the present era. Sir H. R. Bishop is Professor 

of Music at the University of Oxford, and received the honour of knigbt- 

bood from Queen Victoria. 
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16. Name the Btatesmen, poets, and xnisceUaneonis writers of the 
age; also the painters and musicians. 

17. Who invented the safety lamp? and who brought the scienoe 
of phrenology before the public ? 



WILLIAM THE FOUETH. 



BEIONED SEVEN TBAB8. 



Ytan 
aSterChritU 
1880. < 

W1U.IAM IT. 



^Nezt William the Fourth, onoe I>ake of Clarenoe 

named, 
For great Seform in Parliament chiefly famed i 
Members of Parliament, who our rights deftnd, 
Many large towns have now the power to send. 



Cofemporortietf 
vnWrmnot, 

CHAKLB8X. 

Berolution in 

France, 

July, 1880. 

Loms 

fhiijfpk 

d'oslbavs. 



William the Fourth, the third son of King George the 
Third, succeeded his brother George the Fourth. King 
William had been brouglit up as a naval officer, and was ap« 
pointed Lord High Admiral in 1820. He married, in 1818, 
Adelaide, Princess of Saxe Meinengen, a lady of superior 
abilities, whose unobtrusive piety and extensive charities 
caused her name to be revered throughout the land. Large 
sums were voted by parliament, and contributed from the 
privy purse of the queen, for the purpose of building 
churches, of which a greater number were erected in this 
reign than at any period since the days of Queen Anne. The 
Duke of York, the second son of King George the Third, 
who had been Commander-in-Chief of the army, died in 
1827, much lamented by the English nation. The Duke of 
Wellington succeeded the Duke of York as Commander- 
in-Chief, and at the accession of William the Fourth was 
appointed Prime Minister ; Sir Robert Peel was also in 
office. In 1830, the result of the elections for a new parlia- 
ment was such that on the 16th of November, 1830, these 
ministers resigned. A complete change of men and mea- 
sures followed. Lord Grey was Prime Minister ; Lord 
Brougham, then Mr. Brougham, was appointed Lord 
Chancellory and elevated to the peerage ; and Lord John 
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Russell had in this ministry the post of Pa3rmaster of the 
Forces. The Reform Bill, to amend the county represen- 
tation and that of the boroughs, was passed in 1832; 
during the Grey ministry. Lord Grey and Lord John 
Russell were the most strenuous advocates of this biU.* 
Several large towns, such as Manchester, which you will re- 
collect had a member of parliament in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, were not represented, whilst small places, of 
little or no consequence in a commercial or general pointed 
view, had been allowed to have members. Fifty-six of these 
small boroughs were disfranchised — that is, prohibited 
from sending members to parliament — and thirty others 
were allowed only one member instead of two. The great 
manufacturing towns, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds^ 
and Sheffield, had now the right of sending members, and 
electing whom they thought fit and proper to represent 
them in parliament. The franchise, or right of voting, 
was extended in towns to persons occupying houses of the 
value of ten pounds a year, and in counties to persons 
renting land or houses to the value of fifty pounds a year. 
In 1834, Lord Melbourne was Prime Minister, and Lord 
John Russell was appointed Home Secretary. In the 
same year Sir Robert Peel was for a short time at the 
head of affairs; but in 1835, Lord Melbourne again 
formed an administration, and Lord John Russell, resum- 
ing his duties at Home Secretary, continued in that office 
until the year 1838. The reign of King William the 
Fourth is distinguished as the period when England was 
free from warfare, and great advancement was made in 
education, literature, and science. The king, who died 
June 20th, 1837, was much beloved by the people. None 
of the children of King William the Fourth and Queen 
Adelaide survived the period of infancy. 



• " The Reform Bill, although it did not accomplish all that its aident 
friends could have wished, yet contained many provisions of substantiil 
good. In less than two years West Indian slavery was abolished, the Eaat 
India Company's monopoly destroyed, the poor laws amended, the criminal 
code softened, the administration of tlie courts of justice essentially im- 
proved, abuses corrected in the Irish church establishment, and the 
Scotch municipal corporations totally reformed." — Rev. Sidney Smitk 
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IMFBOTEUENTS IN THIS BKIGK. 

Mnnicipal consdtations given to towns. Young readers may in« 
quire the meaning of the term *' Mnnicipal Constitutions." It means 
the right conferred upon certain towns (by diarter granted by Act 
of Parliament) of electing mayors, aldermen, and councilmen, who 
form a body corporate, under whose control aU affairs connected 
Avith the government of the town or city are vested. The mayor is 
elected annually*, the aldermen f and councihnen eveiy three years* 
It would occupy many pages to attempt to explain the duties, privi- 
leges, and power of mayors and corporations. The mayor, as chief 
magistrate, receives the sovereign, or any member of the royal 
family, or foreign prince, or ambassador, upon their entrance into the 
city, a custom of which we read in the progresses of Queen Elizabeth. 
In case of tumult or insurrection, the inhabitants of a city look upon 
the mayor as the guardian of public order and safety; as in the time 
of Elizabeth, when the Earl of Essex (who was a great favourite with 
the people) attempted, with two hundred followers, to raise an insur- 
rection in the city of London, none of the citizens joined him, be- 
cause they had received orders from the mayor to keep in their 
houses. During the corrupt administration of Charles the Second, 
the city of London and other corporations were deprived of their 
charters, which were not restored without the exaction of a large 
sum of money. After the restoration of the charter, the city of Lon- 
don maintained its ancient reputation for civic splendour ; and we 
are informed in Mr. Macaulay's History of England, that the Lord 
Llayor of London never appeared in public without his black velvet 
hood, rich furred robe, gold chain, and all the insignia of office, with 
a plentifid attendance of guards and harbingers. Sir Bobert Feel's 
municipal police organised, 1830. The University of Durham, 
founded, 1833. The complete emancipation of the colonial slaves 
took place in this reign, in 1834. • The new Marriage Act passed in 
the reign of William the Fourth. 

Eminent Men, — Sir Robert Peel, Earl Grey, Lord John Russell, 
Xiord Melbourne, statesmen. Sir Francis Palgrave, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Sharon Turner, Sir James Stephens, Dr. Arnold, H. Hallam, 
T. B. Macaulay, Sir A. Alison, Lord J. Russell, Lord Mahon, 
Thirlwall (Bishop of St. David's), Grote, Mitford, historians 
of the 19th century.J Cobbett, the political writer ; Dr. Adam 
Clarke, who wrote a Commentary upon the Bible ; Dr. Chalmers ; 
Baron Cuvier, the celebrated zoologist $ Charles Dickens, the great 

* There have been exceptions to this rule: — Henry Fitz Alwin, the 
first Lord Mayor of London, held office for twenty-four years ; Sir John 
Poolteney was five times Mayor of London daring the reign of the third 
P^lward ; and Sir Richard Whittington was three times elected to this 
difrnity. 

t Sheriffs and aldermen were instituted by Alfred. 
i Tlie works of some of these writers were not published until the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

n 
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master of fiction of the 19th century; Sir R Lytton Bnhrer, tie 
celebrated novelist and dramatic MTiter. B. Disraeli, Plainer Ward, 
Banim, Horace Smith, Theodore Hook, G. P. R. James, T. Hood, 
Captain Marrjat, Harrison Ainsworth, &c., novelists. Westall, New- 
ton, Constable, liverseege, painters. Sir Francis Chantrejr, scnlptor. 
Sir John Soane, architect ; Brunei and Stephenson, engineers. Joseph 
Lancaster, who devised the Lancasterian system; and Dr. Bell, who 
projected national schools. Dr. Dalton, metcorologktt ; Faraday, 
chemist. James and Robert Montgomery, Alfred Tennyson, Sovthey, 
Monckon Miines, poets. Sergeant Talfourd, Lord Jeffrey, Xiockhart, 
Macaolay, Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith, Professor Wilson, and many 
other writers of the re^ of George the Fourth may be placed in 
this era. Atwood, Calcx>t, Crotch, Clarke Whitfield, Sir John Ste- 
phenson, Balfe, Benedict, Bishop, musicians. Mendelssohn (who 
composed the oratorios of Elijah and St. Paul), Hmnmel, Chembini, 
foreign musicians. 

Eminent Ladies, — Mrs. Somerville, authoress of Connexion of 
the Physical Sciences, and other scientific works. Mrs. Jameson, 
distinguished by her writings upon Art, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, 
Mrs. H. Tighe, who excelled in poetry, and who bave published wc/As 
upon history and miscellaneous subjects. Agnes Strickland, authoress 
of the Lives of the Queens of England, published during' the reign of 
QueenVictoria. M^s Martinean, who has written works upon pdi* 
tical economy, history, and novels. Mrs. Sarah Austen, the leained 
translator of many German works. Miss Emma Roberts, and Misf 
Pardoe, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss E. B. Barrett, also disting^oished in 
the same department of literature. Mrs. Ellis, authoress of tihe 
Women of England. Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Mary Howitt„ Ha 
Shelley, &c., writers of fiction. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was William the Fourth? and in what jear did his ie%B 
commence ? 

2. Who was placed upon the throne of France bjr the Bevobtioo 
of 1830 ? 

3. Whom did Eling William marry? and what office had he fiQed ii 
the State before he was called to the throne ? 

4. When did the Duke of York die? and who succeeded him ai 
Commander-in-Chief ? 

5. Who was Prime Minister at the time of the accession of WHliaB 
the Fourth ? and what eminent statesman was also in office ? 

6. What was the result of the elections in 1830 ? 

7. Who was appointed Premier in 1830? and what aninatt mn 
formed part of the administration ? 

8. In what year was the Reform Bill passed ? 

9. What change was made in the representation of towns vA 
boroughs by this biU ? 

10. What property gives the right of voting ia tawiif ii^ 
coantieg? 
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ll« What other good was effected by the Reform 1^ ? 

12. For what is the reign of William the Fourth remarkable ? 

13. Name the emineat statesmen and historians of the 19th centory. 

14. Who are the great engineers of this reign ? 

1 5. Who projected national schools ? 

16. Name the great sculptor and painters of the period. 

17. What great oratorios were composed bj Mendelssohn ? 

18. Name the eminent ladies of this period. 
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ViGTOBiA, daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, was 
crowned Queen of England, June 29th, 1838, and was 
married in February, 1840, to Prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha, her cousin. At the commencement 
of the reign of our beloved Queen, public attention was 
occupied by wars in the East The war with China, in 
1842, terminated by a treaty favourable to England ; and 
the contest in Afghanistan, commenced in the same year, 
concluding with the victories of Generals Sale and Nott 
at Ghuznee and Moodkee, greatly enlarged British domi- 
nions in India by the annexation of the territory of the 
Scinde. In the year 1841 Lord Melbourne was succeeded 
by Sir Robert Peel as Prime Minister; and the year 1846 
is distinguished as that in which the repeal of the Com 
Laws took place, so that com is now exported and imported 
free of government duty. The passing of this great mea- 
sure has been followed by the abolition of duties upon 

many articles of food, and the raw materials used in Bri« 

o 2 
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tish manufactures are imported free. In I8489 France 
and the countries watered by the river Danube were the 
scenes of war and revolution, and many of the Continental 
cities were occupied by military forces. Louis Philippe, 
who had for so many years been a prosperous monarch in 
France, sought with his queen and family refuge in Eng- 
land, and Louis Napoleon (the nephew of Napoleon 
Bonaparte) was, after the elevation and downfall of 
several popular leaders, elected President of France, De- 
cember 10th, 1848. It may be supposed that these revo- 
lutions had a most injurious effect upon trade, particularly 
in France, where the workmen connected with large manu- 
facturing establishments joined the insurrectionists, and 
a considerable time elapsed before order could be restored. 
England, exempt from these evils, attained a high degree 
of prosperity, and was consequently more able to give a 
better price for the products of other countries. Through' 
the exertions of clever men who had devoted themselves to 
the improvement of mechanical science (and followed out 
the conceptions of Watt and others), these products were 
brought to England in less than a twentieth part of the 
time such an undertaking had formerly occupied. In the 
early part of the reign of Greorge the Third, six months 
was about the period allotted for a voyage to and from 
North America. The " Great Western," the largest steamer 
then known, which plied between England and North 
America in the year 1838, accomplished its first voyage* 
in fifteen days. During the year (1851), the great articles 
of commerce between England and America (such as cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco) were transported from one coun- 
try to the other in the incredibly short space of ten days.* 
Almost all parts of England have had the benefit of the 
great art of transport of modern days. The great rail- 
ways, commenced during the reign of William the Fourth, 

* We may judge of the importance of rapid transit, and the vast com- 
merce between England and America, in the simple article of cotton : — 
In 1850 the exports of cotton manufactures from Great Britain amounted 
to 28,252,000/. ; and Ihe total amount of manufactures of cotton far the 
year amounted to 52,000,000/. sterling. Compare this with the export pf 
cotton in the time of Charles the Second. — Fr<mi fhe Speech of thfi if onout' 
able J, WdUteTf SecreUuy to ihe Treasury, at Wa^ington, 
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vrere opened during the present reign : the London and 
Birmingham, and Grand Junction in 1837, and the Great 
Western in 1841. Our Continental neighbours followed 
the example of England — France, Prussia, Italj, Austria, 
Switzerland, and some parts of Russia. Up to the year 
1849, ten thousand miles of the United States were inter- 
sected by railways. The Panama Railroad, South Ame- 
rica, was opened the 15th of March, 1862, and passenger 
trains daily pass over from the Atlantic terminus to the 
Buyo Soldado. The first railway in Brazil was opened by 
the Emperor Don Pedro the Second, August 29th, 1862* 
Canada has shared the advantages of railway enterprise ; 
the railroad from St Andrew's to Quebec, commenced 
1852, connects the Atlantic with the river St. Lawrence 
and the islands to the far west. Even the arid solitudes 
of Egypt may be shortly traversed without danger, by 
means of*the projected railway from Cairo to Suez. Thus 
all the ends of the earth will be brought into communica- 
tion with each other, and society seems to be moving 
forward with magic speed. What would the great philo- 
sopher of the reign of Henry the Third and Edward the 
First, Roger Bacon (whose speculations, that machines 
might be made to mount in the air, and go without horses, 
were treated as the ravings of insanity) have said to the 
achievements of modern days — the operations of the last 
half century? What would have been the amazement of 
the wonder-working sage of the fifteenth century (of 
Caxton, when he set up his printing press near West- 
minster Abbey), could he have foreseen that in the nine- 
teenth century the same instrument of civilisation would 
be wafted to the shores of the Eastern Archipelago * ; or 
of the earliest English colonists who, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, gave the name of Virginia to their infant set- 
tlement, if they could have divined that a day would ar- 
rive when the same laws and customs they were labouring 

* An interesting shipment has recently taken place to the Chnrch 
Mission at Sarawak, in Borneo, in the shape of five hundred weight of 
type, the gift of Mr. Samuel Lewis, as a further supply for the printing 
press whidi, with some type, was presented to the mission by Mr. Sharpe, 
the banker. — From the litnes Newspaper, DecenUfcr 11. 185L 
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to establisb would bo promulgated in tbe th^n nnkBowi 
wilds of New Zealand.* The gold mine which the brtTe 
and learned Raleigh failed to discover in the seventeenth 
century (which was to afford immense treasures to the 
English nation), has been reserved for the enterprising 
travellers of the present era; and the gold veined quarts 
rocks of California and Australia have held out tempta- 
tions of easy acquirement of wealth, which have allored 
people from all parts of the globe to settle in those remote 
localities, and have diverted the stream of emigratkm 
from Britain, which was at the commencement of the 
present century chiefly directed to Canada and North 
America. Australia has driven Spain and Germany fircHB 
the English wool markets, whilst Canada extends its timber 
trade in defiance of the Baltic. 

In the year 1850, July 2nd, the English nation sustained 
an irreparable loss in the death of her most eminent 
statesman. Sir Robert Peel, whose measures had occupied 
the attention of the political world for the last twenty 
years. The death of this estimable and highly gifted in- 
dividual was occasioned by a fall from his horsey when 
riding in one of the streets of London. Sir Robert was 
born at Bury, Lancashire, February 5th, 1788, and was 
the son of the baronet of the same name, who had aocu- 
mulated vast wealth by commercial enterprise^ and was a 
great favourite with King George the Third. Our brief 
space does not admit even a slight sketch of the career ci 
Sir Robert He was Secretary for Lreland in 1818, First 
Lord of the Treasury in 1834, in 1839, and again from 
1841 to 1846. The organisation of the municipal police^ 
the reformation of the criminal code, and the repeal of 
the Com Laws, are indelibly connected with the name of 
1^ Robert Peel. The nation, as a testimony of venera- 
tion for his character and gratitude for his services, erected 

• Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury, Nelson, Otage, New Plymouth, 
form provinces of New Zealand. The Canterbury settlement was MtB- 
blished at the commencement of the reign of Queen Victoria. The fint 
advance of civilisation in New Zealand was effected by Christian mif^ 
sionaries in 1806: their visits were followed up by those of merchantib 
and in 1882 New Zealand became one of the dependencies ^ the Britiaii 
firowtt. 
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.monimidits lo his memory in many of the principal 
JBnglish towns. 

It 18 ahnost impossible to enumerate the vast improve- 
ments in the condition of society during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. A distinguishing feature of the present 
age is the education of the poor. Sunday, daily, and in- 
fant schools have sprung up in rapid succession during 
the last twenty years. A great impetus has been given 
to education by t£e grants and inspection of the Committee 
of Council, and the happiest results may be anticipated 
from the great measure of national education, for which 
so many agencies are now in progress. Not only does the 
enlightened philanthropy of the present age embrace the 
care of the friendless and destitute, and the instruction of 
•the ignorant, but the reformation and. improvement of 
the erring. In the metropolis, and other portions of the 
kingdom, what are called Ragged Schools, Juvenile Re- 
fuges, and Schools of Industry, have been established with 
the most successful results. Here those who may have 
been tempted to <^me by evil council or evil example at 
an early age, have opportunities of becoming useful mem- 
bers of society, if, after a certain period of strict discipline, 
they testify desires for amendment and repentance for 
their former course of life. Important discoveries have 
been made in medical science, by which human life is 
prolonged and human suffering mitigated; and if we 
compare our present state of society with that of tho 
commencement of the eighteenth century, and with the 
dreadful state of the prisons, and robberies committed in 
the open day, in the reign of Anne*, we have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves upon our advanced civi- 
lization. Measures for sanitary reform, and the Towns' 
Improvement Act, have already produced most beneficial 
results upon society. Public parks f, museums, and free 

* The coach of Qpeen Anne was stopped upon her entrance into the 
metropolis, and upon another occasion tne crown jewels were purloined. 

t The public parks of Manchester : — the Queen's, the Philips', and the 
Peel Parks, were opened 1846. In the Peel Park, which combines the 
advantages of a library and museum, 85,000 children fh>m the Sunday- 
schools of the city, were assembled to receive her Majesty Queen YictoriJi 
upon her visit to Manchester, October XOth, 1851. 
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libraries*^ have in large towDs been laid open to the public^ 
and even in what were once remote villages Mechani<^ 
Institutes, reading rooms, and means of mental recreatioii, 
have been afforded, and a farmer, or farmer's servant, or an 
operative, would now be accounted ignorant if he were not 
possessed of information which, half a century ago, could 
only be looked for in the learned professions. Music, and 
musical societies, shed their reQning influence amongst aU 
classes, and contribute to the elevation of the public taste. 
It may not be uninteresting to compare the modes of 
recreation ol the people of England of the present day, 
with those of Henry the Eighth. — *' Thrice a week there 
were fights, at a small price of admission, between dogs^ 
bears, and bulls ; the public places were full of moontei* 
banks and puppet shows ; enormous sums were staked at 
the cock fights, young people of good family passing en- 
tire days in this occupation." Such were the amusements 
of the English people three centuries ago, when queens 
and nobles were condemned and executed without the 
means of defence afforded in the present day to the hum- 
blest subject in the realm. The days of Henry the 
Eighth bring before us the recollection of the building of 
the first man-of-war ship, called " The Great Harry," and 
the discoveries of the great voyagers who stimulated 
British enterprise by their accounts of the resources of 
distant lands. Century has succeeded century, and the 
products of those lands have been exchanged with our 
own, and science has facilitated the means of commu- 
nication. The discoverer of any improvement which gives 
force to industry, the inventor of any art which extends 
the sphere of our domestic comforts or luxuries, is not, 88 
in the case of the meritorious Palissy, the victim of the 
bigotted Catherine de Medicis, consigned to obscurity, 

* In Liverpool and Manchester free libraries have been established. 
That of Manchester, the most extensive establishment of the kind oat of 
the metropolis^ was founded, and in a great measure completed, bv the 
exertions and liberality of Sir John Potter, — three times elected to the 
dignity of the mayoralty. These libraries were opened to the pablic ii 
the months of September and October, 1852, and the result has been meet 
gratifying to the projectors. The Owen's College, Mandiester, is a noUt 
.example of the munmcence of a private iudividnaL 
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and to languish until death within the walls of a prison; 
but is rewarded and encouraged as a benefactor to hJB 
species. A gigantic prqject which has been carried into 
operation during the present jear^ forms an epoch in our 
national history : we mean 

THE GEEAT EXHIBITIOIT OF ALL NATIONS. 

France had set the example of similar expositions in fof- 
mer years, carrying out the principle of encouraging and 
rewarding improvements in arts and manufactures by the 
display of specimens of national industry, in a building set 
apart for the purpose^ to which public scrutiny and exami« 
nation were invited. Articles of utility and elegance^ 
luxury and necessity, from the most ambitious efforts of 
genius to the commonest articles of domestic use, formed 
objects of comparison and investigation at such expo- 
sitions, which enabled the public to form an opinion as to 
the state of arts and manufactures, and to obtain by com- 
petition the most valuable and important results. At the 
close of these exhibitions, medals and prizes were awarded 
by jurors appointed by committees, to those whose pro^ 
ductions were pre-eminent for artistic excellence, mecha- 
nical skill, the clever adaptation, reviving, or remodelling 
of old designs, as Florentine or Milanese mosaic work, or 
the enamelling of the twelfth century, &c. The aerial 
fabric termed the Crystal Palace, erected by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, in Hyde Park, London, for the English celebration 
of the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, surpassed, 
in extent and magnificence and wondrous adaptation of 
means to ends, all former displays of our Continental 
neighbours, and all that the most sanguine and enter- 
prising of its projectors could have conceived. The Ex- 
hibition was opened with imposing solemnity by her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, May 1st, 1851, in the presence 
of 25,0Q0 persons. Never was a more imposing spec- 
tacle ! There sat the sovereign of the most powerful state 
in Europe, surrounded by the offerings of the world ! 
'EsLBtf west, north, and south, had poured forth their trea- 
suresy — the produce of the earth, — the produce of the 
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mine, — the produce of machinery. Contrasting with the 
endless and wonderful application of science to practical 
purposes, was the chisel of the artist, emulating the grace 
of the Athenian of two thousand years ago, the storied 
pane and gorgeous shrine, recalling the splendour of 
medieval art, the first rude efforts of mechanical skill die- 
played in utensils hewn from the forest tree in Aastralia, 
Van Diemen's Land, Canada, or British Guiana, compared 
with the tasteful and elaborately finished specimens of 
human skill in the labours of British and Continental ar- 
tists, all having a voice eloquent of progress, and embracing 
a world-wide vision of beauty, pomp, power, elegance, and 
utility. The building, in which were accumulated the 
products of every clime (formed of 900,000 square feet of 
glass impaned, and covering eighteen acres of ground)^ 
consisted of an immense nave, transversely intersected bj 
a smaller one, termed a transept. Around this nave and 
transept were grouped the productions of different coun- 
tries — France, the Zolverein, Holland, Italy, Greece, Aus- 
tria, Egypt, Tunis, Turkey, America. The whole of th^ 
western side of the nave was occupied by the products of 
Great Britain and her colonies, Canada, Australia^ the 
West Indies, Malta, Van Diemen's Land, 8cc., displaying 
the gigantic extent of British commerce, and how ^'the 
name of Britain's Queen is heard from zone to zone." An 
upper gallery running along the whole of the building 
was, like the nave and transept, occupied by the treasures 
of art and industrial products — the silks of Lryons, the 
shawls of Paisley, the carpets of Axminster, stained glasi^ 
needlework, &c, whilst a considerable portion of one end 
of the Crystal Palace was occupied by reoeption-room% 
refreshment-courts, &c. Who could feel otherwise tbaa 
delighted with a collection which displayed to the foreigner 
the useful triumphs of British art — to the Englislmiaa 
the wonders of foreign taste and refinement ? There were 
to be seen in their perfection our steam-engines, our tex- 
tiles, our iron ware, our woollens, and our porcelains; 
and, wh^n sated with their inspection, the visitor could 
cross the transept, and, after a passing glance at the Crys- 
tal Fountain, revel amid the barbaric splendour of India» 
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the hoiroiogy of Switzerland, the goldsmiths' work and 
tapestries of France* — the various products of Aastria, 
the graceful sculptures of Milan, the rude specimens from 
Sweden and Denmark, the useful '< notions'* of America!^ 
and the machinery of Britain, f Neither would he he the 
less delighted with the palatial malachites and gold bro* 
cades of Russia, the vigorous art specimens of theZolverein, 
the unsurpassed casts of Belgium; while his '^ Arabian 
Nights " reminiscences would be refreshed in the Turkish, 
Persian, and Egyptian bazaars, and amid the splendid 
collection from Tunis. The Flowery Land laid bare td 
him the triumphs of its patient workmen, and the only 
king left in India laid his crown at his feet. The Koh-i^ 
noor displayed its brilliancy to the payer of a shilling fee^ 
and the sovereign of one of the oldest monarchies in £u^ 
rope, the Queen of Spain, waited six months for her beau- 
tiful jewels, in order that they might be leisurely inspected 

* The tapestries and exquisite specimens of French porcelain formed 
one of the most brilliant and attractive features of the Great Exhibition. 
In Rorgical instniments, militaiy weapons, and pianofortes, the Frenck 
were pre-eminent At the distribution of the Crosses of the Legion of 
Honour and medals i, by Prince Louis Napoleon, to the French exhibitors, 
in the Cirque National of the Champs Elys^e, November 25th, 1851, M. 
de Charricre, the well known surgical instrument-maker, was promoted 
to the rank of Officer of the Legion of Honour ; and a pianoforte-maker, 
labouring under the affliction of blindness, received the decoration of the 
Cross from the hands of Prince Louis Napoleon. 

t In the palm of utility America especially contested with England; 
Models of bridges, of articles connected with shipbuilding, locks, pistols, 
&c., formed a great portion of this section. In agricultural implements 
the American reaping-machine obtained the prize medal. Numerous were 
the Ulustrations of the India-rubber manufacture ; one of the most curious 
was a lifeboat, which, although six feet long and three feet wide, could 
be put into a person's pocket. Huge blocks of iron > and copper ore, 
monstrous specimens of zinc, &c., were transported to the Exhibition by 
our neighbours from the other side of the Atlantic. 

X Amongst British machinery, the fire-escapes, machines for safb 
descent into mines, and an instrument for teaching the blind to write >^, 
are among the most valuable inventions of humanity. In the depart- 
ment of carriages, which the student of history will recollect are of French 
invention, an opportunity was offered of comparing the progress of th^ 
two nations. 

1 Six hundred medals were distributed upon this occasion. 
^ One of these weighed 2544 lb. ; the specimen of zinc, about ei^t 
tons. 
' Mr. Hnghes, of the Blind Asylum, Manchester, is the inventor. 
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by viditors to the Great Exhibition. To the same sow 
reign people the dread Changamier and the redoubted 
Narvais cheerfully delivered up their swords, the emperor 
of Russia sent his pelisse, and the most distingoishcid 
nobles at home and abroad sent their rarest and most 
prized possessions. The contents of the Great Exhibition 
have been classified as animal and vegetable productions^ 
machinery, metal, manufactures, precious metals, sculp- 
ture, furniture, pottery, clothing, &c« Of woven fabrics^ 
namely, cotton, wool, silk, endless is the classification, as 
also of felted fabrics, and paper-^hangings, leather, &c. In 
decorated architecture, marbles, granite, porph3rry, ala* 
baster, gold, silver, copper, iron, zinc, &c., incalculabk; 
are the varieties of subdivision. To the millions who 
visited the Great Exhibition, no remembrance which its 
treasures may suggest, can compare with the feelings of 
loyal attachment which arise at the recollection that this 
epitome of the world's wealth, intelligence, and skill was 
brought together by the libersJ idea and indefatigable zeal 
of the Prince Consort, who has ever evinced an ardent 
interest in the pursuit of science, the progress of British 
manufactures, and the welfare of all classes of society. 
The Royal and Foreign Commissioners, who assisted 
Prince Albert, Sir Joseph Paxton, the Earl of Gran- 
ville, and Colonel Reid, in surmounting innumerable 
obstacles and impediments necessarily attendant upon 
so vast and comprehensive a design, and carrying oat 
its intricate arrangements and operations to a success- 
ful termination, were Lord Rosse, the President of the 
Royal Society; Sir Stafibrd Northcote; Honourable E. 
Gladstone; Charles Wentworth Dilke; Henry Cole; 
Matthew Digby Wyatt ; Thomas Bazley, President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce; R. Cobden, M.P.; 
P. Owen Jones, author of " Alhambra," decorator of 
the Crystal Palace ; Francis Fuller ; W. E. Logan, Cana- 
dian Commissioner ; Dr. Royle^ Indian Commissioner ; K 
Riddle, United States' Commissioner ; W. G. Kamensky, 
Russian Commissioner; W. Seyfiarth, Saxon Commis- 
sioner ; D. G. Trebbi, Roman Commissioner ; M. Dufre- 
noy. Deputy Chairman ; Dr. Steinbeis, Commissioner for 
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Stuttgardt and Wnrtemburg, &c. ; Messrs. Charles Tox 
and John Henderson, upon the former of whom the honour 
of knighthood was conferred, were the builders and 
contractors; and Mr. Paxton, who received a similar 
dignity and the sum of 5000/., was the designer of the 
building. The number of exhibitors was about 1700; 
the number of prize medals awarded was 2918 ; of coun- 
cil medals, 170. The price of admission was, for season 
tickets for a lady, 2L 2$, ; for a gentleman, 31 Ss. After 
the 2 1 St of May, the public were admitted upon the pay- 
ment of five shillings, which was, after a short time (to 
render the advantages of the Exhibition available to all 
classes of the community), lowered to one shilling, at 
which price it remained until its termination, October 1 1 . 
From the 1st of May to the 11th of October, both inclu- 
sive, the Exhibition was visited by 6,201,856 persons, and 
it realised in money 469,115/. 13^., of which 64,344/. was 
for previous subscriptions ; privilege of printing, 3300/. ; 
of supplying refreshments, 5500/. ; and season tickets, 
40,000/. ; the remainder being money taken at the doors. 
The liabilities and expenditure amount to somewhere 
about 200,000/. A pleasing proof of the extent to which 
the Exhibition stimulated the kindlier feelings of our 
nature, is given in the sum total of the schools and orga- 
nised societies which were sent in by subscription. The 
pupils of 510 schools — national, chartered, charity, and 
ragged — and numbering in all 43,715 children, had their 
peep ; and } 1,000 persons came up in organised parties, 
their expenses being in all cases paid by subscription. The 
greatest week's work was the last, during which there 
were three days in which the visitors considerably ex- 
ceeded 100,000 in each : the total number for the week 
being 518,280, and the total receipts 29,791/. 11*. The 
estimated value of the contents of the Exhibition was five 
millions sterling, exclusive of the Koh-i-noor diamond. 

The autumn of the year 1851 is ever memorable as the 
period of the visit of her Majesty Queen Victoria to the 
county of I^ancaster, upon her return from Scotland.* 

• Queen Victoria usually passes a fortnight of every year at Balmoral, 
Scotland. Osborn House, Isle of Wight, is, with Balmoral, Buckingham. 
Palace, and Windsor, a favourite residence of the Q,\x<&exi. 
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The towns of Lancaster, Liverpool, and Manchester, were 
embraced in the progress of the Queen, who was upon 
this occasion accompanied by the Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princess Royal, October 8th, 9th, 10th. 
The most joyful demonstrations of loyalty and enthoaiaam 
greeted the entrance of her Majesty into these popoloiu 
cities ; the streets and public buildings were gaily deco- 
rated, and all the operations of labour suspended. Not 
since the days of Henry the Seventh had a sovereign 
visited the great hive of manufacturing industry ; and no 
pen can describe the heart-stirring reception, and the 
exulting shouts of the millions of human beings when the 
sovereign of the empire came confidently forth amongst 
her loving people. 

The year 1862 was distinguished by great politicil 
changes. Lord John Russell, who had been Premier since 
1846, and by whose instrumentality many of the benefit 
cial reforms of the last ten years were accomplished, re- 
signed. On February 26th, 1852, a new administration 
was formed, of which the Earl of Derby was Premier; 
and Mr. D'Israeb', Lord St. Leonards, Sir John Pakington, 
Earl of Eglinton, Duke of Northumberland, Lord John 
Manners, &c., were members of the Cabinet, i 

Dec 28th, 1852, this administration was superseded hj 
another, of which the Earl of Aberdeen was appointed 
Premier ; and Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Duke 
of Newcastle, Sir James Graham, Mr. Cardwell, Duke of 
Argyle, Lord Cranworth, &c., were of the Cabinet Council. 

During the Derby administration, a bill was passed. 
May, 1852, for the purpose of conferring representative 
institutions upon the colony of New Zealand, v^hich be- 
came a dependency of the British crown in 1832. In 1850^ 
the value of goods exported from the colony was upwards 
of 115,000/., and the European population was estimated 
in 1851,at 27,000. In 1850, a single Chamber was given to 
each of the Australian colon i es. In 1 85 1 , two representative 
Chambers were given to the Cape of Grood Hope. The 
Chamber of Commerce met at Melbourne, the capital of 
the colony of Victoria (formerly called Port Philip)^ 
April 1st, 1852. The separation and independence of the 
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• colony of Victoria was proclaimed July 1st, 1852. Since 
the year 1838, most meritorious exertions have been made 
by Mrs. Chisholm (the wife of Captain Chisholm, formerly 
of the Madras army) to promote emigration and improve 
the condition of the people in the Australian colonies* 
Mrs. Chisholm's efforts were crowned with success. Be- 
tween the years 1841 and 1846, by means of d^p6ts and 
local committees, she provided occupation for 11,000 indi- 
viduals, removed the distress which had previously existed 
at Sydney, and created a demand for labour which has 
never ceased. Mrs. Chisholm gave important evidence 
upon colonisation, before the legislative council of New 
South Wales, in 1843 and 1845; and between the years 
1846 and 1850, she brought out, under the auspices of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury and Sydney Herbert, her well- 
matured scheme of the Family Colonisation Loan Society^ 
a self-supporting plan, which enables thousands to emi- 
grate. Gold mines were first discovered in Australia in 
1851. The Summer Hill Creek mines, discovered by 
H. Hargreaves of Sydney, in that year, have become quite 
a secondary field, both in extent and richness, to the 
mines of Mount Alexander and Ballarat, the former about 
eeventy-five miles from Melbourne, the capital of Victoria. 
During the year 1852, the yield of gold from the Austra- 
lian mines has increased with enormous rapidity. It has 
been calculated that the amount sent by escort to Mel- 
bourne, during the month of June, 1852, averaged 92,000 
ounces ; or 37,000/. sterling, per week. In the Bingara 

' fields. New South Wales, gold was being found in the 
month of September, 1852, of a character similar to that 
of Mount Alexander. In ten months two millions of 
gold have found their way to England and such have 
been the reports of the treasures at the diggings, that 
emigrants have flocked thither from all parts of the world ; 
and it has been computed that during the summer of 1 852, 
1000 persons per week left the shores of Great Britain 
to share in this extraordinary and unlooked-for wealth. 

September 14th, 1852, expired Arthur Wellesley, Duke 
of Wellington, whose name was European. The vast 
events in which he was mixed up, the part which he 
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played ixiaDy long years in the destiny of the world, the 
eminent place which he occupied in the councils of the 
crown of England, and the great authority which he 
exercised over his party in Parliament, render this per- 
sonage one of the most remarkable of our time. Bom 
in Ireland (Dangan Castle, County Meath, and Merrion 
Square, Dublin, have both been assigned as the birthplace 
of the Duke of Wellington), May 1st, 1769, the Duke en- 
tered the army in 1787, in his eighteenth year. His first 
campaign was in Holland, under the Duke of York ; but his 
conquests in India, at Seringapatam, in 1799, and Assaye^ 
laid tlie foundation of his military greatness. In 1808, 
Lord Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) was sent into 
Spain, to head the English during the Peninsular war. 
The victories of Torres Vedras ,Talavera, Ciudad Rodrigo^ 
Badajoz, Salamanca, and San Sebastian, conferred im- 
perishable renown upon the great warrior. After the 
battle of Talavera, Sir Arthur Wellesley was created 
Baron Douro, and Viscount Wellington of Talavera ; and 
after the conflict at Salamanca, he was advanced to the 
peerage by the title of Marquis Wellington, and 100,000/L 
voted by parliament for the purchase of an estate. At the 
conclusion of the Peninsular war the sum of 500,000^1 
was granted to the conqueror, who had been elevated to a 
Dukedom. The battle of Waterloo, June 18th, 1815, 
where the great English general was brought into conflict 
with Napoleon, was the crowning point of the glory of 
Wellington. In Spain, Massena, Marmont, and Soult, (^e- 
brated generals of the empire, were the adversaries of the 
Duke. The subsequent career of the Duke of Welling- 
ton after the battle of Waterloo belongs to the politics of 
the day. In 1827, he was appointed Commander-in-chief, 
upon the death of the Duke of York, and as a member of 
the administration of Lord Liverpool. After the fall of 
the Goderich administration he became Premier, when 
the great measure of the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts was accomplished. The Reform ministry 
succeeded that of Wellington under Sir E. Peel, in 1830^ 
and since the year 1832, the Duke has ceased to take a 
prominent part in public affairs. His last remarkable 
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speech was in the House of Lords, when he came forward 
to signify his approbation of Sir Harry Smith's conduct 
during the Kaffir war.* 

By Royal command the honours of a public funeral were 
decreed to the Duke of Wellington, who was interred in 
the Cathedral of St Paul, side by side with Nelson, 
November 18th, 1852. Lord Hardinge, who has recently 
distinguished himself in Lidia, also in the Peninsular war, 
and to whom, at the battle of Waterloo, important duties 
connected with the Prussian force was entrusted, succeeded 
the Duke of Wellington as Commander-in-chief. 

The offices of Lord Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, Constable of 
the Tower, Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, &c. &c., 
became vacant by the death of Field Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington. 

IMPBOVEMENTS IN THIS BEIQN, 

The Fenny Postage established throughout Great Britain, 1840. 
The Thames Tunnel completed, 1843. The new Royal Exchange 
opened, 1844. New Houses of Parliament rebuilt by Barry in place 
of those which were destroyed by fire, in 1834, in the reign of 
William the Fourth. Four new bishoprics created in 1842, viz. 
Gibraltar, Tasmania (in Van Diemen's Land), Antigua, and 
Guiana. In 1847, the bishoprics of Adelaide, Melbourne, New- 
castle in Australia, Cape Town in Africa. The first Bishop of Man- 
chester consecrated in 1848. The Act for limiting the hours of la- 
bour in factories, called the Eleven Hours* Bill, for which the Earl of 
Shaftesbury (formerly Lord Ashley) laboured earnestly and zealously 
for seventeen years, was brought into operation in 1849. The Act 
for prohibiting female labour in mines and coalpits, was brought 
into operation in this reign, chiefly through the instrumentality of 
liord Ashley. The Navigation Laws repealed. Newspapers circu- 
lated in California and Port Natal, 1849 and 1851. Increased faci- 
lities for education and literary societies established in India. Go- 
vernesses* Benevolent Institution established in London, 1848. The 
submarine telegraph laid down, Oct. 26. and opened Nov. 13. 1851, by 
which messages can be sent to Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, Cologne, 



* The object of the Kaffir war was to arrest the marauding incursions 
of the Bushmen in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. For 
tnaiiy years troops have been sent by England to the Cape. In the pre- 
sent year (1852) the war is not yet at an end. 
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Hamburp:, Berlin, Dresden, Trieste, Munich, Vieima^ Vemee, Bo' 
rence, Leghorn, Lucca, Geneva, Zurich, Berne, and all the falter* 
mediate towns upon the Continent ; also to Ireland. X3ectrie 
telegraphs, first applied in this reign, reach through the lcing«iwii 
to the extent of 4000 miles. The United States enjoj the ad 
vantage of this mode of communication, which is also about to be 
established in India. The use of the galvanic battery for the electiie 
telegraph must be referred to Professor Oersted. Electro-nu|[iMlie 
machines were invented hj M. Froment of Paris. The first sti^ of 
this discovery was made in 1819. Seven new planets disoovend, 
between the years 1847 and 1852, by B. J. Hind, of the Hegenfs Bufc 
Observatory; viz. the planet Iris, August 13. 1847 ; flora, Oct. 18. 
1847 ; Victoria, Sept 13. 1850 ; Irene, May 19. 1851 ; Melpomeoe^ 
June 24. 1852; Fortuna, August 22. 1852 ; and Calliope, Nor. 17. 
1842. The planet Thalia discovered, in December, 1852. Lori 
Rosse's telescope of huge dimensions, followed, in August, 185S, 
by Craig's telescope, of 80 fk., which disclosed the third ring of thi 
planet Saturn. In the commencement of the year 1852 thebuilding 
of the permanent Crystal Palace, or museum for the people, upon tin 
same principle as the one erected id Hyde Park in 1851, was com- 
menced at Sydenham, Kent. Colleges founded at Cork, Belfast, and 
Galway, called the Queen's Universities in Ireland, and degrees fint 
conferred at these colleges Oct. 20. 1852. The first stone of tk 
Westminster Training School, for the masters and misi^tresses of As 
National Schools, was laid by his Boyal Highness Prince Albert, 
May 11. 1852. Photography, or a representation of objects Iff 
means of the action of the sun^s rays upon paper imbned w^ 
chloride of silver, was an art known several hundred yean hack; 
but remained dormant until the time of the chemist Scheele, who 
proved that the blackening in question was not effected by every por- 
tion of the prismatic spectrum alike. The art of sun painting on mctil 
(usually silver) was developed in its present form by M. Dagnent^ 
who, in applying this art to the representation of the human caoBtit- 
nance, worked out certain ideas originally promulgated by M. Nup^ 
These pictures are called Daguerreotype pictures. The Menai ttdnlff 
bridge, the greatest triumph of mechanical art, erected by StephensoBi 
and commenced in the year 1846. The first tube was raised in 
the autumn of 1849. The first locomotive passed through the com- 
pleted tubes, March 5. 1850. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMTNATIOy. 

1. What relation is Queen Victoria to William the Fourth and 
George the Third ? and in what year did she come to the throne? 
and whom did she marry ? 

2. How did the war in China and India terminate ? 

3. Who succeeded Lord 'Nld\>o>rraft «& premier in IS41 ? 
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4. When were the Com Laws repealed? 

5. In what jear was the Third Bevolution in I^rance? 

6. What became of King Lonis Philippe ? and who was elected 
President of the French Republic? 

7. How soon was a voyage to America accomplished in this reign ? 

8. What great railways were opened in England during the reign 
of Qaeen Victoria ? 

9. What other parts of the world have had the benefits of railways ? 

10. What colonies belonging to England are celebrated for timber 
and wool? 

11. When did Sir Bobert Peel die ? and what were his great acts ? 

12. How did the English nation testify their gratitude to Sir 
Bobert? 

13. What improvements were effected in the condition of the 
people of England at this period ? 

14. In what year was the Great Exhibition ? what was its purpose ? 
and who was its originator ? 

15. When did Queen Victoria visit Liverpool and Manchester? 

16. When did Lord John Rassell retire from the ministry? and 
who succeeded him as First Lord of the Treasury ? 

17. To what country was a representative constitution given during 
the Derby administration ? 

18. When was gold first discovered in Australia ? and what has 
been the result ? 

1 9. What new bishoprics have been created in this reign ? 

20. What Act was brought into operation by Lord Ashley ? 

21. When was the submarine telegraph laid down ? and to what 
countries can messages be sent ? 

22. Who invented electric telegraphs ? 

23. Who discovered seven new planets ? 

24. What great warrior died in this reign? and what countries 
were the scene of his victories ? 

25. What was the occasion of the Kaffir war? 

26. When was the first stone of the Westminster Training Schod 
laid by Prince Albert ? 

27. What discovery was made by Craig's telescope? 

28. When was the first locomotion on the Menai tubular bridge? 
and by whom was it erected ? 
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The country now called France (whose ancient name was 
Gallia or Gaul) became part of the great territory of 
Kome, about the year 50 B.C. For nearly five centuries 
it remained tributary to the Roman power. It was in the 
year 451 that the Huns, the Burguadians, and the Franks, 
fierce and warlike tribes of Germany, overran the country, 
and the chief of the Franks, succeeding in reducing the 
greater part of it under his sway, gave the name of 
France to the new territory, as the Angles gave their 
name to England. The names of Pharamond and Mero- 
veus have been handed down as the first rulers of these 
Franks. Meroveus gave his name for 300 years to the early 
monarchs of France, who are distinguished by the title 
of Merovingian dynasty, of which we subjoin a list : — 

The Merovingian or First Royal Race of France, 

Began to reign 

Merovens. 

Cliilderic 

Clovis, son of Childerie .... a.d. 481. 

(The kingdom of Clovis, who died in the year 511, 
was divided amongst his foor sons : namely, to Tbeodo- 
ric, the kingdom of Austrasia ; to Clodimir, the king- 
dom of Orleans ; to Childebert, the kingdom of Paris ; to 
Clotaire, the kingdom of Soissons.) 

Childebert, son of Clovis - - - - 612. 

Clotaire, son of Clovis ----- 658. 

Cherebert, son of Clotaire . - - . 662. 

Chilperic, son of Clotaire .... 671, 

Clotaire II., son of Childeric .... 684. 

Dagobert, son of Clotaire ... - 628. 

Clovis II., son of Dagobert .... 638. 

Clotaire IIL, son of Clovis II. - - - - 660. 

Childeric, son of Clovis II. ... - 668. 

Thierry, son of Clovis II. - - - - 678. 

Clovis III., son of Thierry . . • - 690. 

ChUpericIL, son of Thierry - - - - 6f^5. 

F 4 
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Began to rdigft 
Dapoberl II. - - - - - - a. d. 71L 

ClotairelV. 718. 

ChilpericII. 719. 

Thierry II. 721. 

Childeric III., last of the Merovingian Race - - 748. 

Christianity was introduced into France in the first 
century. The church of Aries is said to have been 
founded by St. Trophimus, mentioned in the 2nd Epistle of 
St. Paul to Timothy, chap. iv. ver. 20. The ebuiches 
of Toulouse, Tours, Auxerre, and Bruges, also of veiy 
ancient date, were destroyed during the persecutions u 
the pagan Roman emperors, in the third century; but 
were rebuilt by the orders of the Emperor Constantine 
(who held his councils at Aries), a.d. 314, and Constantins 
in 353. These churches were again destroyed ; but were 
re-erected and endowed by Clovis, the first Christian 
king of the Merovingians. Clovis having made a vow 
that, if victorious after a certain battle, he would worship 
the god of his wife Clotilda, was baptized and ad- 
mitted, with 3000 of his warriors, into the Christian 
community. To Clovis, who succeeded his father Chil- 
deric the First, and who in one battle extinguished 
the Roman power in Gaul, properly belongs, observes 
an eminent historian, the title of the first king of 
the Franks. King Clovis introduced the Salique law 
into France, by which the royal lands were made the re- 
ward of military service, and were decreed never to be 
the portion of a woman ; so that females could not succeed 
to the throne. From Clovis to Childeric, the last of the 
Merovingian kings, is a period of more than 200 yean^ 
called a period of darkness in the History of France, 
because the wars and contentions of the successors of 
Clovis reduced the kingdom to a miserable condition, and 
although the monarchs of France professed Christianity, 
they were so far from comprehending its precepts, that 
assassination of their nearest relatives was not unfrequent 
amongst the royal race, and we read of whole families 
being poisoned and murdered. Dagobert was, afWr 
Clovis, the most courageous of the Merovingian race of 
kings ; but the monarchs who succeeded Dagobert were^ 
£rom their imbecility, incaptvVAe o£ \^\xv^ any part in the 
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lent, and were called '^Les Rois Faineants," or, the 
d EdDgs, during whose feeble sway all power fell 
hands of the Mayors of the Palace, whose office 
d the functions of Minister, Greneral, and Lord 
lor. The most celebrated of these mayors were 
)uke of Austrasia, and his son Charles Martel, 
'erned France with great ability for six and thirty 
ad was the grandfather of Charlemagne. 
}wcome to the Carlovingian, or Second Royal Race 
!e, which embraces the period from the eighth to 
h century, when the monarchs of France are co- 
ries of the Anglo-Saxon kings in England, and 
liances and treaties of commerce took place be- 
le two nations: — 

Carhvingiatu. — France, 

Began to rdgn 
i Bref, son of Charles Mattel - - - a. d. 760. 

lagne, son of Pepin, grandson to Charles Martel 768. 

ui^onnaire, son of Charlemagne - - 814. 

the Bald, son of Lewis ... S40. 

.1 samamed the Stammerer ... 377. 
I. and Carloman, sons of Louis the Stammerer, 

sd conjointly ..... 879, 
the Fat, son of the Emperor of Grermanj, elected 

884. 

Carl of Paris, elected king ... 888. 

the Simple, son of Louis the Stammerer - 898. 

, Duke of Burgundy, elected king - - 924. 

'■., son of Charles the Simple . - - 936. 

!, son of I^wis IV. ... - 964, 

., last of the Carlovingians ... 986. 

Anglo-Saxons, — - England. 

Began to reign 
the son of Alchmnnd - - - - A. d, 800. 

If, son of Egbert ... - 837. 

d, son of Ethelwolf - - - . 857. 

■t, son of Ethelwolf - - - - 860. 

, son of Ethelwolf ... - 866. 

on of Ethelwolf - - - . 872. 

the Elder, son of Alfred - - - 901. 

n, son of Edward the Elder - - - 926. 

the Pious, son of Edmund the Elder - - 941. 

946. 

)n of Edmund the Pious ... 965, 

on of Edmund the Pious ... 958. 

the Martyr, son of Edgar ... 976. 

, son of Edgar - . . . ^1^, 

Ironside, son o/Etheh'ed ... \^\^« 
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Of these monarchs Charlemagne (during the latter part 
of his Bwaj) was cotemporarj with Egbert Egbert^ U 
will be recollected, passed some years at the oourt of ths 
great Emperor of the West, before he became King of 
England. Louis le D6bonnaire and Charles the Bald 
were cotemporaries of Ethel wolf (the second Anglo-Saxoi 
king), and the father of Alfred. Ethelwolf visited 
Charles the Bald, when he accompanied his son Alfred to 
Borne; and in 886, Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, 
became the second wife of Ethelwolf, and the stepmother 
of King Alfred. Louis the Stammerer was cotemporaiy 
with Ethehred. Louis the Third and Charles the Fati 
with Alfred. Charles the Simple married the daaghta 
of Edward the Elder, and became the brother-in-law of 
Athelstan ; another daughter of Edward the Elder mar- 
ried Hugh the Great, father of Hugh Capet, so that re- 
lations were kept up between the two nations for more 
than two centuries. 

EbA of CHABUSKAGm VBOM 76S TO 814. 

Charlemagne was amongst the Carlovingian kings of 
France, like Alfred amongst the Anglo-Saxons kings ct 
England. It was the lot of that master mind to add to 
his native kingdom in the short space of man's existence^ 
as much as it would have taken two centuries of Roman 
conquest to acquire. We pause to contemplate this 
important epoch, which forms the link between ancient 
and modem history, and from whence we trace the 
dawn of learning and civilisation of France. When, 
by unequalled efforts against thousands of his enenuei^ 
Charlemagne had become lord of the greater part of 
Europe, the master of Switzerland, Spain, Germany be- 
yond the Rhine, as far as the Elbe and Vistula^ and neadj 
the whole of Italy, and had, in the year 800, been crowned 
Emperor of the West, he employed the interval of peace 
in projects for the benefit of mankind, and in endeavoo^ 
ing to mitigate the rudeness of the age. To spread the 
ps^cific doctrines of religion amongst a barbarous and ifr 
tractable people, to call councils of state to assist in fom* 
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ing a code of laws, to appoint officers to administer justice 
in the provinces^ to establish schools for the clergj and the 
laity, were the methods employed to improve the condi- 
tion of the people by the great legislator of the eighth 
century. Commerce was encouraged by public works, 
merchants were prohibited from unjust exactions, and it 
has been proved by the testimony of a collector general, 
that a regular system of port duties was established by 
Charlemagne. It would appear from the same authority, 
that the right of trading to France was considered of great 
importance to the neighbouring countries, so much so that 
Charlemagne is reported to have threatened to prohibit 
the commerce between England and France, as the severest 
punishment he could inflict upon Offa, sovereign of the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Mercia^ who had given Imn 
just cause for anger. 

The title of emperor assumed by Charlemagne had 
been dormant for 324 years. Charlemagne was the 
favourite champion of the Church ; and bavins pro- 
tected Rome from the Eang of the Lombards, it was 
with the sanction of the pontiff that the imperial dig- 
nity should be bestowed upon the political master of 
the Christian world. Since the time when Odoacer and 
bis troops had seized upon Borne, Constantinople be- 
came the capital of the Roman empire, which was now 
termed the Empire of the East, as Charlemagne's title 
was that of Emperor of the West. As we have observed^ 
the equitable administration of justice was one of the most 
arduous duties of Charlemagne, whose laws are to be 
found in the capitularies, or books of chapters of the laws 
of the ancient French kings. The judges who were sent 
out by Charlemagne, upon a system similar to the assizes 
and circuits of Britain, were obliged to return and give an 
account of their proceedings. Charlemagne instituted 
fairs, and the necessary and convenient arts were in the 
days of Charlemagne carried to a height which we do 
not wholly attribute to the eighth century. We read of 
Tarious articles of luxury, of vases and cups of gold and 
gUver, of bracelets and rings, and numerous articles fabri- 
cated by skilful manufacturers of iron. Thus the pro- 



Alcuin Charlemagne acquired aknowledge of Ic^ 
metic, and the mathematics, whilst Peter, of 
hia preceptor in grammar. We have no stn 
atance of the docility and persevering diligence < 
mind than is afforded bj the studies of Charlemaj 
trained to habits of war, was, like Alfred, approacl 
hood, ere he attained the simplest elements of lear 
Perplexing and difficult must have been the 
knowledge to the great conqueror, whose prog 
evinced bj the compilation of a Grammar, and i 
in verse of the early French kings. The sig 
Charlemagne to many documents refutes the < 
received assertion that he was unable to write 
ceous opinion for which the authority of Egin 
secretary, has been given), and which has probal 
from the change in written characters in the eij 
tury, whicli the emperor might have had a dil 
acquiring. Ambassadors from the courts of Denm 
laud, and Arabia vbited the court of Charlemagi 
became the most celebrated in Europe for lear 
refinement. Canals, bridges, fortifications, lighthi 
were among the public works of Cherlemagoe ii 
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fessorship of Greek established at Salzburg, increase our 
wonder of the endowments of a monarch who lived in 
what is termed the dark ages, and who never ceased to 
exercise his abilities for the benefit of the human race. 



EsA OF Descendants of Chablemagne, fbom 814 to 987. 

After the death of Charlemagne and his son Louis le 
D^bonnaire, numerous conflicts arose amongst the royal 
races for the possession of those vast dominions in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, which had been added to the 
crown of France by the great conqueror. These do- 
minions, being (according to ancient custom in France) 
divided amongst the descendants of Charlemagne, brought 
much ruin upon the countries he had governed, and 
caused many of the institutions which he had founded to 
fall into decay. In England, on the contrary, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries the wise regulations of Alfred were 
in a great measure carried out by his descendants, so 
that the condition of the two countries was essentiaUy 
different. Whilst France was exposed to all the horrors of 
foreign marauders and civil war, England under Edward 
the Elder and Athelstan attained a high degree of pros- 
perity. In the year 879, the pirate Hastings, who had 
filled the shores of the Mediterranean with his terrible 
name, sought for booty in the territory of France, and 
advancing up the Seine, laid waste Cond^ and Amiens. 
In the reign of Charles the Simple, the dreaded Hastings 
again appeared, and forced that pusillanimous monarch 
to give him a grant of land. In the commencement of 
the tenth century, whilst Charles the Simple was still upon 
the throne, France was exposed to the ravages of RoUo 
and the Northmen. These pirates might have had some 
difficulty in effecting an entrance into France, had not the 
careless descendants of Charlemagne neglected to keep up 
the fleet and fortifications which that monarch had esta- 
blished, or folloiyed out his example in erecting lighthouses 
upon the coast, one of which had in the days of Charle- 
magne been built at Boulogne. 
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The intimidated King of France offered Bollo a wfuib 
province for himself and his followers, if thejr would dis- 
continue their ravages and live peaceably in the countij. 
Rollo, accepting the offer, married the daughter of Charitt 
the Simple and embraced the Christian religion. This 
taking possession by the Norwegian chief of the large and 
valuable tract of land opposite to the coast of England, 
called Normandy, exercised an important influence upon 
the destinies of France and Britain. Under the wise legis' 
lature of RoUo^ the great ancestor of William the Con- 
queror (who began to learn the language and adopt the 
manners of the country he had conquered), Normandy 
speedily felt the blessings of order and peace, and pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the surrounding French terri- 
tory, where nothing but fraud and violence, prevailed. 
The cowardice and incapacity of the Carlovingian kings 
induced the people to seek amongst the nobles for com* 
manders who possessed the courage and activity to repd 
the invasions of the Saracens and Hungarians, who wesre 
making similar ravages into the country as the Northmea 
before the conquest of RoUo. . The nobles, who had re* 
ceived grants of land as a reward for military service^ bid 
long been maintaining authority as intermediate kings 
between the people and the sovereign; and, taking ad- 
vantage of the state of anarchy to which France was 
reduced, divided amongst their families the provinces thej 
were appointed to govern. It was in this way that Ital^ 
became divided into duchies and principalities ; and Louis 
the Stammerer, who had endeavoured to preserve peace 
in his dominions by lavishing the honours and estates of 
the crown, increased the number of these petty princes^ 
whose power in time not only rivalled, but eclipsed tint 
of the sovereign. Rodolph Wolf, who had created a duke- 
dom for himself in Burgundy, was elected to the throne 
of France as the successor of Charles the Simple. After 
the death of Rodolph, royal government ceased for a time 
in France; each count, duke, and baron ruled his own 
territories as he best might, and the ancient cities which 
had been Roman colonies administered their affairs bj 
their own magistrates. The duchy of Gascony, the pro- 
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vince of Lorraine, became independent of the crown of 
France. Even the conntrj around Paris was held by 
sovereign counts, one of whom, Hugh Capet, at the death 
of the incapable Louis the Fifth, became (to the exclusion 
of Charles of Lorraine, the last heir of Charlemagne) King 
of France, and gave his name to a new dynasty, that of 
Capet. 



Fbom Hugh Capet to Philip the Fibst, 987 to 1060. 

Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great, Count of Paris, 
elected by the people of France to the throne, had a 
mighty task in reconstructing a government out of the 
old state of affairs. Nothing coidd be more disastrous 
than the state of France during the sway of the later 
Carlovingian princes, when whole districts were converted 
into forests and sheep-walks, and the pilgrim, merchant, 
and traveller are represented as perishing in these deso- 
late wilds. The people had not only suffered from the 
ravages of foreign marauders, but from the oppression of 
the great lords, who forced ransom from the traveller and 
fines from the people by the sword and the scourge. This 
period is termed an era of darkness in the History of 
France : its gloom was enhanced by superstitious terror 
from the prediction that the destruction of the world was 
at hand; a belief which had been adopted and diffused 
by the interpreters of Revelation, that this awful event 
was to be co-incident with the lapse of 1000 years from 
the death of Christ Men sought to propitiate the ap- 
proaching Judge by the gift of great lands to the Church ; 
lience the wealth and influence of the monastic orders 
during the reigns of Hugh Capet's immediate descend- 
ants. From the accession of Hugh Capet the old prin- 
ciple of succession is recognised ; that is, the son succeeds 
to the throne of his father as his lawful inheritance, or the 
nearest male relative is the heir to the crown, and a bold 
ambitious man is no longer able to take advantage of the 
incapacity or imprudence of the monarch, or the dissen- 
sions of the people. Ability, justice, and moderatioiL ^^- 
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tiDguished the administration of Hugh Capet^ who reigiied 
ten years. Charles of Lorraine, who made an unsncoessfol 
attempt for the crown, was taken prisoner by Hugh Capet, 
and £ed at Orleans in 992. Robert^ the son of Hngh 
Capet, succeeded his father, but he possessed not hii 
talents for government. King Robert, who reigned thirt;^ 
four years, and was called Robert the Pious, passed hii 
time in making pilgrimages, and leaving the affairs of the 
kingdom to the care of the clergy, who had been gradually 
acquiring authority, and were the only people in France 
at this unenlightened period who had either taste for, or 
gave encouragement to learning. The title of Eldest Son 
of the Church had been conferred by the Pope upon the 
monarchs of France. The reign of King Henry the Ilral^ 
the grand-son of Hugh Capet, is distinguished as that io 
which arose the institution of chivalry, which institatioa 
had a most beneficial influence upon society at this lawka 
era, and spread itself in the course of time all over Earope. 
The knights went through many religious ceremonies be- 
fore they were considered worthy of being members of the 
order. They took solemn oaths to consecrate their sw<^ 
to the service of God, to reverence the priesthood, to pro- 
tect females and the weak and oppressed in every cUum^ 
and to be ready to shed their last drop of blood in defence 
of their country. Thus a religious tendency was given 
to the profession of arms, heightened by an enterprise 
vrhich, in the reign of Philip the First, gave new vigour 
to the feeble frame of the decrepid monarchy, and had a 
most important influence upon the Capetian dynasty — we 
mean the Crusades. 

The Crusades, — The Crusades, to which the eyes of 
all Europe (stimulated by the concurrence of the Roman 
Pontiff^) were directed, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, were peculiarly suited to the enterprising character 
of the French people.* The early Christians, accustomed 
to make pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre and other 
spots connected with the history of our Saviour, had been, 

* The four principalities of Christians in the East — Jemaalein, An- 
tioch, Tripolii and Edessa, were all founded and governed by Erenchmeo. 
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during the time Palestine was in the possession of Haroun 
al Raschid and his Arabian successors, treated with the 
reverence due to their holy mission. After the Holy 
Land had been overrun by the Turks, they were exposed 
to many hardships, and at length bondage or death was 
the fate inflicted upon them by the Saracen rulers.* 
Accounts of the oppression and cruelty of the Turks to 
the Christian pilgrims had reached France^ during the rule 
of King Henry the First; but it was not until the reign 
of his successor, Philip the First, that Pdpe Urban the 
Second held a great council at Clermont, and exhorted all 
Christian princes to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from pol- 
lution, and protect the Christian wanderers from outrage. 
Ko language can describe the frenzy of the First Crusade^ 
•—of the multitudes who flocked around the standard of the 
European princes and nobles whose zeal had been influ- 
enced by the preaching of Peter the Hermit, a monk 
of Amiens, who, having returned from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, depicted with heart-thrilling eloquence the 
sufferings of the Christian pilgrims. The result of the 
great enterprise of 1096 (when Philip the First was King 
of France, and William Rufus King of England), was the 
erection of the Christian standard upon the walls of Jeru- 
salem, and the appointment of a Christian king, Godfrey 
de Bouillon. The Second Crusade, in 1147, occurred 
when Louis the Seventh was King of France, and Stephen 
was King of England. In the year 1 186, Jerusalem again 
fell into the possession of the Saracens; but in 1190, the 
Turks were defeated by Philip Augustus of. France, and 
Richard the First, at Acre. In 1202, was the Fourth 
Crusade, when Thessaly, Thrace, Athens, Corinth, and 
Byzantium, were taken from the Turks, and given to 
Christian princes. Historians compute eight Crusades 
from the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century. 
The Pope granted remission of sins to all who had been 
engaged in the Crusades, or Holy Wars. The knights 
wore a red cross upon the right shoulder, and, at their 

• Upon one occasion, of 7000 pilgrims nho left Europe, only 2000 
returned. 
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industnai arts, tne wars ot the Urusades ( notwithst 
the awful sacrifice of life^ and heavy demands ii[ 
public treasury) exercised a beneficial influence 
France. Intercourse with foreign nations develoj 
arts of life, and contributed to the progress of e 
Architecture, ship-building, the science of navi 
literature and art, received an impulse from the tra 
the Crusaders, and many inventions connected wi 
necessary and convenient arts, may be traced fro 
eventful period.* Merchants travelling as pilgrij 
easy access to distant countries, and not only foui 
markets for the sale of goods, but brought to En< 
and France the products of the rich countries arou 
Mediterranean, with the silks, spices, and laxuries 
East. The trade of Athens was considerable^ ai 
luxury of the Ducal court in the middle ages wi 

* Edward the First broaght home precious stones from Syria, i 
placetl upon the tomb of his father, King Henry the Third, in Wea 
Abbey. 

■j- Surnames, crests, and coats of arms, were introduced by the O 
Wmdmills and paper-making were brought over from the £a8 
Crusaders. The introduction of painted pottery into Europe 
traced to the same source. **In 1115, after twelve months' n 
from the Saracens. Maiorca was taken bv the Crnsadera. and nmn 
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brated in all the regions of the "West wherfe cMvahry 
flourished. The social civilisation of the inhabitants of 
Greece, and their ample command of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, was, in those days, far superior to the 
condition of the citizens of London and Paris. The cotton, 
silk, and other productions of Greece, and the leather of 
Spain, supplied native manufactories, and commanded, as 
we may suppose, a high price in the European markets at 
this period, when the route to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope was unknown, and America remained undiscovered. 
Fruits, plants, and vegetables were brought into the north 
lof Europe by the Crusaders, and the olive, the almond, and 
the fig-tree began to be intermingled with the vineyards 
of France. Thus the sphere of human industry was 
augmented, and in France the wise regulations of Philip 
Augustus, and in England of Edward the First, developed 
the resources of each country, and contributed to cement 
and extend the commerce which the wars of the Crusades 
had begun. In order to understand the wealth, power, 
-and influence of the great nobles of France in the eleventh 
century, whose vassals were summoned to accompany their 
lords to the Crusades, it is necessary to explain how the 
kingdom of France was divided at this period. Previous 
to the accession of Philip the First, the sovereignty of the 
king extended over a territory equal to about five of the 
■present departments. The Count of Vermandois*, in 
Picardy, had two, the Count of Bretagne one, the Earl of 
Flanders four, the two families of Champaigne and Blois 
six, the Duke of Burgundy three, the Duke of Bretagne 
five, the Count of Poictiers seven, the Count of Anjou three, 
the Duchy of Normandy five, the Duchies of Gulenne 
and Aquitaine might be estimated at twenty-four; the 
Emperor of Germany and the Counts of Toulouse shared 
the sovereignty of Lorraine, part of Burgundy, and the 
ancient kingdom of Provence, which were almost equal to 
twenty-one departments, and thus have we accounted for 
the eighty-six departments into which modern France is 

• The Count of Vermandois was brother to King Philip the First. He 
•was one of the leaders of the Crusaders, as was the Earl of Blois, Raymond 
Count of Toulouse, the Count of Boulogne, and the Karl of Flanders. 

q2 
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divided. This division of the kingdom into independent 
duchies and principalities, constituted a totally difierent 
form of government to that of England ; for, although 
these nobles paid a nominal homage to their sovereign, 
and held their lands from the crown, a great portion of 
the population of France was under their control, and 
their arrogance and oppression kept up a sort of internal 
warfare, which was the source of great misery to France^ 
— a misery which reached its height during the incapable 
rule of Philip the First. 

Arts and Inventions from the Ninth to Commencement of^EUmnA 
Century, — Arithmetic, — The science of Arithmetic was bronglifc into 
Europe from Arabia, in 991. Decimals inyented in 1042. 

Architecture, — A school of architecture was established in France 
by Charlemagne in the ninth century. Bumalde, the architect U 
Louis le Debonnaire, conmienced the cathedral at Hheims^ a. d. 875. 
The church of Notre Dame was commenced in the rdgn of Bobot 
the Pious ; this, however, was not the edifice now seen, whidi 
was completed in 1270. The great conventual churches of St 
Stephen and the Holj Trinity at Caen, were erected by William th« 
Conqueror and his queen, during their lives. The maimer of build- 
ing peculiarly Norman prevailed in the north of France anterior to 
the Conquest of England. We have evidence that the churches cf 
St. Denis and Notre Dame, and the cathedrals of Chartrcs and 
Kheims, were in* a state of completion before that period. Of the 
great dimensions and space of the churches in France it may be per* 
tinent to jbeerve, that the western front of York Cathedral could be 
placed beneath tbe roofs of the choirs of the cathedrals of Beaaw 
and Amiens, — J)aJhwaifs Architecture, 

Education, — Eighth and Ninth Centuries, — The Uniyersity of 
Paris founded, 792; the University of Lyons founded, 830. 

Armour, — The body armour of the Normans was of two kinds, 
leather and steel, with the conical helmet. The steel armour of fiat 
rings was placed contiguously on cloth, stag or eel skin. 

WeapoTis. — The principal weapons of the Normanp were the lanoe, 
the club or the mace, the javelin or dart, long cutting swords, and 
the bow and arrow. The bow became a master arm with the Nor- 
mans. The Normans were skilled in horsemanship ; their success at 
the battle of Hastings has been attributed to the number and supe- 
riority of their cavaby. Harold's forces (which only amounted to 
a third of those of the Normans) being composed almost entireW of 
infantry. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Wliat was the ancient name for Erance? and when did the 
coontry become part of the great territory of Rome ? 

2. How long was France tributary to the Roman power? 

3. By what barbarous tribes was it overrun ? and which of these 
tribes gave the name of France to the country which they had con- 
quered? 

4. What is the name of the first royal race of France ? 

5. At what period was Christianity introduced into the country, 
and what is the name of the most ancient church ? 

6. When did the Roman Emperor Constanstine hold councils at 
Aries? 

7* Who was the first Christian king of the Merovingians ? 

8. What law did Clovis introduce into France ? 

9. Explain the meaning of the Salique law ? 

10. What is the character of the Merovingian kings after Dago- 
bert? 

11. Who were the most celebrated Mayors of the Palace ? 

12. Of which Mayor was Charlemagne the grandson ? 

13. What is the name of the second royal race of France ? and what 
race of kings reigned in England at the same period ? 

14. Of whom was Charlemagne the cotemporary? and whose 
daughter did Ethelwolf King of England marry ? 

15. What king of France married the daughter of Edward the 
Elder ? 

16. Who was the most celebrated of the Carlovingian kings ? 

1 7. What countries became subject to Charlemagne ? 

18. In what year was he crowned Emperor of the West ? 

19. What portion of Europe was termed the Empire of the East? 
and what city was the capital of this empire ? 

20. To what countries did Charlemagne send for learned men to 
co-operate in his designs for the education of the people ? and what 
steps did the emperor take for his own improvement ? 

21. At whose suggestion was the University, then called the School 
of Paris, founded ? 

22. Under what disadvantages did Charlemagne labour ? and what 
Anglo-Saxon king did he resemble in his determination to overcome 
these disadvantages ? 

23. What church was built, and what Universities in Italy were 
founded, by Charlemagne ? 

24. What caused the institutions of Charlemagne to fall into 
decay? 

25 In what year did the pirate Hastings advance up the Seine 
and lay waste Conde and Amiens ? 

26. Who followed Hastings? and how did these pirates effect an 
entrance into France ? 

q3 
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27. What was the treaty between Charles the Simple and BoUo 
and of whom was RoUo the ancestor ? 

28. Who took advantage of the mcapacity of the Carloyingian 
kings? 

23. Who sacceeded Charles the Simple ? 

30. What was the state of affairs after the deatli of Bodolph? 

31. What dachj and province became independent of the crown? 
and how was the country aronnd Paris held ? 

32. Who was Hugh Capet, and what was the condition of Emee 
at his accession ? 

33. When was the end of the world predicted ? 

34. \Vhat principle of succession was established in France ite 
the accession of Hugh Capet ? 

35. How long did Hugh Capet reign ? and who sacceeded him? 

36. What title was conferred by the Pope upon the monardbs of 
France ? 

37. In whose reign was the introduction of chivaliy? and triiat 
' TOWS did the knights take ? 

38. What was the origin of the Crusades? 

39. Who were the ^ngs of England and France dazing the 
Crusade of 1096 ? 

40. How is the tomb of a Crusader distinguished ? 

41. How had the wars of the Crusades a beneficial infinence npcn 
France? and by what means was commax^e extended ? 

42. What inventions were introduced by the Crosaders? and wbtt 
' arts and sciences received an impulse at this era? 

43. From what countries were cotton, silk, and leather supplied it 
this period ? 

44. How far did the sovereignty of the King of France extend 
previous to the accession of Philip the First ? 

45. How many departments of France were governed by die 
nobles at this period? and was the country prosperons under tfiev 
rule? 

46. From whence was the science of arithmetic brought into Earope^ 
and when? 

47. When was the church of Notre Dame commenced. 

48. \Vhat Universities were founded in France in the eis^ith and 
ninth centuries? 
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THE CAPETIAN DYNASTY, 

OR 

THIRD ROYAL RACE OF FRANCE. 



Properly speaking, the Capetian Dynasty extends from the year 
987 to 1848, with the exception of the periods of the first republic, 
and the sway of Napoleon. The direct line of Capet, however, may 
be said to end with the death of Charles the Fourth, a. d. 1328. 



edrtgtn of i^t l^ouit of €a^tt ai i^af^txtisva of Jfvmtt. 

HUGH CAPET, Duke of France, Count of Paris (brother to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and brother-in-law to Richard the Fearless, Duke 
of Normandy), was elected by the Nobles of France to the throne, in 
opposition to the claims of Charles of Lorraine, the uncle of the last 
Carlovingian King, Louis the Fifth, who died in 987. 



(!n^f Bixttt Erne of €ap£t. 

Began to reign 

HUGH CAPET, son of Hugh le Blanc, Count of Paris • a. d. 987. 

ROBERT, son of Hugh Capet - - - - 996. 

HENRY I., son of Robert - - . - 1031. 

PHILIP!., son of Henry L - - - - 1060. 

LOUIS VL, sumamed Le Gros, son of Philip L - 1106. 

LOUIS VII., sumamed Le Jeune, son of Louis YI. - 1137. 

PHILIP II., sumamed Augustus, son of Louis YIL - 1180. 

LOUISVIIL, sumamed Le Lion son of Philip n. - 1223. 

LOUIS IX., sumamed Le Saint, son of Louis VIIL - 1226. 

PHILIP III., sumamed Le Hardi, son of Louis IX - 1270. 
PHILIP lY., sumamed Le Bel, King of France and 

Navarre, son of Philip III. - - - - 128«. 
LOUIS X, sumamed Le Hutin, King of France and 

Navarre, son of Philip Le Bel - - - 1314. 
PHILIP y., sumamed Le Long, King of France and 

Navarre, son of Philip Le Bel - - - 1316. 
CHARLES IV., sumamed Le Bel, King of France and 

Navarre, son of Philip Le Bel ... 1322. 

♦ Hugh Le Blanc was called ** Le Blanc,** from the colour of his com- 
plexion ; ** Le Grand,** from his great height ; and " L*Abb^,'* from the 
number of rich abbeys which he held. He was married three times, each 
of his wives bein^ a king*s daughter. His first wife was a daughter of 
Louis Le Begue, King of. France, his second was a daughter of Edward 
the Elder, lung of England, and the third was sister to the Emperor 
i>tho, of Gennany. 

q4 
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PniLIP THE FIEST. 

(great-grandson of HUGH CAPET.) 

BEIONED FORTT-MIHB TEABS. 



Ytart 

{tfterChri$t. 

1060. 

PHILIP I. 



0*er the fair realm of France King Fhillp relgn*d, I ^ 



I 



When William the Conqueror England'i throne gain'd. I ^|^' 

The French King wai young when he came to the > HaroM» 

***~"*' I theOonqiHn 

And Fla&den' great Earl ae the Regent WMknowB. I WiUiaMMi 



The most important event in the reign of Philip thd 
First was the Great Crusade of 1096, when WuKftm 
Bufus was King of England. It is remarkable that tbe 
monarchs of France and England were uninfldenced hf 
the chivalrous Ispirit of the age, and remained at home 
aj^sorbed in ignoble pursuits, whilst the flower of ^eir 
nobility were absent in the Holj Land. Philip the First 
was, at a very early age, called upon to fill a responsible 
position. He was but seven years of age at the death of 
his father, and had only attained his fifteenth year when 
he was deprived of the counsels of his uncle, Baldwin, 
Earl of Flanders, who had (under the name of Begent) 
governed France with great ability during the minority 
of Philip. You will remark that the reign of Philip tl^ 
First was a very long one — that he saw five sover^gns 
(two Saxons and three Normans) upon the throne of Eng- 
land. The great rival of Philip the First was William 
the Conqueror, who, when a boy, had been confided to the 
protection of Philip's father (Henry the First of FnuK^) 
during the pilgrimage of Duke Bobert of Normandy in 
the Holy Land. William was only eight years of age when 
the death of his parent, Duke Bobert, placed him in pos- 
session of the Dukedom of Normandy, but it was not until 
many years after this period (when the valiant Norman was 
acknowledged sovereign of England) that the jealousy of 
King PhiHp was aroused. You will recollect in the lERaUvrj 
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of England, tliat William the Conqueror married Matildi^ 
of Flanders, the grand-daughter of the great Earl who was 
Kegent of France. The nobles of France at this period 
had attained a degree of power which eclipsed that of the 
king, and amongst these the Earls df Flanders were the 
most conspicuous for ability and large possessions. The 
historian, William of Malmesburj, tells us that Matilda's 
brother, the Earl of Flanders, gave the Conqueror seventy 
ships when he meditated the invasion of Britain, and that 
similar assistance was rendered to Tostig, the brother of 
Harold, who had married Judith of Flanders, the sister 
of Matilda. So you see the wealth and influence of the 
Earls of Flanders were great instruments in bringing 
about the conquest of England. Whilst William was 
engaged in framing laws for his English subjects, the vin* 
dictive Philip employed himself in fomenting disturbanced 
in the Conqueror^s dominions in Normandy, and the 
death of the King of England was caused by an attempt 
to retaliate upon the King of France. The ability which 
the Conqueror displayed in the government of Normandy^ 
was a most disadvantageous contrast to the rule of 
Philip the First, who applied the public money to very 
unworthy purposes. After his second marriage with 
Bertrade of Anjou, King Philip abandoned himself to in<* 
dolence and seclusion. The Pope so much disapproved 
of the alliance of the King of France with Bertrade, that 
he excommunicated Philip, and it was only after repeated 
humiliations and penances that the pontiff consented to 
withdraw the sentence and receive the erring monarch 
into the bosom of the Church. As you proceed in the 
History of France, you will And many instances of the 
disagreement of her monarchs with the Pope, and the in- 
fluence of what is termed " the papal system." You un- 
derstand that the Pope exercised temporal as well as spi- 
ritual power ; that, as the Head of the Church, his sanction 
was required by the Christian monarchs of Europe when 
kingdoms were to be invaded, wars commenced or discon* 
tinned, treaties of peace violated or renewed, matrimonial 
alliances contracted or dissolved. William the Conqueroi^ 
had permission from Pope Gr^ory the Seventh to iavad^^^ 
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Englanci, and to restore in it the tax of Peter's pence^^ 
vrhich had been established by the Saxon kings. Tb 
return to King Philip the First : — His latter days were 
embittered by dissensions between his children and their 
stepmother Bertrade, who is said to have poisoned Prioee 
Louis, the heir to the throne* An antidote administered 
by an Arabian physician saved the life of the prince^ who 
had been admitted to a share of the government durijDg 
the life of his father, and gave promise of being a mu<£ 
better king than Philip. Philip the First terminated hi& 
inglorious career in his fifty-seventh year. He was twioQ 
married — first, to Bertha of Holland isecondlj, to Ber-^ 
trade of Anjou. 

The children of King Philip the First and Bertha oC 
Holland were, 1. Louis, who succeeded his father; 2n 
Constance, married Boemond, Prince of Antioch. Tha 
children of King Philip and Bertrade were, 1. Philip; 
2. Henry ; 3. Cecilia, married, first, Tancred, nephew ta 
Boemond, Prince of Antioch ; secondly, to Alphcmso^ SQQ 
of Eaymond, Count of Toulouse. 

nCPBOVEMENTS HT THIS BXIGhK. 

Arts of Life, ^-In the arts of life, the Normans and French wen 
greatly in advance of the Saxons. Both their churches and houses 
were built in a very superior style. The remains of houses in Nor- 
mandj, Clugny, Eheims, Cahors, and various parts of France, prov« 
that stone was employed in building in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. It must be recollected, however, in comparing the edifices of 
France and England, of the same era, that in France stone was more 
abundant than wood. The quarries of Caen were very productrre: 
stone was brought from these quarries to London, for the buildiDg 
of St. Paul's CathedraJ, 1087. The quarries of Aubigny furnished 
the materials for the house in which it is affirmed William the 
Conqueror was bom, and which still exists in tolerable preserratioii 
St Falaise. Even at the period of the thirteenth century, some of 
the houses in Normandy were externally decorated with scnlptma 
Mr. Acton Warburton asserts, in his Footsteps of the N(»rmaQi| 
that the pointed arch was introduced into ecclesiastical stmctnie; 
in France in the twelfth century (the era of Bichard Oaeur de 
lion), and that we may trace its origin to the Crusaders. The 
churches of France and Normandy, at the era of Philip the First; 
were adorned with tapestry, a great part of which was the woik 
of royal and noble dames. As the labours of the needle embraced 
not only the banner of the knight, the pious offering for tht 
ipburcb, bat Uie adormaent of the festal robe, embroidery gnise em^ 
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ployij^ent to females of a humbler class, whose task was to ornament 
the robe of India silk, wrought with gold and embroidered with pearls 
and precious stones (of which we read in ** Sir Amadis de Oaul" and 
the romances of the period). Ariosto, in alluding to the dress of this 
era, also gives a similar description. The greatest achieyement of 
the needle at this or any other period, is the c^brated Bayeuz 
tapestry, reputed to be the work of Matilda, the Queen of the Con- 
queror, and her ladies, and still preserved in the public libnuy al 
Bayeux. This extraordinary relic consists of a piece of linen about 
two hundred and fourteen feet long, and twenty inches wide, upon 
which the history of the conquest of England from the death of the 
Confessor to the battle of Hastings, is embodied in a series of fifty- 
seven sketches worked in thread and worsted, and containing five 
hundred and thirty figures. This magnificent piece of work was 
shown by Napoleon at the Louvre, when he meditated the invasion 
of England m 1804. * 

Needlework m the Convents in the Eleventh Century, — Some of the 
most exquisite tapestry of this period was produced at the convents, 
which were in many instances presided over by royal ladies. A 
daughter of William the Conqueror was the Abbess of the Holy 
Trinity at Bouen. Philip the Eighth, John, and many of the French 
kings up to the period of the Bevolution, had daughters who enh> 
braced a conventual life. 

Dress of Ladies of Rank of this Era. — Introduction of SUk into 
France. — Silk, imported from India to France in the sixth century, 
was brought into Europe by the soldiers of Alexander. In the time 
of the Romans an ounce of silk sold weight for weight with gold. 

Inventions. — The first six musical notes were invented in 1070 by 
Guido Aretino, a Benedictine Monk of Italy. Those at present used 
were added in 1328. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION 

1. What relation was Philip the First to Hugh Capet, and in what 
year did King Philip come to the throne ? 

2. What was the great event of the reign of Philip the First, and 
who was King of England at that time ? 

3. Who was the £^gent of France during the minority of Philip 
the First ? 

4. Name the sovereigns whom Philip the First saw upon the throne 
of England ? And wMch of these kings was the great rival of King 
PhiUp? 

5. What relation was the Queen of William the Conqueror to the 
Begent of France ? 

6. What assistance did Queen Matilda's brother give to William 
the Conqueror and Tostig, brother of Harold, when they prepared 
to invade England ? 

7. What was the conduct of King Philip when William the Coui 
queror was engaged in framing laws for his English sub^e^tA^ 
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8. How was the death of William the Conquerof ooeltfioned ? ! 

9. Who was the second wife of King Philip the First, and wluit 
was the consequence of the Pope's disapproval of the mairiage ? 

10. In what manner did the monarchs of Europe acknovdedgt 
the authority of the Pope, and what king asked his permisBioii befion 
he invaded England ? 

11. What was the character of Philip the First, and what cause 
embittered his latter days ? 

12. Whj were the houses of France better built than those of 
England at the same era ? 

13. What stone quarries furnished the materials for the hoott 
where William the Conqueror was bom? and for the Cathedral of St 
Paul, London? 

14. Who introduced the pointed arch into France ? 

15. What was the employment of the ladies of France at tiui 
period ? 

16. What period of history does the Bayenx tapestry repreeent^ 
and whose work is it reputed to be ? 

17. Where was the most exquisite tapestry work of the elerentli 
century produced ? 

18. When was silk imported from India into France, and how 
was an ounce of silk sold in the time of the Bomans ? 

19. When were musical notes invented, and by whom ? 



LOUIS THE SIXTH. 

(SURNAMED LE 6R0S.) 
BEIGNED TWE17TT-NINE TEARS. 



Tear$ fPhiUp't lOii mu named Loui«, who war did declare "N ^S!!jSS^2l 

•ifter CSkHW. 3 Againrt Henry of England, KimamedBeanclerc. f ^my 
1108. ^ Noble-minded, humane, much approved wai hit sway H«jr«T i. 

LOUIS ▼!• ^Hi« coundli are wise and the people obey. 



■} 



BKXrKT lit 



An indolent king leaves many evils for those who come 
after him to contend with. The great counts and earls 
of France, who were in reality petty kings, but paid their 
sovereign a sort of nominal homage, had taken iMdvantage 
of the insignificance of Philip the First, and set all law 
at defiance. Like the nobles of England in the time of 
Stephen, they filled their castles with armed men, who 
Uttacked and murdered travellersi or imprisoned an4 
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tortured tbem in horrible dungeons, until the unfortunate 
captives agreed to pay for their release any sum which the 
lord of the castle might choose to ask. Sometimes the 
victims immured in these castles were quietly drowned in 
their dungeons in the night, by letting in the waters of the 
moat. Louis the Sixth (who had all the qualities of a good 
king) set about punishing those offenders, but he found it 
a very difficult task ; for as soon as he had subdued one, 
another rose in his place. Soon, however, a more distant 
foe occupied the attention of Louis. This was Henry the 
First of England, with whom Louis became involved in a 
dispute respecting the duchy of Normandy. You will re- 
collect, in the History of England, that Robert, the elder 
brother of Henry the First, was the heir to this dukedom, 
s,nd that King Henry kept his brother in prison and treated 
him very cruelly. Duke Robert had a son, Prince Wil^ 
liam, and it was the King of France giving protection to 
this son which caused the enmity of the King of England. 
King Henry having seized upon the dominions of his 
nephew in Normandy, the King of France and his nobles 
determined to resent the injury, and met King Henry 
with an army at Brenneville, in which battle the English 
were the conquerors. The right of King Henry to the 
duchy of Normandy was soon afterwards confirmed by 
the death of Duke Robert in his prison, Cardiff Castle, 
Wales, where he had been confined twenty-eight years by 
Henry the First. The son of Duke Robert, the Prince 
William of Normandy, was mortally wounded at the siege 
of Alost. Previous to the death of Duke Robert and his 
son, the eldest son of King Henry, also named William, 
was shipwrecked at Harfieur. It is remarkable in the his- 
tories of France and England, how frequently the heir to 
the throne does not succeed to his inheritance, and how 
often the brothers to the heir apparent are called upon 
through some sudden calamity to take his place. Louis the 
Sixth had the misfortune to lose his eldest son through 
a very singular accident. The streets of Paris were kept 
in such a neglected state that pigs were allowed to range 
about them, and mingle with the populace. One of these 
pigs, running against the horse which the young prince 
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was riding, caused him to fall, and wonnded Idm so se* 
yerelj that he only survived a few hours. After tiiis 
calamitous event an order was issued that for the future 
the pigs of Paris (like the mules of Spain,) -were not to 
go about without bells upon their necks. You maj fanc^ 
what an ill-built city Paris was at this period, for such a 
regulation to be necessary. 

Louis the Sixth married Adelaide of Savoy. Their 
children were : 1. Philip, who died young ; 2. Louis, who 
succeeded his father; 3. Robert, Count of Dreux; 4. 
Peter ; 5. Henry, ecclesiastic ; 6. Phih'p, ecclesiastic ; 7. 
Constance, married, first, Eustace, Count of Bologne; 
secondly, Raymond, Count of Toulouse. 

HEFBOVEMZITTS IN THIS BZiaK. 

Louis the Sixth promoted the welfare of his people by grantiiig 
charters to different towns, which enabled the citizens to form them- 
selTcs into " conmiunes/* or associations, for mutual defence, fin)m 
amongst which a magistrate was elected to protect them in time of 
danger. Deputies from these " communes " were allowed to sit in 
the provincial assemblies of the feudal lords, but they were not 
admitted into the general assembly of the nation until the fourteentii 
century. 

Learned Men. — The clever men in the time of Louis the Sixth 
were, the Abbe Suger, the minister of Louis the Sixth; Guibert of 
Beauvais, who wrote a history of the Crusades ; and Abelard, Abbot 
of St. Gildas, who wrote treatises upon theology. Abelard was ft 
teacher of rhetoric, philosophy, and theology. His lectures were 
given in the open air, no halls in Paris being suflBciently large to con- 
tain his audience. It does not appear that the lOng had much tasle 
for learning, but he was a very good monarch, and died much la- 
mented by the poorer classes of lus subjects. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did King Louis the Sixth come to the throne, 
and against what king of England did he make war ? 

2. What was the conduct of the great Earls and Counts of Franc« 
during the indolent government of Philip the First ? 

3. Did Louis the Sixth attempt to pnnish these offenders ? 

4. Why was Louis the Sixth involved in war with Henry the Kirt 
of England ? 

.5. Who was the heir to the Duchy of Normandy after the death 
of Duke Robert ? and who protected the young prince ? 

6. What was the cause of the battle of Breuneville, and who wcw 
the conquerors ? 
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7. Where was Prince William of Normandy killed? and where 
was the son of Henry the First of England shipwrecked ? 

8. How did the eldest son of Louis the Sixth lose his life ? 

9. How did Louis the Sixth promote the welfare of his people ? 

10. Who were the clever men of this period ? 

1 1. What sciences were taught by Abelard ? 



LOUIS THE SEYENTH. 

(SURNAMED LE JEUNE.) 

BEIONED FORTY-TWO TEARS. 



Yeart i Louis the Seventh reign'd o'er France years forty and two, ) Cotemporariia 

after Christ. J Oft at war with his barons and England we view. f tin England. 

1187. ) With Eleanor, his Queen, then a quarrel arose. ( stkphkn. 

LOUIS Yii. (SecondhuabandyoungHenry of England she chose. ) bkskt ii. , 



Louis the Seventh was only eighteen years of age at 
his accession. He had a larger territory than any former 
king of the House of Capet, the rich provinces of Aqui* 
taine, Poitou, and Guienne being the dower of his Queen 
Eleanor, daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine. Domestic 
dissensions between Louis and Thibaud, Earl of Cham- 
pagne, ended in a declaration of war. Louis, entering 
the earl's territories, attacked and stormed the town of 
Vitry in Champagne, and, setting fire to it, the flames 
communicated to a church, in which thirteen hundred 
persons, who had taken refuge, were consumed. The re- 
morse inspired by this disastrous event, the consternation 
of Louis at the taking of Edessa by the Turks, and the 
massacre of the Christians, induced the King of France to 
join in the Crusade, which was at this time advocated by 
St. Bernard, the Abbot of Clairvaux, with the same 
fervour and zeal which had distinguished Peter the Hermit, 
Queen Eleanor, Conrad, Emperor of Germany, and many 
of the nobles of France, accompanied their monarch to 
Palestine. Including females and pilgrims, the force of 
the King of France amounted to nearly 20,000, when as- 
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fiembled at Antioch, from whence they were compelled to 
retreat toward SataUa. Here many of the soldiers perished 
by famine and the sword of the Turks. The siege of 
Damascus, which was afterwards undertaken, proved s 
most fruitless enterprise. Louis the Seventh returned 
from his expedition with a shattered army, to a discon- 
tented people and depopulated kingdom, whose resources 
had been drained to support his forces during his absence 
of two years in Palestine. The King of France, too^ hid 
another cause for anxiety. This was his disagreement 
with Queen Eleanor, from whom he was divoroed after 
his return from the Holy Land. The rich dower which 
Louis the Seventh had received with the dau hter of 
the Duke of Aquitaine was relinquished to King Henij 
the Second of England, when he became the husband w 
Eleanor. The King of England thus became possessed 
of the provinces of Foitou, Aquitaine, and G-uienne, in 
addition to Anjou and Normandy. During the next 
twenty years, the kings of France and England were 
often at variance, and the sons of Henry the Second 
took refuge with Louis the Seventh, who is said to have 
encouraged them in their rebellion against their father. 
The violent and vindictive Queen Eleanor fomented these 
dissensions, and the heiress of Aquitaine was, notwith- 
standing her rich possessions, the source of great unbap- 
piness to both Louis and Henry. You will recollect in 
the History of England that the murder of Thomas d 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, was in the reign of 
Henry the Second. King Louis the Seventh, as yon 
were informed in the History of England, took the part 
of Thomas k Becket in his disputes with King Henry, 
and at the death of the primate the monarch of France set 
out upon a pilgrimage to his tomb at Canterbury. The 
offering of the King of France at the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket was a massive gold cup, and he made an annual 
donation to the Augustine monks of 7200 gallons of wine. 
Louis the Seventh is said to have undertaken this pilgrim- 
age in the hope that Thomas k Becket, who was canon- 
ized and worshipped as a saint, would work a miracle 
for him, and restore his son Philip Augustus to health. 
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The heir to the throne of France recovered ; but the 
fatigue and anxiety of the journey occasioned an attack 
of palsy to King Louis, who expired in the sixtieth year 
of his age. Louis the Seventh was three times married: 
£rst, to Eleanor of Aquitaine; secondly, to Constance 
of Castile; thirdly, to Alice, daughter of the Earl of 
Champagne. 

The children of Louis the Seventh and Eleanor of 
Guienne were, 1. Mary, married the Earl of Champagne; 
2. Alice, married to the Earl of Blois. Constance of 
Castile, the second wife of Louis the Seventh, had one 
daughter, viz., Margaret, married, first, to Prince Henry 
of England, and afterwards united to the King of Hun- 
gary. The children of Louis the Seventh and Alice of 
Champagne were, 1. Philip Augustus, who succeeded his 
father; 2. Agnes, married to Alexis, son of the Greek 
Kmperor; 3. Alice, betrothed to Kichard of England, 
married to Count de Ponthieu. 

IMFBOVEMENTS IN THIS BEIQN. 

Dnring this reign the number of communes increased, and freedom 
slowly but gradually advanced. 

Jjiterature, — Poets and romance writers, who called themselves 
troubadours and trouveres, appeared in Provence in this and the preced- 
ing reign. The ancestors of these troubadours^ or northern rhymers, 
are supposed to have been a colony from Norway and Denmark, and 
to have accompanied RoUo into France in the tenth century. The 
poetical literature of Normandy and Provence laid the foundation of 
the romances of the middle ages, and an acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the troubadours and trouveres formed a necessary part of the 
education of ladies and gentlemen of this era. It was the custom of 
the jongleurs, or minstrels, of the twelfth century to go from house to 
house, harp in hand, singing and reciting the compositions of the troii' 
badours. One of the most celebrated of the troubadours was Maister 
Wace, who vn-ote a History of the Normans under the title of the 
" Roman de Ron," or Romance of RoUo Duke of Normandy, and 
also a narrative poem entitled Le Brut d*Angleterre. 

Education. — The University of Rheims was founded in this reign, 
1145. 

Architecture, — The cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, rebuilt upon 
"the site of the former edifice, in the time of King Robert the Pious, was 
^ouinfjenced by Walter de Sully in 1 161. The cathedral of Chaitrcs 
entirely completed, U.70. The church of St. Denis, Paris, built^ 114^ 

R 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did King Lonis the Seventh come to the thfOM? 
and how came he to have a hurger territory than any fonner Im^fl^ 
the hoiue of Capet ? 

2. What occasioned Louis the SeTenth to go to the Holj Lni? 
and who accompanied him thither ? 

3. In what condition did Louis the Seventh return fiiom tbii u- 
pedition? 

4. What was the result of his disagreement with Qmeen Eleanor? 

5. Of what provinces did the King of England become poiMwi 
after this marriage ? 

6. How long were Henry the Second and Lonis the StfenA it 
variance? 

7. To whose tomb did Louis the Seventh make a pilgrimage? wA 
what were his offerings at the shrine ? 

8. Why did King Louis the Seventh make this pilgrinuige? mA 
what was its result ? 

9. What kings ruled in England in the reign of lionis the QtifwAt 

10. What sort of writers appeared in Normandy and R ov enw ■ 
this reign ? and how were their ccHnpqpiticma circulated bj Ai 
jongleurs or minstrels ? 

11. Who was the most celebrated of the troahadonrB ? and nU 
did he write. 

12. What university was founded in this reign? and diixiq|Ai 
reign of what monarch was the University of Lyons founded ? 



PHILIP THE SECOND, 

(SUBNAMED AUGUSTUS.) 
BEIONED FORTT-THREB TEAB8. 



Tean f Althongh vntncceMftil Seventh Louis'i Grande, ^ 

Ofler CkriaUj Yet in Palestine Philip hit prowcM easay'd ; f 

1180. j *TwM at Acre he yanquish'd the Saracen hoet, ^ 

PHixipn. ^ With the aid of King Richard, of England the howt. I 

Ik Philip Augustus the French beheld the most ytSM 
of their monarchs since the days of Charlemap:ne. It vii 
this king who crushed the power of the rebellious nobler 
and levelled a great blow at the feudal system, bj the esti- 
biishment in 1190 of royal courts of justice^ the oiwneno' 
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the great fiefs having hitherto had the right of administer- 
ing justice to all persons resident within their territories.^ 
Until this period France may be said to have been go- 
verned by a confederation of petty princes, to whose mea- 
sures the monarch was too frequently compelled to con- 
form, although these princes were professed vassals of the 
crown. It was as if the King of France was only lord 
of one province, and the rest of the kingdom was under 
the dominion of the lords of the other provinces. This 
division of power and territory formed the great dis- 
tinction between France and England in the middle ages. 
You will have remarked in the History of England, that 
Philip Augustus accompanied Richard the First to the 
Holy Land in the fourth crusade, and that the glory of 
the siege of Acre was shared by the two heroes. King 
Philip separated from Richard after the victory at Acre, 
and during the King of England's imprisonment in Grer- 
many, attacked his dominions in Normandy, and incited 
John to seize upon the throne of England during the ab- 
sence of his brother. Neither of these attempts was suc- 
cessful. Both the Normans and the English were faithful 
to their sovereign, even when his long captivity rendered 
his return to his native land an event of great uncertainty. 
This faithlessness to his brave and generous companion 
in arms (to whom he had professed such friendship) is one 
of the most unfavourable traits in the character of King 
Philip. You will recollect in the History of England, 
that King Philip and John became as bitter foes as Philip 
and Richard had been, that Philip supported the claim of 
Prince Arthur, the nephew of John, to the throne of 
England. When the unfortunate Prince Arthur fell into 
his uncle's hands, Philip cited John to appear in Paris to 
answer for the murder of his nephew ; for, as owner of 
the duchy of Normandy, the King of England was a 
vassal of France. John disdaining to acknowledge the 
authority of Philip, the French King laid successful siege 
to King John's dominions in Normandy, which became 

♦ ** The royal courts of justice established by Philip Augustus were 
held by officers called bailiffs or senechals, who acted aa the king's lieu- 
tenants in his dominions." — Hallmn. 
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(after nearly three centuries) once more united to tbe 
French crown. Philip's attention was now turned to the 
kingdom of England, whose monarch lay under a sentence 
of excommunication from the Pope. Tou have been in* 
formed in this history, that when a monarch is exoommn- 
nicated, his subjects are released from their allegiance, and 
that any other Christian king has a right to make war upon 
them, and lay claim to his throne. Philip Augustus was 
not slow in availing himself of this privilege. Assembling 
an army and fleet upon the coast of Picardy, he was upon 
the point of setting sail for England, when he heard that 
King John had submitted to the Pope and was under his 
protection. Enraged at this disappointment, King Philip 
carried his arms into Flanders, where he defeated the Flem- 
ings and the Emperor Otho, of Germany, at Bouvines, near 
Toumay. Returning to Paris, after this brilliant victoiyi 
with the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne as prisoner^ 
Philip was received with transports of joy. The condii- 
sion of the reign of King Philip is marked by two events. 
One is the enterprise of the fifth crusade; the other, the 
unsuccessful attempt of Prince Louis, the son of Philip^ 
to obtain the throne of England. Upon the refusal U 
John to adhere to the provisions of Magna Charta, the 
barons of England invited over Prince Louis, who had 
married Blanche, the granddaughter of Henry the Seconi 
The battle of Lincoln, and the accession of Henry the 
Third, after the death of John, put an end to the ckinis 
of Prince Louis to the crown of England. Bang Philip 
survived these events about six years. He was in thi 
fifty-eighth year of his age at the time of his death. 
Philip Augustus was three times married : first, to Isa- 
bella, of Hainault ; secondly, to Ingeberge, Princess of 
Denmark ; lastly, to Maria, of Dalmatia. During the 
reign of Philip Augustus, the kingdom of France was 
laid under an interdict for three years, because the Pope 
disapproved of the divorce of Philip and the Princesf 
Ingeberge. 

King Philip and Isabella of Hainault had one chil4 
Louis, who succeeded his father. Philip Count of Bologne 
and Maria, married to the Count of Namur, were the 
children of PhiWp Aw^waWxa wxd Moria of Dalmatia. 
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ruFiiovEMEKTs ht this beign. 

The city of Paris paved, and an aqueduct constructed for the pur- 
pose of supplying it with water. The palace of the Lou\Te built. 
The hospital of the Hotel Dieu established. The park of Yincennes 
enclosed. A bazaar established for the conyenience of merchants, 
"whose transactions had gradually increased since the Crusades had been 
the means of opening new markets for the sale of goods. King Philip 
Augustus did more than any other king before hun for the embellish- 
ment and improvement of the city of Paris. The prosperity of the 
kingdom of France was very great during this reign. Marseilles, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, was able to equip powerful navies to 
share in Sie wars of Genoa and Pisa against the Saracens of Sardinia. 

Commerce, — " In the thirteenth century the Flemings and Italians 
enjoyed the most lucrative departments of commerce. Both pur- 
chased wool, and the produce of the skilled artizans of the Sou^ of 
Surope, with the rarer merchandise of the East. These nations also 
imported the silks of Constantinople, the sugars of Alexandria, the 
fine cotton fabrics of India, with the spices of the same remote region. 
The merchants of Bordeaux and Bayonne brought the products of 
Spain, the chief of which were fruits, with the highly prized leather 
of Cordova." Linen and woollen manufactures were established in this 
reign at Amiens; and cambric at Bheims, Lisle, and Arras. 

Education. — The University of Montpellier instituted, 11 96. Se- 
Teral schools founded. 

Literature. — Eminent Ladies. — Eleanor of Aquitaine, and Alice 
of Champagne, both consorts of Louis the Seventh, were the most 
accomplished ladies of the age. Their talents for poetry (which 
formed the chief liteiature of the era) were eulogized by the trouba- 
dours, who frequented the courts of the Duke of Aquitaine and the 
£arl of Champagne. To Alice of Champagne was entrusted the early 
education of her son Philip Augustus, who testified his sense of hiis 
mother's judgment and ability by appointing her, with the Archbishop 
of Rhcims, regent, when the wars of the Crusades took King Philip 
and Richard of England to the Holy Land. Huon de Villeneuve, 
poet and romance writer, author of the romance " Quatre Fils 
Amyon," lived in the reign of Philip Augustus. 

Domestic Conveniences of Royal Households of France in the Thirteenth 
Century. — Cups and plates of silver and gold, vases of silver and 
crystal, were the appendages of royal dinner tables in France in the 
reign of Philip Augustus. The tablecloth was of damask linen ; 
silver spoons and knives (the latter very costly implements in the 
thirteenth century), were placed for the use of each truest. Forks 
were not introduced until the time of Charles the Fifth. Silver 
goblets and cups, raised upon a high stem in the form of a chalice, 
adorned the buffet or dressoir. Long benches covered with tapestry 
extended on each side of the table. The seat of the lord of the feast 

£ 3 
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was called a daU^ and was distinguished by a high back or caiu^. 
— From " Philip Augustus," by G. P. R. James. 

Church Architecture. ^-C&thedxdX of Boaen commenced, 1210 
Abbey of Bee, Normandy, finished, 1212. Cathedral of Annaa 
completed, 1222. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What monarch did Philip Augustus resemble^ and when did Im 
come to the throne of France? 

2. What made the great distinction between the gOTenuneDtB of 
France and England at this time ? 

3. What King of England did Philip Augustus accompany to the 
Crusade? 

4. What was the conduct of King Philip to Richard the Sint after 
the victory of Acre ? 

5. Whose claims did Philip Augustus support to the throne d 
England, in opposition to King John ? 

6. What dominions belonging to the crown of England did WSp 
attack, when John refused to appear in Paris ? 

7. How long had Normandy been in the possession of England? 

8. What is the meaning of the term excommunication, and wluit 
kingdom laying under this sentence did King Philip prepare to atttflkf 

9. Into what country did King Philip dnrect lus arms when Jobi 
had submitted to the pope ? 

10. In what battle were the Flemings and the Emperor Otho dfr 
feated by King PhiHp ? 

11. How was King Philip received in Paris after his victones Ib 
Flanders ? 

12. What events mark the conclusion of the reign of Philip Ab* 
gustus? 

13. What battle put an end to the attempt of I^ince Louis, son of 
Philip Augustus, to gain the throne of England ? 

14. How many times was Philip Augustus married, and how k^^ 
did he reign ? 

15. Who were the kings of England at this time f 

16. What improvements in the city of Paris took place in lUt 
reign? 

17. What manufactures were established in France by FUlip 
Augustus? ^ 

18. Who were the most accomplished ladies of France st ttk 
period? 

19. Who was the Begent of France during the absence of Flifli^ 
Augustus in the Holy Laad ? 

20. What cathedrals were erected in France at this pexiod? 

21. What University was founded in this reign i 
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LOUIS THE EIGHTH. 

(SURNAliED LB LION.) 

BEIGNED THREE TEAKS. 



Tean ( The tOB of King Philip a short time bore sway t ^ Ootemporarf 

.«l/ter Chriat, J Some aay 'twas by poison his life ta'en away. V in Bnglani. 

1828. J Blanche, the Queen, who for wisdom and beauty waa fmedt ( 
LOUUTiu. (.At tlie dieath of King Louis was Regent proclaimed. } mMXTin. 

liOUis THE Eighth was the son of Philip Augustus and 
Isabella of Hainault, the first wife of King Philip. The 
blood of Charlemagne flowed in the veins of Queen 
Isabella, who was descended from Ermengarde^ sister 
to Charles of Lorraine, who, as the last descendant of 
Charlemagne, disputed the crown of France with Hugh 
Capet. The races of Charlemagne and Capet were, there- 
fore, united in Louis the Eighth, who was thirty-six years 
of age at the death of his father Philip Augustus. The 
short reign of King Louis presents few incidents worthy of 
record. Incited by the councib of Pope Honorius the Third, 
Xing Louis the Eighth renewed the war against the Albi- 
genses, a sect of Christians who existed in the south-eastern 
part of France, and who, in the twelfth century, renounced 
the superstitions of the Church of Rome, as the followers 
of Wicklifie did in England in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The name of Waldenses is said by some to 
have been assumed in honour of Waldo, their leader, a 
merchant of Lyons in the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury; that of Albigenses, from the diocese of Alby, a 
city in Languedoc, where this sect of Christians were 
very numerous. The doctrines of the Albigenses, which 
have been much misrepresented, differed but little from 
those of the followers of Wickliffe of England. Pope In- 
nocent the Third, in the reign of Philip Augustus, pub- 
lished a crusade against the Albigenses, and King Philip 
sent an army against them, headed by Simon De Mont- 
fort, a wicked and merciless man, who, thinking he was 

doing service to God by extirpating heretics, perpetrated 
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such cruelties upon men, women, and children, as were 
only equalled by the inhuman deeds of the first French 
revolution. Raymond, Earl of Toulouse, was one of the 
greatest sufferers during this war, which gave rise to the 
establishment of the tribunal of the Inquisition in 1204 by 
Pope Innocent the Third who, you will recollect in the 
History of England, excommunicated King John. The 
first enterprise of Louis the Eighth in the war against the 
Albigenses was the siege of Avignon, which yielded, after 
the citizens had suffered the most dreadful privations from 
famine. A malignant fever carried off in the course of 
the siege 20,000 men, and the king, who was taken ill at 
this period, is said by some to have fallen a victim tothiB 
epidemic disease ; by others, his death at Montpensier 
has been attributed to poison. Louis the Sighth married 
Blanche of Castile, whom he appointed Regent during the 
minority of his son. Queen Blanche was the grand- 
daughter of Henry the Second of England. 

The children of Louis the Eighth and Blanche of Cts* 
tile were : L Louis, who succeeded his father ; 2. Robert^ 
Count of Artois ; 3. Alfonso, Count of Poitu ; 4. CharkSy 
Count of Anjou, afterwards King of Sicily and Naples; 
5. John ; 6. Isabella, a nun. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. How was Louis the Eighth descended from Charlemagne? toi 
in what year did he come to the throne ? 

2. What races were united in the person of Louis the Eighth ? 

3. Whom did King Loyda the Eighth, incited hy Pope HonooM 
the Third, renew the war against ? 

4. Why was the name of Waldcnses assumed by a religioai 
sect ? and whose doctrines did those promulgated by tne WaldenM • 
resemble ? 

5. Who published a crusade against the Albigenses ? and wb> 
headed the army which the King of France sent against them ? 

6. Who was one of the greatest sufferers during the war of ^ 
Albigenses ? 

7. What was the result of the siege of Avignon ? 

8. What tribunal was established during the war of the Albh 
genses ? by whom? and in what year? 

9. Whom did Louis the Eighth marry ? and of which of the loop 
of England was Queen Blanche the grand-daughter ? 

10. Who reigned in England during the rule of Louis the HiifA 
in France ? 
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LOUIS THE NINTH. 

(SUBNAMED ST. LOIUS.) 
REIGNED FORTT-FOUR TEARS. 



Ttcar» (King Lonii the Ninth waa St. Louia mrnuned, ) CoUmpoiUBrp 

ofUr Chrttt. J For his good deeds and honor through Chriitendom fiuned. v. m England, 
1226. J His campaign in Palestine disasters produced, C 

LOUIS iz. ( B J sword and by sickness were liis ajmies reduced. } hkitbt m. 



DuRma the ten years' minority of her son Louis the 
Ninth, Queen Blanche had conducted the affairs of the 
regency with such ahiiity and vigour as to defeat and 
overcome the intrigues and cabals of the nobles who had 
conspired against her authority. King Louis the Ninth 
"was twenty-one years of age when he assumed the manage- 
ment of state affairs, and his actions were distinguished 
by such justice and generosity that the people lamented 
the resolution he had taken of joining the Crusade, ac- 
cording to a vow he had made upon a recovery from a 
dangerous illness. Assuming the pilgrim's scrip and staff, 
and appointing his mother Regent in his absence, Louis 
the Ninth departed for the Holy Land, 1248. After the 
evacuation of Damietta by the Turks, and the severe con- 
flict at Massoura and other contests upon the banks of 
the Nile, the French King apd his nobles were, through 
some unaccountable treachery in the camp, taken pri- 
soners. Although threatened with the torture, and en- 
during repeated insults from the infidels, the high-minded 
and intrepid monarch refused the terms proposed for his 
deliverance by the Saracen Council. At last it was 
agreed that Louis and his nobles should be restored to 
liberty upon giving up the town of Damietta, and paying 
a ransom of 400,000 pounds of silver. The captive 
king refused to sail for France until the whole of the 
ransom had been paid. Returned to his kingdom, where 
he was received with great joy^ Louis the Ninth applied 
himself to the reformation of many abuses, and moderated 
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the severities of the feudal system by the fonnatioii of t 
code of laws which still goes by his name. This estimable 
monarch endeavoured to act with justice and consider- 
ation to all classes of his subjects ; he allowed the meanert 
of them to approach him, and to make known their wantBi 
A tree is still shown in the Bois de Yincennes where Louil 
the Ninth used to listen to the complaints of the poor, 
and apply himself to redress their grievances. Whiht 
the government of the King of France increased tfaa 
prosperity of the kingdom, and promoted the weliiie 
of his subjects, England was in a state of anarchy from 
the disagreement of Henry the Third and the baronSi 
King Louis the Ninth was referred to in the dispute ; 
but his discreet advice did not suit the temper of either 
party, and the civil dissensions of England continued until 
the valour and resolution of Prince Edward changed the 
aspect of affairs. Prince Edward was in Sicily, intending 
to accompany Louis the Ninth when he again embarked 
for the Holy Land, 1270, in which expedition the French 
King fell a victim to the plague which raged at Tum% 
Louis the Ninth having determined to attack this d^ 
before he proceeded to Palestine. As the dying king li^ 
extended upon ashes upon the floor of his tent, the sound- 
ing trumpets announced the arrival of Charles of Anjoi^ 
King of Sicily, with his long-expected fleet. The horrQ^ 
struck brother of St. Louis ^und himself in the midst of • 
camp of dying men ; and the heir to the throne of France 
falling ill soon afterwards, the King of Sicilj was cooi- 
pelled to act in this emergency, and take upon himself the 
command of the remnant of the force which had escaped 
the fearful visitation at the siege of Tunis. 

King Louis the Ninth married Margaret of Provenoe> 
Their children were : 1. Philip, who succeeded his father; 
2. John Tristan ; 3. Peter ; 4. Robert, married Beatrice 
of Burgundy, whose mother was heiress of the lords of 
Bourbon ; 5, Isabella, married Thibaud the Second, Fiiig 
of Navarre ; 6. Blanche, married Ferdinand of Castie; 
7. Margaret, married the Duke of Brabant ; 8. AgDei» 
married the Duke of Burgundy. 
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DffFBOVEMZNTS IN THIS BEIQN. 

The wealth of the Church, and the inflaence of the monastic orders, 
had greatly increased during this and the preceding reigns. Many 
churches and monasteries were built. The order of the Cordeliean 
friars was instituted by Louis the Ninth. Louis the Ninth also insti- 
tuted a charity for blind persons. Nearly thirty years after his 
death, this monarch was canonized by Pope Urban the Eighth, hence 
the name of St. Louis. 

Education. — The confessor of Louis the Ninth, Bobert de Sorbonne, 
instituted, in 1 2 53, the College of the Sorbonne, which afterwards became 
the most celebrated theological school in Europe. The University of 
Toulouse was founded in 1228. The University of Pans in the time 
of Louis the Ninth contained 20,000 students, and possessed exten- 
sive privileges and great wealth. The University of Cordova had been 
for many centuries the great resort of the learned, and was renowned, 
with the colleges of Seville and Granada, for the magnificence of its 
public libraries, and the eminent professors who taught and studied 
there. The science of chemistry, brought into Europe with distillery 
in 1150, originated with the Moors, also astronomy, algebra, our sys- 
tern of numeral notation. They also gave to Europe t£e first notions 
of Aristotle's philosophy, the telegraph, public libraries, and the prin- 
ciple of rhyme in verse. Indeed it is difficult to estimate the amount 
of civilisation which flowed into Europe with the Moors from their 
first landing, in 711, at the foot of the rock we call Gibraltar. 

Literature, — The Sieur de Joinville, senechal or high steward at 
the court of Louis the Ninth, wrote a life of the King, ^dled ** Vie de 
St. Louis." 

Architecture. — Pierre de Montereau, who accompanied Louis the 
Ninth to the Holy Land, designed several churches, in which he 
introduced the ornaments and style of those which he had seen at 
Jerusalem. The Sainte Chapelle at Paris, and the Abbey of Poissy, 
are monuments of his skiU. Associated with Montereau was Joselm 
de Courvault. Montereau completed the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
in 1270, which was commenced in 1161. The cathedral of Cologne 
was commenced 1248. The cathedral of Lyons was commenced in 
1270.— Doflbimy* Architecture. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was Regent of France during the minority of Louis the 
Ninth ? and how did she conduct affairs of state ? 

2. In what year did King Louis the Ninth come to the throne? and 
who was the King of England at this time ? 

3. What vow had Louis the Ninth taken upon his recovery from a 
dangerous illness ? 

4. In what year did Louis the Ninth go to the Holy Land? and 
who was appointed Regent during his absence from France ? 

5. Upon what conditions was Louis the Ninth released from cap- 
tivity? 
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6. What were the acts of the King when he returned to his kingdom? 

7. What was the state of England during this reign ? and whoK 
valour changed the aspect of affairs ? 

8. When did Louis the Ninth again embark for the Holy Land? 
and what melancholy event occurred at Tunis ? 

9. Who took the command of the forces of the King of France? 

10. Who instituted the Sorbonne ? and when was the Unirenitf 
of Toulouse founded ? 

11. How many students were there in the University of Earis in 
this reign ? 

12. What university in Spain had been the resort of the learned fir 
many centuries ? 

13. What sciences criginatcd with the Moors ? 

14. What architect completed the church of Notre Dame ? 

15. When were the cathedrals of Cologne and Lyons commenced? 



PHILIP THE THIKD. 

(SUBNAMED LB HABDl) 
S5IONED SIXTEEN TEARS. 



Tear$ ( The Cnirades in the reign of first Philip begun, ) C!otempormi» 

9if tor Christ. ) Were ended by Philip, of Saint Louis the son. I inJ^dmil. 

1270. J *Twu in Sicily's isle, during third Philip's reini, f BKxijia, 

PHILIP ui. \ Eight thousand of Frenchmen were cruelly aUOn. } kdwaid l 

Philip the Thibd was in a very calamitous position it 
the death of his father, Louis the Ninth. The 7000; 
prince did not escape the infection which had filled the 
French camp at Tunis with the dead and the dying, and 
which had been so fatal to his father and to other memben 
of the royal race. When Philip returned to France after 
this melancholy Crusade, he brought with him fivecoffini^ 
containing the bodies of his father, his younger brother, 
his sister Isabella and her husband, and his wife. Too 
will recollect that at the death of Louis the Ninth, the 
King of Sicily, Charles of Anjou (uncle to Philip the 
Third) had taken upon himself the command of the forces 
at Tunis. His opportune arrival enabled King Philip to 
make a treaty with the King of Tunis, by which compict 
all Christian captives were set free, and the Crusades, in 
which so many millions of the French people had beea 
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engaged for so many years, ended. "We now come to the 
most conspicuous event in the reign of Philip the Third, 
in which Charles of Anjou, who was an unmerciful and 
ambitious prince, was deeply concerned. This was the 
conspiracy called the Sicilian Vespers, of which the fol- 
lowing account is given by the historian Eallam: — 
Charies of Anjou, lord of Provence and Naples, was, 
after the deaths of Conradin and Manfred (the former 
the grandson of Frederick the Second, Emperor of Ger- 
many), left without a competitor to the throne of Sicily. 
John of Procida, a Neapolitan, whose patrimony had been 
confiscated for his adherence to the party of Manfred, 
retained during long years of exile an implacable resent- 
ment against the house of Anjou. Since the accession 
of Charles of Anjou Sicily had been treated as a con- 
quered country, and the insults and oppressions of the 
French soldiers who garrisoned the fortified towns be- 
came more and more intolerable to the exasperated in- 
habitants. Travelling through the island in disguise, 
John of Procida animated the people with a hope of de- 
liverance. The sanction of Pope Nicholas the Third was 
obtained to the projected insurrection, the court of Con- 
stantinople furnished money, which money was employed 
by Pedro the Third, King of Aragon (who had bestowed 
estates upon Procida), in fitting out an armament. Before 
the intrigues so skilfully conducted had taken effect, an 
outrage committed upon a lady at Palermo, during a pro- 
cession of the vigil of Easter, March 20th, 1283, pro- 
voked the people to that terrible massacre of all the 
French in the island known by the name of the Sicilian 
Vespers, and in which massacre the victims, according to 
the testimony of different historians, were from 8000 to 
20,000. This ebullition of popular fury fell in by the 
happiest coincidence with the previous conspiracy. The 
fleet of the King of Aragon was at hand ; the Sicilians 
called in his assistance; he sailed to Palermo, and accepted 
the proffered crown. 

♦ " The kingdom of Sicily became a portion of the dominions of the 
Emperor of Germany from the marriage of Constance, heiress of William, 
King of Sicily, with llenry, son of the Eniperor Frederick the Second,'* 
— JlcUtanu 
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Adhering to the cause of his uncle, Charles of Anjoo, 
Philip the Third made war upon the King of Aragon, 
who was compelled to retire from Sicilj. The Pope^ 
who supported the King of France in the war, ugnified 
his intention of deposing Pedro the Third and bestowing 
the crown of Aragon upon the second son of Philip the 
Third, Charles of Valois.* To secure the gift which the 
Pope had made to his son, Philip the Third marched witii 
an army into Spain, where he was attacked bj sickness at 
Perpignan, and died October 6th, 1286, in lug forty-first 
year. The death of Charles of Ajijou occurred in 128^ 
a year before the demise of his nephew. His latter daji 
were embittered by the revolution in Sicilj and the 
captivity of his son, who had been taken prisoner l^ De 
Loria, the victorious admiral of Pedro the Third. 

King Philip the Third was twice married : tlrst^ to 
Isabella of Aragon; secondly, to Maria of Brabant 
The children of Philip and Isabella of Ajragon were: 
L Louis, who died young; 2. Philip, who succeeded his 
father ; 3. Charles, Count of Yalois. The children of 
King Philip and Maria of Brabant were : 1. Louis^ Count 
of Evereux ; 2. Margaret, married Edward the First, Kng 
of England ; 3. Blanche, married the Duke of Austria. 

Territorial Acquisition. — The territories of Toulouse devohed to 
the crown of France in this reign. 

Literature, ffc. — Maria of Brabant, the second wife of Fhifip the 
Third, was a great encourager of poets. " The Romance of the 
Rose," a poem of 20,000 verses (translated by Chaucer), was com- 
pleted by Jean de Menng, a poet who lived both in this leign and 
that of Ix)ais the Ninth. Mary of France, a poetess who flourished 
at this period, translated the fables of .^^p. 

Architecture, — Philip the Third, in 1285, erected three crooa 
upon the road between Paris and St. Denis, the height of which 
was forty feet. In these crosses were niches, with statues as laige tf 
life; one of these statues was King Louis the Ninth. The crosses in 
England, erected by Edward the First, were imitated from these. 
Those of France above mentioned, were destroyed in the Revolotioiii 
1790. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 
1. How many relatives of King Philip the Third fell victims to 
the plague at Tunis? and did the King escape the infection ? 

* Hallam's ** Middle Ages*' vol. L pp. 515» 516. 
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2. In what year was FhiHp the Third called to the throne of 
France? and who were the Kmgs of England during this reign ? 

3. Who took the command of the French forces at the death of 
liOuis the Ninth ? 

4. What treaty was made between the King of Tonis and Philip 
the Third? 

5. What is the most conspicuons event in the reign of Philip the 
Third? 

6. Explain the origin of the conspiracy of the Sicilian Vespers, 
and when did this conspiracy take place ? 

7. How many indiyiduals have been computed by historians to have 
been slain at this massacre? and what lung sailed to Palermo and 
accepted the crown of Sicily ? 

8. Who was the great agent of this conspiracy ? 

9. Who compelled the ^ng of Aragon to retire from Sicily ? 

10. Upon whom was the crown of Aragon bestowed after Pedro, 
King of Aragon, had incurred the displeasure of the Pope ? 

11. Into what country did Philip the Third march with an anny, 
in order to secure the gift of the crown of Aragon to his son ? 

12. What territories descended to the crown of France in this 
reign? 

13. What lady was a great encourager of poets at this period ? 

14. How many verses are there in the poem of the " Bomance of 
the Rose ? " 

15. What E!ing of England imitated the crosses erected by Philip 
the Third? 



PHILIP THE FOURTH. 

(SURNAMED PHILIP LE BEL, OR THE FAIR.) 
BEIGNED TWEXTT-mNB TEAB8. 



_ / woif comes me * ounn rniup oi lurouienc iame« -v -. , 

^^*5^ .^ 1 The Knighti T«inplan condemn'd ud oondgn'd to the f Cw^jiworfc* 
ojwr Cnrist. J flame* > ^^ SngUxncU 

1286. ) In disputi with the Pop«, English Edward his fot, l ««>^akd i. 

PHiuFir. I Of Philip the Fair little honour we know. ) »mrABDii. 

Philip the Fourth, or the Fair, was one of the most 
cruel and treacherous monarchs in the annals of history. 
One of the first to suffer from bis perfidy was Eldward 
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the First of England. Tou will recollect in the Kistofy 
of England, that the duchy of Guienne formed part of 
the inheritance of Eleanor of Aquitaine^ the Queen of 
Henry the Second. A dispute arose between l^ng fid- 
ward and Philip the Fair, about the ceremony of doing 
homage for his duchy. The sagacious monarch of Eng- 
land, showing some reluctance to acknowledge the feodal 
superiority of the King of France, Philip promised, upon 
the word of a monarch, to restore it, directly after Edwwd 
had gone through what he supposed to be a form of 
homage to Philip the Fair. The King of England wis 
soon too deeply engaged in a war with Scotland to avengo 
himself upon Philip, who refused to return what he had 
acquired by so unjust an artifice. The next person who 
was a sufferer from the duplicity of the King of France, w« 
Guy Dampierre, Count of Flanders, whom Philip invited, 
with his countess, to Paris, and afterwards imprisoned in i 
dungeon at Compeigne. The annexation of the kingdoiB 
of Flanders to his dominions was the great object of am- 
bition to Philip the Fair, as the conquest of Scotland w« 
of his cotemporary Edward the First of England. After 
confiscating the estates of the Count of Flanders, Philip 
began to oppress the Flemings with exorbitant taxes. 
The sturdy burgesses of the Flemish towns, who had bj 
their industry and energy acquired the wealth which wis 
the envy of King Philip, determined to resist the rule of 
the unjust and arbitrary monarch, and, defeating the 
French forces at Courtrai, compelled their enemy to ro- 
turn nearly the whole of the territories he had seiiedi 
These wars with Flanders occupied many years, during 
which period, King Edward the First of England entmd 
into a league with the Emperor of Germany against Philip 
the Fair. A quarrel between some French and Engliflli 
sailors having been followed by acts of piracy and outragOi 
increased the enmity which had been excited between 
the two nations by the unjust detention of the duchy of 
Guionne. The war between France and England continued 
until the year 1297, when Philip made a truce with King 
Edward the First, who allied himself to the French king by 
his marriage with the Princess Marguerite, the sister i^ 
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Philip; Queen Eleanor of Castile, the first consort of King 
Edward, having died in 1291. One year after the mar- 
riage of King Edward, arrangements for another matri- 
monial alliance were entered into with France. This was 
the betrothal of the Princess Isabella, the daughter of 
Philip the Fair, to the heir to the throne of England, 
afterwards King Edward the Second. The marriage of 
Edward and Isabella was celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence, at Boulogne, in 1308, a year after King Edward's 
accession. The princess had scarcely completed her four- 
teenth year, at the time of her nuptials ; her dowry was 
provided from the spoils of the Knights Templars, whose 
cruel treatment exceeds all the wicked acts of Philip the 
Fair. A fierce controversy between the King of France 
and Pope Boniface the Eighth, respecting the appointment 
of a bishop, was followed by a sentence of excommunication 
against Philip, who, amongst his many unpopular taxations, 
laid a rate upon the clergy, whom the Pope by a bull for- 
bade being taxed by laymen, whether kings or subjects. 
It was upon this occasion that Philip the Fair assembled 
a meeting of the States General, whose functions are ex- 
plained to you at the end of this reign. Pope Boniface 
dying soon after the meeting of the States General, was 
succeeded by Benedict, who lived only a few months. 
The Archbishop of Bordeaux, under the title of Clement 
the Fifth*, was, through the influence of Philip, elected 
to the vacant dignity, and, as'has been supposed by some 
liistoriahs, the extermination of the Knights Templars 
was one of the conditions of the elevation of Clement. It 
is difficult to conceive how any one (particularly one who 
professed obedience to the precepts of the Church, like 
Clement) could, even in this comparatively uncivilised 
era, be induced to sanction so inhuman an enterprise. 
The Knights Templars, who took their name from the 
house they originally inhabited, near the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, were an order of military monks, who had been 
established during the early time of the Crusades, for the 



* The papal court was in this reign removed firom Rome to Avignon, 
where Philip used to have secret comerences with Clement, in a wood. 

S 
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protection of pilgrims who yisited the I10I7 aepnldm 
These knights, in the coarse of time, pnrchaaed lands 11 
several countries in Europe ; and their affluence and in- 
creasing possessions caused ihem to be marked out fiir 
destruction hj the avaricious and unscrupulous Philw Ik 
Fair. In 1307, the Templars, (upon pretence of lioifiiig 
a consultation respecting a new Crusade) were summonei 
to Paris, where the Grand llaster and the knights wcM^ 
upon their appearance, accused of heresy, avarice, wd 
disloyalty. They were allowed neither counsel nor v^ 
but were thrown into dungeons, where it was pretended 
' confessions of crimes were obtained from them, althmqili 
the avowals thus extorted were retracted wlien the agoma 
of torture were suspended. All the frightful pmiishmeoll 
and excruciating torments which the most <l^<i^>oK^ 
cruelty could devise, were put in requisition. Some wen 
kept without food for forty-eight hours, others peiisM 
from thirst. The most determined in assertion of their 
innocence were placed before slow fires, and their lindM 
dislocated by the instruments of torture which the triboiiil 
of the Inquisition invented in the middle ages for iSk 
punishment of heretics. The place appointed for the ex- 
ecution of the knights, who submitted to their honibb 
and lingering death with incredible fortitude^ was thegtf" 
den at their back of their palace. The persecution oftbe 
Templars extended throughout Europe, but in no coontij 
were they so horribly treated as in France. Their pos- 
sessions were nominally transferred to the Order of tin 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem; but the Pope andfle 
King of France retained the greater part, and as you have 
been informed, Philip the Fair applied a portion of this 
wealth as the wedding dower' of his daughter Isabella laito 
Edward the Second. You will read in the History d 
England whether this ill-gotten gain prospered in Ae 
spending. You may conclude, from what has been n* 
lated to you of the perfidy and cruelty of Philip tin 
Fair, that his subjects felt little regret when he wii 
killed by a fall from his. horse, while hunting in the forest 
of Fontainbleau, November 4th, 1314. One of the list 
acts of Philip the Fair was the debasement of his coinage} 
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a measure which, following his oppressive taxes, called 
forth loud murmurs from the people. 

Philip the Fourth married Jane Queen of Navarre. 
Their children were three sons and two daughters, viz., 
Lottis^ Philip, and Charles, who all reigned successively 
without male heirs. The daughters were : 1. Margaret, 
married Ferdinand of Castile, son of Sancho the Usurper; 
2. Isabella, married to Edward the Second, King of Eng- 
land. 

The States General — During the two last centuries the power of 
the crown had increased, and having quarrelled with the Pope, and 
wishing to regain popularity after his unjust measures, Fhflip the* 
Fourth convened, in 1302, a meeting of the States General An 
assembly of this kind had been held in the days of Charlemagne ; but 
after this period, when the monarchy was weakened, the insolent 
nobles cared not to attend such meetings, which gradually fell into 
decay. These States of the kingdom consisted of the clergy, the 
nobles, and deputies from the towns — the ^ tiers itat^ who now, for 
the fiiBt time, were assigned a place in this deliberatiye public as- 
sembly, so that we may term this the commencement of a constitu- 
tional parliament in France. We must not confound this meeting of 
the States General with what were termed parliaments in French his- 
tory, which were composed of the nobles and prelates, and were 
chiefly assembled for the purpose of registering the royal edicts. 
Sometimes the performance of this office was reused, and the king 
went in person to insist upon his commands being registered. Upon 
these occasions, the seat of the monarch being upon a conch, under a 
sort of canopy, this meeting was called holding a bed of justice. 
Sereral provinces had their separate parliaments, held at Bouen, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Dijon, Grenoble, &c. Tou may judge of the 
independence of these parliaments in the metropolis, when, in the 
reign of Henry the Second, at a bed of justice held by the king, 
opinions were desired as to the proper treatment of the heretics or 
reformers; two of the members who expressed themselves favourable 
to them, were put to death. From 1302 to 1614, were several meet- 
ings of the States General, after which period they were discon- 
tinued till 1789, when they were again summoned at the eventful 
crisis of the Revolution. Dr. White, in his History of France, ob- 
serves if the States General had met as often, and transacted as much 
national business as the English parliaments, they might have im- 
proved from century to century. 

IMPaOVEMENTS IK THIS BEION.' 

EducaJHon, — Fourteen colleges were added to the University of 
Paris in this reign. Some of the most celebrated were founded by 
the GOundUort of Fhilip the Fair. The College of Navarre was 

s 2 
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founded in 1304, hj the queen, Jane of Navarre, consort of Hiilip Ae 
Fkir. The University of Orleans was established in 1312. 

Territorial Acquisition. — The city of Lyons was annexed to ibB 
territories of the crown in this reign. The dominions of the KngaP 
France were also increased by the provinces of Champagne and Brie,tlie 
inheritance of the Queen of Navarre, the consort of Philip the Fair. 

Boyal Brides of France in the Fourteenth Century, — The Prineefl 
Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, upon her marriage with Edwwd 
the Second of England, brought with her to England two gold 
crowns ornamented with gems, a number of gold and silver drinking- 
vessels, golden spoons, fifty silver porringers, twelve great silver 
dishes, and twelve smaller ones. The young queen's dresses were 
made of gold and silver stuff, of velvet and taffetas. She had six 
dresses of green cloth from Douay, six beautifrillj marbled, six of 
rose scarlet, besides many costly fiirs, coifs, tapestry, jewels, and oUier 
precious articles. 

Dress of the Ladies of this Era. — The dress of the ladies of 
Franco of this period consisted of a tight boddice, over which was 
an open robe trimmed either with gold or fur, whose breadth was re- 
gulated by the rank of the wearer. — Miss StrtckkauTs Queens of 
England, 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 

1. In what year did Philip the Fourth come to the throne of 
France ? and who was the first monarch to suffer from his perfidy? 

2. How did the dispute between Edward the First and. Philip tk 
Fair arise ? 

3. Did Ejng Philip the Fourth keep his word to Edward the Fint? 

4. Who was the next monarch to suffer from the duplicity oif 
Philip the Faur? 

5. How did King Philip act towards the Flemings ? and what ws 
the result of the battle of Courtrai ? 

6. With whom did Edward the First of England enter into » 
league against Philip the Fair? 

7. How long did the war between France and England continoe? 
and with whom did King Edward of England allj himself after i 
treaty of peace with Philip? 

8. What other matrimonial alliance was entered into between tfai 
courts of France and England ? 

9. How was the dowry of the Princess Isabella provided ? 
. 10. Whom did the Pope forbid by a bull being taxed ? 

11. What meeting was called by Philip after this bull? 

12. Describe the difference between a meeting of the States 
General, and what wore termed parliaments in France. 

13. What popes succeeded Pope Boniface the Eighth? 

14. Who were the Knights Templars ? 

^ 15. Upon what pretence were they smnmoned to Paris in the ycir 
1307, and of what crimes were they accused ? 
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16. Wliat horrible panishments were inflicted upon the Templars ? 
and who retained the greatest part of their possessions ? 

17. How did Philip the Fair meet with his death ? and what was 
one of his last acts ? 

18. What city was annexed to the crown of France in this reign? 
and how many colleges were added to the University of Paris ? 

19. Who were the kings of England daring the reign of Philip the 
Pair? 



LOUIS THE TENTH. 

(SURNAMED LB HUTIN, OR THE QUAHRELSOME.) 
BEI6NED NEARLY TWO YEABS. 



Ttasr* ( Philip's wan to repeftted, the treanury drain'd. } CcUsm^pwairy 

tjffier Christ. J To his son who succeed little honour remained ; V, in England. 

2314. J This was Louis the Tenth, whose reign two years had been, ( 
LOUIS X. (.Was poison'd, 'tis said, haring strangled his Queen. ) xdwabd ii. 



'liOUis THE Tenth, surnamed Le Hutin, or the Quarrel- 
some, was the son of Philip the Fair. Charles of Valois, 
uncle to Louis, who assumed the direction of affairs, was 
at enmity with Marignj, the minister of Finance in the 
late reign, whom he blamed as the cause of an exhausted 
treasury, and accused of unfair appropriation of the re- 
venue. Marigny, though descended from an ancient Nor- 
man family, was not permitted to attempt a' defence; but 
was executed and hung upon a gibbet, atMontfaugon. The 
wife of Marigny was imprisoned and accused of having 
endeavoured, by the aid of magic, to take away the life 
of the king. After a time Louis the Tenth was oppressed 
with remorse for the injustice he had allowed to be com- 
-jnitted, and Charles of Valois ordered the body of Marigny 
to be honourably interred, and restored the confiscated 
estates to his children. Hostilities having been tenewfed 
between France and Flanders, Louis, collecting an army, 
.marched into that country ; but the expedition proved most 
^sastrous. Provisions and ammunition failing, a ^te^t 
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number of the troops were destroyed, and the king oUiged 
to return to France. The crime of poison being sane- 
quent in this age, some historians attribute io this oioBe 
the death of Louis; others ascribe it to the eflfeett'of 
drinking cold water when heated with playing at ieflttis 
in the Bois de Yincennes. Louis the Tenth was mattied 
first to Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Burgon^, ^o 
gave him just cause for displeasure. The historian ViUtm 
dismisses the fate of this wretched Udy very briefly, by 
saying, '^ When Louis became King of F^nce, he ordered 
her to be strangled with a napkin." The second wife of 
Louis the Tenth was Clemence of Hungary. There were 
no male heirs from the marriages of Louis the Tenth with 
Margaret of Burgundy and Clemence of Hungary. 

QUESTIONS POR EXAMINATEON. 

1. Who assumed the direction of affairs at the accession of I^ooif 
the Tenth ? 

2. What was the accusation against Marigny? and what washisfEite? 

3. Between what countries were hostilities renewed ? 

4. To what was the death of Louis the Tenth attributed ? 

5. How long did Louis the Tenth reign? and who was the Cog of 
England at iim time ? 

6. What was the fate of the first queen of Louis the Tenth? 



PHILIP THE FIFTH. 

(SUBNAMED LE LONG.) 

BEIOMED SIX TBABS. 



Ttar$ rNo mate heir had LoaJf. Hit daughter had i«Igii*d, *\ 

<ffter CkHaUj Bnt the French Saliqne lair the miooeMioa reetrained. C 

1810. *) So Fhilim his brother, nicoeedsthlairUe King, f 

VEIL 17 T* ^TonogoodendliismeaiureiorconnaelooDllfariiig* J amrADiL 

Philip THE Fifth succeeded his brother Louis the Tenth. 
The reign of this king was a period of turbnlenoe and 
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disquietude. Such were the factions of the nobles, and the 
venality and corruption of the court, that all the King's 
efforts to remedy the disorders of the state were useless. 
In this reign the Jews endured severe persecutions, haying 
been accused of entering into a plot with the Turks to 
poison the waters. One hundred and sixty were burned 
at Toulouse, and the more wealthy, who obtained the pri- 
vilege of banishment, were deprived of their possessions, 
which enriched the royal treasury. Philip the Fifth 
manried Jane, daughter and heiress of the Count of Bur- 
gundy, by whom he had four daughters, who were prohi- 
bited by the Salique law from succeeding to the throne. 

nCPBOVEMENTS IN THIS TLELON, 

Painted glass, nsed in the cathedrals of France and England at an 
early period, began in the fonrteenth century to ornament royal 
residences. Most of the fine painted glass in the religious edifices of 
Bngland of this period, came from France. The queen of Edward the 
First of England, Eleanor of Castile, had an apartment in Conway 
Castle, Wales, containing an arched recess, with a window at the end 
beautiS^y decorated with painted glass, called by tradition ** Queen 
Eleanor's Oriel." We read of oriels in the residences of royal and 
noble ladies, in the romances of the middle ages. 

The hour of dinner in France at this period was half-past eleyen, 
, and supper hour between four and five in the afternoon. 

Education, — University of Cahors, in Quercy, founded, 1320. 

Accomplishments of the Ladies of France in the Fourteenth Century, 
•—Music*, dancing, and embroidery constituted the sum of polite 
accomplishments at this period. The University of Paris was filled 
with students ; but the light of learning had not yet penetrated to the 

* Music began early to hold a high place among elegant accomplish- 
ments in France and England. Chaucer makes men and women of all 
conditions singers and players upon instruments. In Italy, pre-eminently 
the lajid of song and the cradle of the arts, we find, from the works of 
Petrarch and otner Italian poets, that music was, at an early period, an 
essential accomplishment of both sexes. Petrarch and Salvator Rosa, in 
the fonrteenth century, were performers upon the lute, whidi was, with 
\ the yiol, the principal instrument in use all over Europe, and supplied the 
1 place of the harpsichord and pianoforte of later days. The lute, the fa- 
I Yourite instrament of poetry and romance, was played like the modern 
' ffuitar, but was a much larger and finer instrument. Hie viol was of 
different sizes, — treble, tenor, and bass. In England, almost every family 
. had a chest of viols, which continued in use wiu the lute until the end of 
9 the seventeenth century, 
i 4 
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sanctuary of the lady's bower, who had not imfTeqiientlj a diflBcnltj 
in spoiling her way through the Psalter. That geography fonoed w 
part of the education of royal ladies at this era we have an instan 
in the request of the empress, mother of Ann of Bohemia, who mH 
an ambassador to find out where and what sort of place EngUadwat, 
before any negotiation for the hand of her daughter would be eBttnd 
into with its monarch King Richard the Second 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was Philip the Fifth? and what were the chaiacteristlcKf 
his reign ? 

2. Of what were the Jews accused ? and how many were bunndit 
Toulouse ? 

3. Whom did Philip the Fifth marry? 

4. What was the hour of dinner in France at this period ? 

5. What were the accomplishments of ladies of France in tte 
fourteenth century ? 

6. What science began early to hold a high place amoDgit 
elegant accomplishments in France and England ? 

7. What were the musical instruments in use in the fomteent^ 
century ? 



CHARLES THE FOUETH. 

(SURNAMED LE BEL.) 
REIGNED SIX TEABS. 



Tears rOnee agun the King's brother Is called to the throne, \ Cotnmarmi 

ofter Christ.) As the last direct heir of Hugh Capet was known ; I ^^ f Mtaii 

1322. J Charles, the Fourth of the name, of no fame or renown, f" ^"^ 

CHABLBs IT. (. Who left uo male heir to succeed to the crown. J xsvav a 

Charles the Fourth was the son of Philip the Ftirf 
and brother to Philip the Fifth. The alique law, whkk 
prohibited the daughters of Louis the Tenth from Ai 
succession, proved also an effectual obstacle to those of 
Philip the Fifth. This law, brought by the Franks froa 
Germany, permitted the king's wife to have the name d 
Queen, but allowed no woman to govern in her ownrigfati 
Clovis, King of France in the fifth century (who had $f 
portioned the lands of France into feudal teiiures)^ Tn9 
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the founder of the Salique law in France. The Frankd^ 
being a nation of warriors^ and the king little more thaii 
a miJitarj chief, the Salique lands, held upon condition of 
military service, were decreed " never to be the portion 
of a woman, but always of a man." So, because females 
could not go to battle, head armies^ and ravage countries, 
they were excluded from the throne of France as " queens 
regnant" It is remarkable, however, how frequently 
Trance has been governed by females under the title of 
iRegent * You have already heard of Alice of Champagne^ 
and of Blanche of Castile, the mother of Louis the Ninths 
as Regents during their minority of their sons ; and as we 
proceed in this history, you will find in many periods, 
^nd in times of great difficulty, that the affairs of govern- 
ment were ably conducted by females, and that the heir to 
the throne was only nominally a king. There was a French 
princess who lived at this time, who, fortunately for her 
own country, was never called upon to exercise power 
under the name of Regent. This was Isabella, sister to 
King Charles the Fourth, and daughter of Philip the 
Fair, who, you will recollect, was the Queen of Edward 
the Second of England, and whose unprincipled con- 
duct added to the misfortunes of her unhappy husband. 
Some historians affirm that Charles the Fourth refused to 
countenance Isabella after she had fled from England; 
others assert that her brother assisted her with arms and 
gold to dethrone the unfortunate Edward, and transfer 
the crown to her son. The faithless Isabella met with 

* The female Regents of France were : Ist Alice of Champagne, who 
was, with the Archbishop of Rheims, appointed Regent during the absence 
of her son, Philip Augustus, in the Holy Land. 2nd. Blanche of Castile, 
during the minority of Louis the Ninth. Srd. Ann of Beaujien, during tiiat 
of Charles the Eighth. 4th. Louisa of Savoy, who, after the disastrous 
battle of Pavia, governed France with courage and sagacity during the 
absence and captivity of Francis the First. 6th. Catherine de Medicis, 
during the reigns of Charles the Ninth and Hennr the Third. 6th. Marie 
de Medicis, during the minority of Louis the Thirteenth. 7th. Ann of 
Austria, during the minority of Louis the Fourteenth. The French 
refiised their crown to princesses of their royal line, and forbade the suc- 
cession to pass through female descent, lest France should either become 
a province ruled over by another nation, or that a prince should claim the 
throne, who was a foreigner and spoke their language imperfectly, or not 
atalL 
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the retribution she deserved in being confined, upon tk 
accession of her son King Edward the Third, in the castle 
of Risings, where she ended her days. Charles the Fourtb, 
in whose ignoble career there is little to record, died a 
year after the accession of his nephew Cdward the Third 
to the English throne. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was Charles theFourth? and in what year did he come to 
the throne ? 

2. What law presented the danghters of Ijoxub the Tnidi nd 
Charles the Fifth from commg to the throne ? 

3. Who founded the Salique law ? 

4. Explain the meaning of the Saliqne law. 

5. Name the female B^nts of France. 

6. What Queen of England was sister to Charles the Fourth? and 
what was her character ? 



k 
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Loins THE Tenth, Charles the Fourth, and Philip the Fifth (all sons 
of Philip the Fair), dying without male heirs, Philip de Yalois, son 
pf Charles de Yalois (second son of Philip the Third, and cousin to 
liouis the Tenth and his brothers), was the next heir to the French 
throne.* 



iohtttiw^ ttt iftsxiu at f^e ^atat at ^KXaii. 

Began to reign 

PHILIP YI., son of Charles de Yalois - - a. d. 1828. 

JOHN, son of PhiUp VI. - - - . 1360. 

CHARLES Y., son of John - - - - 1364. 

CHARLES YL, son of Charles Y. - • - 1880. 
HENRT YI., grandson of Charles YI., proclaimed 

King of France and England ... 1422. 
The DUKE of BEDFORD, Regent 

CHARLES Vn., son of Charles VL - - - 1487. 

LOUIS XI., son of Charles VIL - - - 1461. 

CHARLES VHL, son of Louis XL - - - 1483. 

LOUIS XILf 1498. 

FRANCIS LJ 1616. 

HENRY n., son of Francis L . - - 1647. 

FRANCIS II., son of Henry n. - - - 1669. 

CHARLES IX, son of Henry H. - - - 1660. 

HENRY IIL, son of Henry n. • - - 1674. 

* The opposition to the claim of Philip de Yalois to the throne of 
France was made in 1328, by Edward the Third of En^and, in the right 
of his mother Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair. Edward contended 
that, although, according to the Salique law, a woman could not inherit 
the throne of France, she mi^ht yet transmit the right to her son. 

t Charles the Eighth leavmg no male heirs, the soyereignty of France 
devolved upon Louis, Duke of Orleans, consin in the second degree to 
Louis the Eleventh, and descended j&om liOois, Duke of Orleaus, the 
second son of*Charles the Fifth. 

X Francis the First was the cousin of Louis the Twelfth, descended 
from John, second son of Louis Duke of Orleans, second son of Charles 
the Fifth. 
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PHILIP THE SIXTH. 

BEI6NED TWENTY-TWO TSAB8. 



I 



'' Yean ^ / 'Saw Philip of Yaloii layi claim to the throne, 

*^^«^*^'' 3 ^' C»"V by Edward of England overthrown i . . p^.J.. 

PHiup Vi. J 'Ti» Miid forty thoniand of Frenchmen were ilain, f *• -^V** 

DC TALois. i And a plagne now broke out wliich no art oonld reetrafau 3 xdwamb 

Philip the Sixth was the cousin of the late king ttd 
his brothers, and grandson to Philip the Third. The 
claim of Edward the Third of England to the throne of 
France (in right of his mother Isabella, daughter of PbJ]^ 
the Fourth) was treated with contempt by Philip the 
Sixth, and great was the surprise of the French monarA 
when he heard of the occupation of Caen by Cdward and 
his army, and that the English king had assumed tba 
title of King of France. Calling together his allien 
Philip assembled a force so superior to Edward as to 
afford almost a certainty of the repulsion of the intruder. 
The advance of the English army into Picardy determinfld 
Philip to attempt to annihilate their force by destroying 
all the bridges across the Somme. . King iBdward wii 
told that the only path, the little ford of Blanche Taohflb 
below Abbeville, passable twice in twenty-four hours, wis 
thoroughly guarded by a Norman Knight, Sir Grondemtf 
de Faye. The English King offered the reward of a 
hundred marks * to any one who would show him tiiiB 
spot. Soon a prisoner (who had deserted from the 
French camp), forgetting danger in the hope of reward^ 
offered to perform this service. Until the hour of mi^ 
night King Edward and his brave followers patiently 
waited for the return of the tide, when the intrepUt 
monarch, exclaiming '^ All who love me follow me^** 
plunged into the water, and reached the opposite bank 
amid the vigorous onset of a company of Genoese crosB- 

* A thousand pounds in the present day. A mark was 13s. 4d, 
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bowmen, which attack was returned with such spirit and 
intrepidity by the English archers, that Sir Gondemar 
de Faye and his men at arms were obliged to seek safety 
in flight. The surprise and mortification of Philip, when 
he heard of the English crossing the ford of Blanche 
Tache and the defeat of Sir Gondemar de Faye, exceeded 
all bounds. Edward having continued his march into the 
country unmolested, fixed his quarters at Cressy, &ye 
imiles from Abbeville, to which place Philip advanced 
with rapidity, and although his soldiers were tired with 
a long march, gave orders to commence the battle, August 
26th, 1346. Fifty-one thousand men was the force of 
Edward, and sixty-eight thousand that of Philip, yet 
about the hour of vespers the French were routed in 
every part of the field ; and Philip, who had exhibited 
much courage, was compelled to retire with a scanty force. 
Eleven sovereign princes, twelve hundred knights, and 
thirty thousand soldiers, lay amid the wreck of the French 
force upon the plains of Cressy. The poor old blind 
King of Bohemia, who had been determined to join the 
aittack against the enemy, and had the bridle of his horse 
fastened to that of a French nobleman, was amongst the 
slain. The Black Prince, the valiant son of King Edward, 
adopted the device of the Bohemian king upon his shield, 
**Ich dien" — I serve — which has been the motto of the 
Prince of Wales ever since. The disastrous result of the 
battle of Cressy has been accounted for in various ways 
by eminent French historians. Some attribute it to 
the treachery of the Genoese cross-bowmen, who (placed 
in front of the ranks) declared, at the very moment the 
conflict was beginning, that their bowstrings were wet 
and unserviceable. Mad with rage at this cowardly de- 
claration. King Philip cried out to his men at arms, 
"'Down with the rabble, down with them ! Kill them all!'*^ 
The men at arms riding over the Genoese broke their ranks, 
when the English archers, shooting with deadly eflect 
upon the confused mass, the disorder increased, and it 
was in vain that the great lords of France, who charged at 
full gallop through the enemy's lines, endeavoured to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day. The historian Froissart 
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gives a different reason for the repulse of the Efendb 
He attributes it to the impetuosity of King Philip^ who 
would not allow his weary soldiers to wait until eyemng 
for the commencement of the attack. ^* Quand le nl 
Philippe vint j usque sur la place oil les AngUds dtaiert 
d^jk arret^s et ordonn6s, et il les vit, le sang loi mua, car 
il les haissait/' << When King Philip beheld the EngKah 
drawn up in order of battle, his blood boiled with indig- 
nation, for he hated them." The defeat of Cressy was 
followed by the loss of Calais, which submitted to Edward 
the Third, after a siege of eleven months, the inhabitants 
being reduced by famine to the utmost extremity. Eiag 
Edward turned the inhabitants out of the town, and 
peopled it with his own subjects. The loss of Calais, ia 
1347) was a great blow to Philip the Sixth. He survived 
this event but three years, being, in 1350, seized with a 
violent illness which terminated his life in his fiftynseveolk 
year. The great plague, called ^^ the black death," idueh 
commenced in China in 1346, by degrees spread over tbe 
world, and depopulated Egypt and Greece before it mads 
its appearance, in 1348, in France, England, and other 
countries of Europe. In the city of Paris alone, 500 per- 
sons a week are said to have been swept away by tlus 
awful visitation. Petrarch and Boccacio, the eminent 
Italian poets of the fourteenth century, allude to the horrois 
of this period, when the dead cart went its daily ronnds, 
and vain was the attempt to escape from the poasoaed 
atmosphere. 

King Philip the Sixth was twice married. The chil- 
dren of King Philip the Sixth and Jane of Burgundfy 
were: 1. John, who succeeded his father. 2. Plii% 
Duke of Orleans. 3. Mary, Duchess of Brabant. The 
second wife of King Philip the Sixth (Blanche, grand* 
daughter of Louis the Tenth, of Navarre) had one daugh- 
ter, Jare. 

nCPBOVBMENTS IN THIS BEZQIT. 

Education, — Several new colleges were at this period added to tli0 
University of Paris. The University of Anjou founded in 1349. 

Territorial Acquisition, — ^In 1 343, Humbert Danphin« Count d'Ario^ 
being without children, ceded his estates to Philip the Sixth, npoB 
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condition that the eldest sons of the Kings of France should in future 
bear the title of Dauphin. Philip the Sixth purchased the provinces of 
Boussillon and Cerdagne, with ^e town of Montpellier, from the Eii^ 
of Aragon. The provinces of Maine and Anjou were the inheritance 
of Philip from his mother, who was a daughter of Charles the Lame, 
King of Naples. The dominions of the crown of France acquired 
bj these means an extension, which, in some measure, compensated 
for the losses in the wars with England. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

I. Who was King Philip the Sixth? and in what year did he ccme 
to the throne ? 

S. What King of England laid a clium to the throne of France at 
this time? 

3. What was the conduct of King Philip when he heard of the 
advance of the English army into Picardy ? 

4. What was the name of the ford near Abbeville passable twice, 
in twenty-four hours? and by whom was it guarded ? 

5. What reward did King Edward the ^Diird of England offer to 
any one who would show bun this spot? and how long did the king 
and his forces wait until they were able to cross it ? 

6. Where did King Edward fix his quarters after he had crossed 
the ford ? 

7. Upon what day of the month, and in what year, was the battle 
of Cressy? and who were the victors ? 

8. What monarch was killed in the battle of Cressy ? 

9. Who had the largest force at the battle of Cressy? and to what 
causes has the defeat of the French forces been attributed by his- 
torians? 

10. What followed the defeat of Cressy ? 

I I. How long did Philip the Sixth live after the loss of Calais ? 
12. What dreadful disease depopulated Egypt and Greece ? and 

made its appearance in Europe in 1348? 

18. What eminent Italian poets allude to the horrors of this 
period ? 

14. What was the cause of the eldest son of the King of France 
assaming the title of Dauphin ? 

15. What provinces were annexed to the crown of France in this 
reigQ? 
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JOHN. 

(SURNAMED LE BON.) 
REIGNED FOURTEEN TEARS. 



' Teart 
Ofter Ckri$t. 

1850. 

Jouir. 



{A good King WM John, though no lanrela obtain*d, \ Co 

J For at Foictien the English a victory gain'd. f ^ 

"S By the Black Prince the French King a captlTe was made* f 
iAjid by Edward the TiUrd waa to England convey'd. k n 



King John was the son of Philip the Sixth. N< 
standing the truce which had been made bj Philip of 
with the English, at the conclusion of his reign, Fran 
far from being in a state of tranquillity at the acces 
John. Not only did there still subsist a sort of v 
between the soldiers of the rival nations, but th< 
was the scene of dissension, and distracted bj riT: 
fions. At the head of the faction who set the anl 
of the monarch of France at defiance, was his ki 
the King of Navarre, who had attained the unci 
surname of Charles le Mauvais, or the Bad, ant 
entered into an alliance with England. The imj 
ment of the King of Navarre in the Louvre wa 
sidered by the English an infringement of the ti 
Edward the Third and the late King of France Phi 
Sixth ; and the Black Prince, the eldest son of King E 
the Third, who had been invested with the Du 
Guienne, invading John's territories, the rival i 
once more determined to decide their disputes up 
battle-field. Upon the part of England, howeve 
measure was not decided until the Black Prince 
all attempts at negotiation with King John, who inl 
much of his father's impetuosity and wilfulness, 
unavailing. Resolved to defend himself to the la 
ment, the Black Prince encamped himself in the 
advantageous position he could find, awaiting th 
proach of John from the North, who encounters 
English army with the formidable force of 6O,00C 
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The result was the fatal battle of Poictiers, Sept. 16th, 
1356, in which 11,000 Frenchmen were slain. The 
Tf'gisters of only two churches in Poictiers furnish 
the names of one hundred and twenty-six nobles, and forty 
esquires, who were buried beneath the pavement. The Black 
Prince sent home as trophies of conquest, John's armour 
and military weapons, and in the following year, 1357, 
the French King was removed from Bordeaux to Eng- 
land, where his reception and 'noble and generous treat- 
ment by Edward the Third and his son, form one of the 
brightest portions of English history. During the absence 
of King John Paris was in a state of tumult. The King 
of Navarre having escaped from prison, and laying claim 
to the crown, was joined by Marcel, the provost of Paris, 
in plots against the Dauphin Charles. After the peace 
of Bretigny, 1362, when the sum of 6000 crowns for 
John's ransom was raised, he returned to France, and 
intended to engage in a Crusade, had not a scruple of 
honour frustrated this enterprise. One of the sons of 
John, who had been left in England as hostage for his 
father's ransom, failed to fulfil his promise, and the 
French King returned to England to offer apologies for 
his son's unworthiness. In the spring of 1364, John died 
in the Savoy palace, London, to the great grief of the 
Cnglish monarch and his queen. King John was gene- 
rous and liberal, and had many of the fine qualities which 
entitled him to the surname of Le Bon, although his reign 
•was marked by such disasters. He was twice married : 
first, to Bona of Bohemia, daughter of the blind king, 
virbo was killed at Cressy ; secondly, to Jane of Boulogne, 
widow of the Duke of Burgundy. The children of Bona 
of Bohemia, were : 1. Charles, who succeeded his father. 
2. Xiouis, Duke of Anjou. 3. John, Duke of Berri. 4. 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 5. Maria, Duchess of Bar. 
C Jane, married Charles, King of Navarre. 7. Isabella, 
married Gian Visconti, first Duke of Milan. 8. Mar- 
caret, a nun. 

Jievolt of the Jacquerie. — The insurrection of the peasantry of 
I^rance during the reign of John, was called the rising of the Jac- 
querie, from the term " Jacques Boa Homme," given to the peasantry 

T 
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of France aa John Bull is to that of England. Feudal ^rnumy hal 
at this period reached its height. The nobles, when nusiiig bobi of 
money by exorbitant taxation, used to exdaim contemptoooly, 
** Jacques Bon Homme must pay for all.'* The peasants were whipped, 
imprisoned, their goods seized, and their houses homed, if thej n- 
fused to comply with the extraragant demands of the lord upon wkie 
territory they were compelled to reside. France presented a fr^fatfol 
picture of calamity and misrule during the latter part of the leign d 
John. The merciless pillaging of the troops of King Edward dii 
Third after the battle of Foictiers, the ravages of Uie free compsaiei 
of soldiers of various nations who infested France, stnng the oppreaed 
peasantry to madness. Arming themselves with implements (tf hnS' 
bandry and such rude weapons as they could collect, they attacked 
the nobility in every part of the kingdom, and it was not until t 
great part of the country had been laid waste, manj castles bontf 
down, and their owners massacred, that the miserable cnltivatars d 
the soil were subdued by the exertions of the Count de Foix and the 
Lord of Buche. This war against ** caste," ma^ be considered tf 
the first outbreak of the storm of the Revolution, which, in ITU; 
overawed all spirits, and brought to light all that is darkest in InaMi 
nature. 

IMFBOVEUEirFS IN THIS BJSIQN, 

King John founded the Royal Library at Faris, which oonsiatodM 
first of only ten volumes. It has now upwards of 500,000. Hi 
University of Paris was at this time filled with students of all tmikmM. 
The illustrious Fetrarch visited France twice during this reign. Hi 
city of Paris, built upon an island, had now extended to both tarii 
of the river, and was obtaining that preponderance over the iHt if 
the kingdom which it has so long retained* 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did King John come to the throne? andwfattm 
the state of France at this time ? 

2. Who was at the head of the raction which set the aadMiil|' 
the King of France at defiance ? 

3. Whose imprisonment was considered an infringement of 
truce between Edward the Third of England and Philip the Sxtf 

4. What measure was decided upon after the Blade I^inoe 
been invested with the Duchy of Guienne ? 

5. Who was the Black Prince ? 

6. When was the battle of Foictiers? and what was its resnltT 

7. What did the Black Prince send home as trophies of conq 

8. When was King John removed from Bordeaux to F^ngUiM? 
how was he treated by Edward the Third and his son ? 

9. In what state was Paris during the absence of King Joho 

10. Who joined the King of Navarre in plots against the JJ 
Charles? 
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11. Aft^ what peace did John return to France ? 

12. What was the conduct of the son of John in England ? 

13. Where did King John die? and what was his cluuracter ? 

14. What library was founded by John ? 

15. What was iiie cause of the revolt of the Jacquerie ? 



CHAELES THE FIFTH. . 

(SURNAMED LE SAGE, OR THE WISE.) 
REIGNED SIXTEEN YSABS. 



Tear$ I Charles the Fifth, John's successor, had of braTe men a host,*) Coten^potcu i et 
affHT ChrisL J Regained many lands which his father had lost. f «n England. 

1864. % Great Bertrand du Gueaclin, the French army led, r kdwabd in, 

CHABUBs T. iTheEnglishwerehambled, the Black Prince was dead, j bichaxdu. 



Charles the Fifth, sumamed Le Sa^e, the son of John, 
was one of the best of the French Kings. Unlike his 
predecessors* rushing headlong into battle, it was the 
policy of Charles to restrain the ardour of his troops 
until the strength of his enemy had been wasted by long 
marches, and famine and disease had proved agents of de- 
struction as powerful as the sword. King Edward the Third 
of England remarked, that although Charles the Fiflh 
appeared so little in arms, no other monarch had occa. 
sioned him so much trouble. The miseries of the Eng- 
lish army in France, when pursued by Du Guesclin and 
other brave generals of Charles, afford a great contrast to 
the aspect of affairs in the preceding reign, when the vic- 
torious soldiers of England ravaged the country, and their 
commanders, as the historian Froissart relates, took pos- 
session of castles and treasure with all the audacity of a 
conquering people. In the year 1367, the war in Spain 
(occasioned by the contentions of Henry of Trastamare 
and Pedro the Cruel, for the crown of Castile) occupied 
the armies of France and England. The claims of Henry 
of Trastamare were supported by Charles the Wise, whilst 
Pedro applied for aid to England, who sent a forc^ v\iV^ 

T 2 
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Spain under the command of the Black Prince, the 
Taliant son of Eklward the Third, who was in this casi- 
paign opposed to Bertrand du Guesclin, the renowned 
Constahle of France. Both Pedro and Hen^ were for 
a short season in possession of the throne of Castile, bat 
Henry ultimately triumphed, A. d. 1369. It has been 
asserted that the perfidious and ungrateful Pedro ad- 
ministered a slow poison to his champion .the Blade 
Prince, during the war in Spain. It is certain that 
from this period the health of the English hero began 
to decline, and the irritability of disease becoming mani- 
fest in his temper, his Gascon subjects were dissatisfied 
with his government. A tax having been levied in 
Guienne, to recruit the exhausted finances of the Black 
Prince, the barons murmured, and appealed to the King 
of France, who, according to feudal precedent, sum- 
moned the Black Prince as his vassal to Paris, to answer 
for his conduct. The prince haughtily replied, when 
he appeared it would be at the head of 60,000 men. 
Death prevented the fulfilment of this threat, and the de- 
mise of Edward the Third, in 1377, followed that of his 
inestimable son. During the feeble reign of Richard the 
Second, the English lost every thing they possessed in 
France, except Calais, Bayonne, Bordeaux, and Cher- 
bourg. During these contentions abroad, the prudence 
and ability of Charles the Wise restored the country to a 
prosperous condition. He erected many stately buildings, 
and replenished the royal treasury, which had been ex- 
hausted during the unfortunate reign of his father. He 
was a great encourager of learning, and added 900 
volumes to the royal library founded by John. ** Charles 
the Fifth," observes the historian Hallam, "made the first 
alteration in Counsellors of Parliament, by permitting 
them to fill up vacancies by election. These counsellors 
had hitherto been appointed by the king. The parliament 
of France was, in the 14th and 15th centuries, composed of 
the great nobles and of learned and eminent lawyers — the 
latter gradually coming forward to the highest places." 

Charles the Fifth married Jane of Bourbon, and had 
two sons: viz., 1. Charles, who succeeded his father; 2. 
IfOuia, Duke of Orleans, who married, 1389, Yalentina, 
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daughter of Gian Galeazzo Yisconti, Duke of Milan. This 
marriage, as transmitting a claim to the territory of Milan 
to their descendants, was fraught with important conse- 
quences to France and Italy. 

Sir Bertrand du Guesclin. — The accomplished biographer of the 
Qaeens of England, Miss Strickland, has given us so admirable a 
portrait of the famed knight of Bretagne, Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, 
that we cannot forbear placing it before our readers. ** That renowned 
champion, Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, was one of the prisoners of Pole- 
tiers. One day, when Queen Fhilippa was entertaining at her court 
a number of the noble French prisoners, the Prince of Wales proposed 
that Du Gueslin should name his own ransom, according to the eti- 
quette of the times, adding that whatever sum he mentioned, be it 
small or great, should set him free. The valiant Breton valued himself 
at one hundred thousand crowns. The Prince of Wales started at the 
immense sum, and asked Sir Bertrand * how he could ever expect to 
raise such an enormous ransom.' * I know,* replied the hero, * a hundred 
knights in my native Bretagne, who would mortgage their last acre 
rather than Du Guesclin should either languish in captivity, or be rated 
below his value. Yea, and there is not a woman in France now toiling 
at her distaff, but would cheerfully devote a year's earnings to set me 
free, for well have I deserved of their sex. And if all the fair spin- 
ners in France employ their hands to redeem me, think you. Prince^ 
I shall bide much longer with you?' Queen Philippa, who had 
listened with great attention to the discussion between her son and 
his prisoner, now spoke. * I name,' she said, * fifty thousand crowns, 
my son, as my contribution, towards your gallant prisoner's ransom; 
for, though an enemy to my husband, a knight who is famed for the 
courteous protection he has afforded to my sex deserves the assistance 
of every woman.* Du Guesclin immediately threw himself at the 
feet of the generous queen, saying, *Ah, lady! being the ugliest 
knight in France, I never reckoned upon any goodness from your sex, 
excepting from those whom I had aided or protected by my sword, 
but your bounty will make me think less despicably of myself.' '* * 

Du Guesclin was killed during the wars in Gascony. Charles the 
Fifth was deeply grieved at his death, and raised a magnificent 
monument to his memory, in the abbey of St. Denis, near which 
he placed a lamp, which was kept burning for many centuries. It 
was at the siege of a castle in Languedoc, that the brave Du Gues- 
clin received his death wound. His dying words to his soldiers were, 
never to forget what he had so often told them, that in whatever coun- 
try they should have to carry on war, never to consider the " clergy, 
women, children, or the poor as their enemies." 

IMFBOVEMENT8 IN THIS BEIGN. 

• - Public BuUdings. — Charles the Fifth erected aroimd Paris what 
were called pleasure houses, — Melun, Beaute, and St. Gennain'Sr la 
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tboK dflji ererj boiue wis a fortres. erected a* if for popoKi d 
defence ; and these edifices, like the pabbce of ^Vmeeniies (tamed Ae 
Windsr/r r/f France, where Charles the Fifth chieflj reoded), unied 
the (prandenr of a palace and a fcfftiess. Hk palace of St. Fnl er 
He Pol, was the most splendid edifice baOt hj Charles the Fifkh. Tte 
Bastille, a fortress erected as a defence agaiut the inraadi of tk 
English, was commenced hj Anbiiot, hj oommand of ChariM tb 
Fifth, in 1370, fini«hed in 1382. 

DamtMtic Convenience* — Knivet and Forht, Forks were adopted 
at royal dinner tables in this reign, and knires came into geaenl 
use. In the thirteenth centnrj the common girdle-dagger fteqteodf 
saved the necessity of proriding guests with such coatlj "nj4flT"*i*i 
as knives. 

Eminent Men, — Raonl de Presles, adTocate-general to Charies the 
Fifth, translated the Bible into the vulgar tonga& Nicholas OraaCi 
the early preceptor of Charles the Fifth, translated Aristotle. Vm 
Honore Bonor, who wrote by order of the king an essay iqioatfi 
rights of peace and war. The Sieur de la Riviere, the subde eosip 
cillor of Charles the Fifth, was the most accomplished gentlemsacf 
his time. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

I. What was Charles the Fifth snmamed? and in what year didte 
come to the throne ? 

3. What was the policy of Charles the Fifth in war ? 

3. What was the state of the Englith aimj of France alfc djp 
period ? and who was one of the brave generals of Charles ? 

4. By what was the war in Spain occasioned ? 

5. Who supported the claims of Henry of Trastamare ? and «hl 
defended the rights of Pedro ? 

6. Which of the candidates for the throne of Castile nlthmttt 
triumphed ? 

7. who is said to have administered a poison to the Black nim* 

8. What was the consequence of a tax levied in Q-nienne to nctf 
the exhausted finances of the Black Prince ? 

9. In what year did the Black Prince die ? 

10. What wore the solo possessions of the English in Eraooe dvi 
tho roign of Richard the Second ? 

II. What alteration was made in the councillors of pariiameBI 
Charles tho Fifth ? and of what order of society was the French \ 
liamont in tho fourteenth and fifteenth centuries composed ? 

IS. How many volumes did Charles the Fifth add to tho r 
library founded by John ? 

13. Whoro was Du GuoscUn killed ? and where was a Boon 
raised to his memory ? 

14. What great fortress was built in Paris during this leign f 

15. What domestic oonveniences were introdo^ Into As 
^poriod? 
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CHARLES THE SIXTH- 

(8UBNAHED LE BIEN AJM^, OB THE WELL-BELOVED.) 

BBIGNSD FOBTT-TWO TEABS. 



Tean r Imbedle or iBHune wu Charles the Fifth*! ton. \ Coten^poraHet 

C|/terC%rM.j At Agineourt, England great triumph hath won. f in&iffland, 

U80. i Soon after the hattle King Charles the Sixth died, C hbnst^iy"' 

ctURLEH ru\ To FVtth Henry of England his daughter allied. ) hxnbt t. 



Chables the Sixth was only thirteen years of age at 
the death of his father. During this reign France was 
distracted by the contentions of the princes of the blood 
of the Dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy^ who each 
thought himself entitled, during the minority of the king, 
to a sbare in the government. The Duke of Anjou 
soon quitted France, to assert his claim to the throne of 
Naples ; and the Duke of Burgundy, being at the head of 
affairs, induced the young king to assist him in quelling 
an insurrection amongst his Flemish subjects, who were 
defeated by the French troops at Rosbecque, 1382. Soon 
after this battle, the young king took upon himself the 
cares of state, and, having revoked several oppressive 
taxes, obtained from his subjects the surname of Le Bien 
Aim4 This flattering promise, however, did not last 
long* In August, 1391, the king, marching into Bretagne 
during the intense heat of the season, was thrown into 
a sudden panic by a figure fantastically dressed, who, 
emerging from a wood, exclaimed with menacing gesture, 
" King ! you are betrayed*" The figure then disap- 
peared. A few hours afterwards, the king (upon whose 
mind this incident had made a deep impression) was 
gtartled by a noise amongst his attendants. Connecting 
these sounds with the warning he had received, the be- 
wildered monarch drew his sword, and, wounding several 
persons in his furious pursuit, was carried home in a state 
of insensibility. This access of delirium was followed by 
confirmed mental disease, aggravated by the contests of the 
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Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, the fornner of whom 
was found assassinated in the streets of Paris, as it w» 
supposed, by the emissaries of his uncle the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. From tliese contentions the French were aroosed 
by the sudden entrance of King Henry the Fifth of 
Eno^hind and his army into France. Occupied with their 
jealousies and animosities, the French princes were totaUj 
unprepared to encounter so powerful an enemy, and the 
English king marched unopposed to Harfleur, to which 
he laid successful siege, August 14th, 1415. In October 
of the same year, the French forces at Agincourt ex- 
perienced a still more disastrous defeat than even it 
Cressy, or Poictiers. At this battle 50,000 French were 
opposed to 12,000 English, and historians, after acknow- 
ledging the wonderful feats of valour of the EngMsli 
archers, thus account for the defeat of the French. Al 
the decisive moment when old Thomas of Erpinghn 
having drawn up the English army, threw his truncheoi 
into the air, crying out " Now strike/^* and when theEi^ 
lish had replied with a shout from 10,000 throats^ the 
French army to their great surprise remained motionte 
Horses and riders all appeared enchanted or dead in th«r 
steel cases. The fact was that the ground was nothing bit 
viscid sand, and the big war horses loaded with their riden 
in weighty coats of plate armour had sunk deep in thestif 
soil, and were so much crowded together that they couW 
not lift up their arms to strike an enemy except soraerf 
those in front, and the English archers continued Ifaeir 
murderous fire unopposed. Such was the disastrous C0» 
raencement of a conflict in the fifteenth century which git» 
the English possession of France. King Henry, retumiK 
to England after such brilliant victories, the contests b^ 
tween the Orleanists and Burgundians were renewed, aai 
every species of outrage was committed. In the month of 
June, 1418, the Orleans party, or Armagnacs (as they were 
now called, from a marriage of one of the Orleans with i 
daughter of the Count of Armagnac), were routed by the 
Burgundians, which event was followed by the breakiqj 
open of the prisons of Paris, and the slaughter of 3500' 
persons in three days. The Dauphin of France mf 
now the head oi \.\i^ Qyt\»wv^ '^^xN.'^^ and propoied 
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to have a conference at tbe bridge of Llontereau with 
John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy. It was npoh 
this occasion that the Duke of Burgundy, while bending 
bis knee to the heir of the throne of France, was treacher- 
ously murdered by one of the Dauphin's followers. Some 
writers assert that this assassin was a servant of the late 
Duke of Orleans, who had determined to avenge his master's 
death. The tragedy of the bridge of Montereau was, how- 
ever, the cause of the son of the murdered Duke Philip of 
Burgundy offering to assist Henry the Fifth of England 
in his attempts to gain the crown of France, and exclude 
the Dauphin from the succession. Henry the Fifth had 
married at Troyes, June 3rd, 1420, the princess Catherine^ 
the daughter of Charles the Sixth, and the ill-fated monarch 
was prevailed upon to name, at his death, Henry the Fifth 
heir to the crown of France. The English king was not 
destined to reap the fruits of his valiant conquests. He 
died in August, 1422, just two months before the death 
of the unhappy Charles, who had reigned forty-two years, 
nearly thirty of which he passed in a state of insanity. The 
infant son of Henry the Fifth and Catherine was, ac- 
cording to the treaty after the battle of Agincourt, named 
beir of both kingdoms. Charles the Sixth married Isabella 
of Bavaria, a princess who not only brought great misery 
to her husband, but to the whole kingdom. 

Their children were three sons and five daughters : viz., 
Xiouis and John, who died before their father ; 3. Charles, 
who succeeded his father; 4. Isabella, married, first, 
Richard the Second of England ; afterwards united to the 
Duke of Orleans ; 5. Jane, married De Montfort Duke of 
Sretagne ; 6. Michella, married to Philip of Burgundy ; 
7. Catherine, married Henry the Fifth of England; 8. 
Mary, a nun. 

IMFBOVEUXNTS IN THIS BBIG-N. 

Manufaciures — Linen, — The fine linen woven at Rennes in Brit- 
t^y was considered superior to that of Holland, and was imported 
into England in large quantities. Until the reign of Elizabeth (when 
the persecutions of the Duke of Alva drove 3ie Dutch and French 
IWien manufacturers to England) the coarse linen spun by housewives 
was the only kind made in England. The linen-manufacture receiveA 
little extension in England until the time of ^ii^C\:kax\^^\5wi^>a.'^* 
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Olass, — The glass manafacture of Paris was much oeldnted. 
Oermanj and France acquired the art of making glass from JSf^j* 
Nuremburg and Parii) had glass houses some centuries before asy 
establishments of the kind in England. The Hue de la Vemrk «• 
the name given to that quarter of the French capital where the f^Mh 
makers exercised their craft. 

Amusements, — Playing cards were invented to diyert the melancholf 
of Charles the Sixth. The first theatrical representation in Paiii^ m 
1385, was in honour of the marriage of Charles the Sixth and IsabeBl 
of Bavaria. These dramas, like those introduced into England in 1S70. 
were performed by monks, and represented scripttiral scenes nd 
events. In England, travelling shows were the only theatrical Rfte* 
sentations until the time of Edward the Third. 

Plate Armour of the Fifteenth Century. — The plate armour of tfe 
fifteenth century, such as was worn by the warriors of France at tbe 
battle of Agincourt, was of such enormous weight as to exhaust die 
force, cripple the limbs, and render the heat of a sonthem clime ib- 
supportable. In some circumstances it increased the danger of deitk, 
as in the passage of a river or morass. It was impossible to ccmpd 
an enemy to fight, since the least entrenchment or natural obettde 
could stop such unwieldy assailants. The troops might be kept ii 
constant alarm at night, and either compelled to sleep under annt or 
run the risk of being surprised before they could rivet their plates of 
steel. The French kept on this ponderous armour daring the inde- 
ment night preceding the battle of Agincourt — HaUanCs 3fM 
Ages, 

Education, — A university was founded at Avignon in 1388. In 
1360, the city of Avignon was sold by Queen Joanna of Naples to 
the Pope. In 1377, the papal see was removed from Avignon to Koo^ 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. How old was Charles the Sixth at the death of his h£tietJ mi 
in what year did that event ocjcox ? 

2. By whose dissensions was France distracted during the misoD^ 
of the King? 

3. After what battle did Charles the Sixth take upon hunseif tk 
cares of state ? and what service did he render to his subjeets wU 
caused them to give him the surname of Ze Bien Aimif 

4. What occurred during the King's march into Bretagne, ii 
August, 1391. 

5. Whose quarrels aggravated the mental disease of the king? 

6. How were the French aroused from these contentions ? 

7. When were the battles of Harfleur and Agincoort ? and iHM 
King of England gained these victories ? 

8. What contests were renewed after the departure of TThw 'Bmif 
the Fifth to En^d ? 
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9. Why were the Orleans party called Armagnacs ? 

10. Who was at the head of the Orleans party ? 

11. Where had the Dauphin a conference with John the Fearless, 
Duke of Burgundy ? and what was the fate of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy? 

12. Whom did the son of the murdered Duke of Burgundy assist 
VI his attempts to gain the crown of France ? 

13. When and where was Henry the Fifth married to the daughter 
of Charles the Sixth ? 

14. Did the English king reap the fruits of his conquests ? 

15. How many years did Charles the Sixth reign ? and how many 
years did he pass in a state of insanity ? 

16. Who was proclaimed King of England and France at the 
death of Charles the Sixth ? 

17. For what manufacture was Paris celebrated at this period ? 

18. Where was the linen woven which was imported into England 
fit this period ? and until what period did France and Holland supply 
England with fine linen ? 

19. Why were playing cards invented ? 

20. When was the first theatrical representation in Paris ? 

21. What kind of armour was worn in the fifteenth century? 

22. How many Kings reigned in England during the forty-two 
years* rule of Charles Sie Sixth ? and give their names. 



HENRY THE SIXTH. 

(King of France and England, in whose name the DUKE OF BED^ 
FORD governed as Regent in France until 1429.) 

According to a treaty made between Charles the Sixth and Heniy 
the Fifth of England, after the peace of Troyes, 1420, the kingdoms 
of France and England, after the death of the two monarchs in 1422, 
were clahned for Henry the Sixth (the infiemt son of Henry the Fifth 
and Catherine daughter of Charles the Sixth), to the exclusion of the 
legitimate heir to the French throne, Charles the Dauphin, son of 
Charles the Sixth and Queen Isabella of Bavaria, hoam in 1402. 



FeoTf 
after Chriit. 
1422. 
BKirsT n. J 

or KVOLAKD 

J)VKK or 

BmvroBVt 

Regent. 



}Coteniporarie$ 
in England, 
HSintT TI. 
OLOUCXSTXB, 
Bcgent. 



The year 1422 is ever memorable as the period when the 
exercise of sovereign authority in France and EneJLojaid 
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Charles to the Maid. With La Hire and some of the 
generals of Charles, at the head of a force of 700 men, 
and with a battle-axe suspended from her neck, Joan 
inarched to the siege of Orleans, 1429. Such was 
the superstition of the age, that upon the appearance of 
the Maid with her consecrated banner, the £nglish troops, 
as if inferring a divine Tengeance hung over them, tied 
panic stricken from the ranks, whilst the French, en- 
couraged by the prowess and confidence of Joan, re- 
turned again and again to the charge, obeying the com- 
mands of their new champion with reverential awe. The 
Duke of Bedford, enraged at the unexpected repulse of 
his troops, declared in his letters to the English council, 
that his soldiers had been overcome by a sorceress in the 
shape of a woman. After the English had been forced 
to retreat from Orleans, Joan, accomplishing the second 
part of her mission, marched with Charles to his corona- 
tion at Rheims. Her next scene of action was Compeigne, 
where she was ill supported by the French troops, and 
through some unaccountable treachery was taken prisoner, 
and given up to the Duke of Burgundy. The Inquisition 
demanded her from the duke, and having been tried 
by this tribunal, Joan was condemned as a sorceress 
and a heretic, and sentenced to be burnt alive, which 
cruel and unjust sentence was put into execution at 
Kouen, May 30th, 1451. In 1435, the Duke of Burgundy 
withdrew his alliance from the English, and entered into 
negotiation with King Charles, which unexpected desertion 
is said to have caused the death of the Duke of Bedford. 
From this period, the affairs of the English in France 
rapidly declined, and never were retrieved after the tri- 
umphant entry of Charles the Seventh into Paris, No- 
vember 4th, 1437. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what is the year 1422 memorable ? 

2. According to what treaty did Henry the Sixth succeed to the 
throne of France ? 

3. Who was excluded by that treaty ? 

4. Who governed France as Eegent daring the minority of Henry 
the Sixth ? 
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5. Whom did the English find a most important allj ? 

6. Where had the Dauphin of France secluded himsdf ? 

7. What circumstance roused the Dauphin Charles from lui de> 
spondcncy ? 

8. What did Joan of Arc bdieve herself divinelj commlanoiwilB 
perform ? 

9. What was the result of the Tisit of Joan of Arc to the VtttA 
camp ? 

10. What warlike accoutrements were given to Joan of Arclgf 
Charles? 

11. When was the siege of Orleans? and what was the oondoettf 
the French and English troops ? 

12. Whither did Joan march with Charles to accomi^iish the seooBd 
part of her mission after the retreat of the English from Orleans ? 

13. What was the result of the appearance of the Maid at Gm- 
peigne? 

14. By what tribunal was Joan tried ? and what was her hUi 

15. In what year did the Duke of Burgundy withdraw his aUiaace 
from the English? and what was the consequence of this deseitioa. 



CHARLES THE SEVENTH 

(SURNAMED LB VICTOBIEUX. 

RBIOKED THIRTY-TWO TEARS, COUNTING FROM HIS SNTBT INTO FABB 

AS KISQf Df 14S7. 



Ttart ( Triumphant the French force when led hy the Maid, ) Cotempomi 

after Ckritt. J With ■word and with armour for batUe array d, f ^ Buglmi 

1 Unto Rheima she led forth the French Prince to be crown*d, ( 

[.{Am King Charlea the Seventh wai a monarch renow&'d. } HSrer tl 



1487. 

CHAKLBSTn 



After a banishment of seventeen years, Charles the 
Seventh was restored to the dominions of his ancestoni 
and made a public entry into bis capital, November 4t]^ 
1437. The truce, made between the English and the French 
in 1440, was broken in 1448, when Talbot, the last of the 
brave generals of Henry the Sixth, made an expiring hot 
unsuccessful eflPort to revive the power of the English io 
France. Earl Talbot and his son were slain in 1453, it 
Chatillon, after which defeat, the city of Calais alone re- 
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mained of all the boasted conquests of the Englisb in France. 
Kelieved from the fears of a foreign foe, King Charles the 
Seventh had leisure to attend to the affairs of his kingdom. 
The monarch had the advantage of very able counsellors, 
amongst whom were Jacques Coeur, the merchant (who sup- 
plied Charles the Seventh with money for the maintenance 
of his armies), and Jean Bureau, who effected a reform in 
the management of the royal revenue. The nobles, who had 
been harassed and disunited during the late hostilities, 
rallied around the throne, and aided the sovereign in the 
regulations which he made for the welfare of his people. 
Many towns which had been pillaged and dismantled by 
the English troops were rebuilt and repeopled ; the mer- 
chants could again travel from region to region, the hus- 
bandmen tilled the land, and cultivated their vineyards and 
gardens. Great improvements took place in the military 
service. Charles the Seventh established the companies 
of ordnance, forming a body of 9000 cavalry, which were 
the foundation of the French regular army; and finding 
there was a great want of infantry in France, ordered that 
each village should furnish a foot archer, so that this period 
is signalised as that of the creation of a national infantry. 
By sweeping away the invaders who had so long occupied 
and ravaged the country, Charles the Seventh conferred 
a substantial benefit upon his people, and obtained the 
surname of Le Victorieux. The king had, however, an 
unceasing source of anxiety in the undutiful and disobe- 
dient conduct of his son the Dauphin, afterwards Louis 
the Eleventh. Establishing himself in Dauphine, Louis 
loaded the people with oppressive taxes, and defied the 
authority of his father. Escaping from the just indigna- 
tion of Charles, who had ordered him to be placed under 
arrest, Louis took refuge with the Duke of Burgundy, 
whose kindness he repaid by sowing dissensions between 
him and his son, the Count de Charalois, of whom you 
^vill hear in the succeeding reign. Reports were circu- 
lated that the unnatural heir to the throne had bribed the 
servants of his father to mingle poison with his food. 
Labouring under this dreadful suspicion, the unhappy 
King of France refused all nourishment, and his career, 
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to the great regret of his subjects, terminated Jaly 22wS4 
1461> at the age of fifty .nine years. 

Charles the Seventh married Mary of Anjov» dangbter 
of Louis the Second, titular King of Naples, from which 
marriage Charles the Eighth, grandson of Charles tbe 
Seventh, aspired to the title and dominions of King d 
Italy. The children of Charles the Seventh and Maiy of 
Anjou were: 1. Louis, who succeeded his father; 2. 
Charles, Duke de Berri ; 3. Yolande, married the Dake 
of Savoy ; 4. Catherine, married the Count de Charalois; 
6. Jane, married the Duke de Bourbon ; 6. Magdal^ie^ 
married to the Count de Foix. 

nCFROVEMSITTS IK THIS BEIG-K. 

Manvfacture» — Pottery, — The manufacture of pottery was intro- 
duced into Europe at die commencement of the fifteenth centurr. 
Luca dclla Robbia was the first of European potters, and imitataof 
the arts of the Moors. After the death of Kobbia, Italian pottery w« 
perfected under the Dukes of Urbino, and Bafiaelle and his scholan 
painted designs for plates and vessels, hence the designation Bafiaelle 
ware. — Marrya^a Porcelain and Pottery » 

Remarkable Events. — The capture of Constantinople by the Turta 
in 1453. The Councils of Constance in 1414 and the two subsequent 
years, for the exposition of heresy. John PIuss and Jerome of IVagv 
were condemned to be burnt at these Councils. Huss suffered io 
1415, and Jerome of Prague in 1416. 

Education. — The Universities of Poictiers, Caen in NormandT, 
and Dole in Burgundy, were founded in this reign. 

Literature. — The Chronicles of Froissart, which extend to the yc 
1400, were continued by Monstrelet, a native of Picardy. 

Eminent Men. — Alain Chartier, poet and prose writer, who died 
in 1499, was secretary to Charles the Sixth and Charles the SevoA 
and was employed as ambassador upon some occasions. Jaatf 
Cceur, called the Gresham of France, and one of the richest saljedi 
in Europe, was the great commercial character of this era. He k 
said to have lent seven millions of livres to Charles the Sevcitk 
Coeur, incurring the enmity of the court of Charles the Seventh, «ii 
obliged to quit France for Italy, where he died in 1456. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year was Charles the Seventh restored to the tfanoecf 
his ancestors ? 

2. Who reigned in England at this time? 
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' 3. Who was one of the last of the brave generals of Henry the 
Sixth ? and after the defeats of Chatillon, what citj alone remained 
of the amqtiests of the English in France ? 

4. What improTements took place in the military service during 
the reign of Charles the Seventh ? 

5. What great source of anxiety h^d the king ? 

6. What was the conduct of Louis when he had established him- 
self in Danphine ? 

7. How did Louis repay the kindness of the Duke of Burgundy ? 

8. What caused the death of Charles the Seventh ? 

9. What manufacture was introduced into Europe at this period ? 
and by whom ? 

10. When was the capture of C6nstantinople by the Turks? 

1 1. For what purpose were the Councils of Constance held ? 

12. Who continued the Chronicles of Froissart ? 



LOUIS THE ELEVENTH. 

BEIONED TWENTY-TWO TEABS, 



Ttan (Eleventh Loob, King Charles' nicoeaaor became } ) CvUmponsry 

after Christ. J OppressiTC and cruel, abhorr'd was his name. I in England. 

1461. J Many wars by this monarch's ambition induced, f 

tovia XI, ( Which 'gainst France in Austria great hatred jurodnoed. J xdward jr. 



The character of Louis the Eleventh bears a strong re* 
semblance to that of Richard the Third of England. 
Both kings had a certain sort of ability as rulers, both 
were cruel, vindictive, unscrupulous, and totally deficient 
in natural affection. King Richard the Third plotted the 
death of his nephews, and Louis the Eleventh has not 
only never been cleared from the charge of attempting to 
poison his father, Charles the Seventh, but was suspected 
of having connived at the death of his brother, the Duke 
de Berri, in 1741, from eating a poisoned pench. Like 
Richard the Third, Louis was of mature age when he 
came to the throne of France, being in his thirty-ninth 
year. One of his first acts proved him incapable of either 
gratitude or friendship. This was his treacherous con- 
duct to the Count de Charalois, son of Philip the Good, 
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Duke of Burgundy, who protected Louis under his father^? 
displeasure, and for whom he had professed the greater 
attachment. In 1467, Philip Duke of Burgondj died, 
and his son, Duke Charles, succeeded to his vast wealtk 
and territories. By the marriage of an ancestor of Dob 
Charles with a daughter of the Count of Flanders^ tlie 
dominions of the Duke of Burgundy not only ccHuisted 
of Burgoyne in Burgundy and of Franche Cornt^ within 
the boundaries of modem France, but of nearly theiHioIe 
of the Netherlands, now comprised within the kingdoms of 
Holland and Belgium. Louis, jealous of the power tad 
influence of Duke Charles, fomented disturbances amongst 
his Flemish subjects; but, falling into the power of Uie 
indignant duke, was imprisoned at Peronne, and onlj re* 
leased upon certain conditions, which the crafty monttdi 
never intended to fulfil. After making a truce for niie 
years with Louis, Charles the Bold turned his arms agaiBflt 
the Swiss, and was killed at the battle of Nancy, 1477. 
Previous to this period, in 1475, King Edward the Fourth 
of England brought a large army into France to make ntf 
upon Louis the Eleventh, who had espoused the cause of 
his cousin, Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry the Sixtfc, 
and had promised to assist the Earl of Warwick with i 
fleet to restore King Henry to the throne. With his Mml 
art, Louis the Eleventh attempted to avert thecalamitjof 
an English invasion, and having great skill in finding oit 
the temper and disposition of those with whom he caas 
into contact, he soon discovered the indolent nature d 
Edward the Fourth, and, by skilful negotiation and briberf 
of both the English king and his ministers, prevailed ipoi 
Edward to return to England. A treaty of peace betwea 
the two monarchs was signed at Pequigni, where, thoonk 
Louis called Edward the Fourth his good brother of Eof 
land, he distrusted him so much as to have a grated btf* 
rier placed between them upon the bridge where they ■* 
One of the chief articles of this treaty was the marriip 
of the daughter of Edward the Fourth to the son of Low* 
the Eleventh, the Dauphin of France. How Louis kep^ 
this treaty may be inferred from a treaty of alliaiice it 
afterwards entered into for his son with Mary of Burgan^f 
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daughter of Charles the Bold, who had succeeded to her 
father's wealth and territories. Determined to obtain pos- 
session of the territories, and to get the young duchess into 
his power, Louis showed the letter in which she offered to 
give up herself and her dominions to France, to the Flemish 
deputies at Paris, which roused their indignation, as this 
act had been done without their consent This humiliating 
exposure threw the young duchess into such deep afflic- 
tion that she determined to renounce all connection with 
the treacherous Louis the Eleventh. She was soon after- 
wards married to the Archduke Maximilian, son of the Em- 
peror of Austria, which alliance led to many wars between 
France and Austria. Thus the ambition of Louis de- 
feated itself, and was the cause of much misery to France. 
It is almost impossible to relate the many cruel and bar- 
barous acts of Louis the Eleventh. Mezerai, the historian, 
eays he caused the death of more than 4000 persons by 
torture, and confined the Cardinal de Balue for twelve 
years, in an iron cage so small that he could not stand 
upright. During the latter part of his reign, Louis the 
^Eleventh lived secluded in the castle of Plessis Les Tours, 
-which was strictly guarded with iron gates and watch 
houses, and had spikes of iron planted in the walls, upon 
-which De Comines remarked that the king had made for 
himself an iron cage, only a little larger than that in which 
he immured his victims. Louis the Eleventh died in 
August, 1483, aged 61 years. He was twice married : 
first to Margaret of Scotland ; secondly, to Charlotte of 
Savoy, sister to the Lady Bona of Savoy, whose alliance 
had been sought by the Earl of Warwick for Edward the 
Fourth. 

The children of Louis the Eleventh and Charlotte of 
Savoy were: 1. Charles, who succeeded his father; 2. 
Anne, married to Pierre de Bourbon, Lord of Beaujeu ; 
3. Joan, married the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis 
the Twtjlfth. 

impbovemei;ts ik this eeign. 

Printing was introduced into France in this reign, but books still 
contmued at a very high price ; 120 crowns were given for a volume. 
of Livy, 40 cro\vn8 of gold for the poem of the Komance of tha Bj2»%>4 

u 2 
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Posts and couriers were established in different parts of France ior 
the conveyance of letters. Parliaments established at Dijon and 
Bordeaux. 

Territorial Acquisition, — The provinces of Artois, Hcardv, M«K 
Anjou, Boulogne, Bar, Provence, and Guienne, were added' to thi 
royal territories. 

Eminent Men, — Philip de Gomines, the great historian of the 
middle ages. Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur^ndj. Begnier tf 
Anjou, king of Sicily, father of Margaret, queen of Heniy the ffixtih. 

The French Monarchy The French monarchy, which had been 

increasing in power and dominion since the days of Philip Angns* 
tus, became absolute in thb reign, and the feudal system was at aa 
end. Most of the great fiefs which were held by the rebeUioBS 
nobles in the reign of Philip the First and Louis the Sixth had, bf 
alliance and conquest, gradually lapsed to the crown, and beccme 
the inheritance of the princes of the blood. 

Manufactures — SUk, — Louis the Ninth, Charles the Sevendi,aod 
Louis the Eleventh, endeavoured to improve the commercial leaonrat 
of the nation. The culture of the mulberry-tree was introduced ialB 
France in the reign of Louis the Eleventh, and a silk mann&ctoij 
established at Tours. — M^CviOocL 

In 1148, Greek manufactures of silk were brought by Bogcr 
Guiscard, King of Sicily, to Palermo, where they taught the SIdliaaf 
not only to breed the silkworms, but to spin and weave sUks, whidi 
art was afterwards carried to Italy and Spain, and spread into Fraace 
at the close of the fifteenth century. 

Education. — The University of Valence in Dauphiny founded ii 
this reign, A.D. 1475. 

Literature. — The siege and capture of Constantinople by tk 
Turks, in 1453, by dispersing the exiled Greeks provided many in- 
structors of the tongue ; but, as the Greeks chiefly retreated to Itafy; 
the language was not for a long time studied in any other connKT. 
Theodore Gaza, a learned Greek, who visited Italy during the Vow" 
ficate of Nicholas the Fifth, translated the Greek authors into Liiifc 
The earliest printed Greek book appeared in the Royal Libiaiytf 
France a. d. 1465, at the conunencement of the reign of Looia ^ 
Eleventh. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did Louis the Eleventh come to the throne? and 
what King of England did he resemble in character ? 

2. What charges have been made against Louis the Eleventh? 

3. How old was Louis the Eleventh when he came to the throne? 

4. How did Louis the Eleventh prove himself incapable of eitbtf 
gratitude or MendBhip ? 
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5. Of what proYinces did the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy 
consist ? 

6. Whj did Louis the Eleventh foment disturbances amongst the 
FlemiiBh subjects of Charles Duke of Burgundy? and where was Louis 
the Eleventh imprisoned bj the duke ? 

7. How long was the truce between Charles and Louis? and where 
was Duke Charles lulled ? 

8. What King of England brought an armj into France in 1475 ? 

9. How did Louis the Eleventh avert the calamity of a war with 
England? 

10. Where was a treaty of peace signed between the two mon- 
archs? 

1 1. What was one of the chief articles of this treaty? and how was 
it kept ? 

12. How did Louis act towards the young Duchess of Burgundy ? 

13. Whom did the Duchess of Burgundy marry ? 

14. How many deaths are attributed by the historian Mezerai to 
tiOuis the Eleventh ? 

15. Where did Louis the Eleventh live during the latter part of 
his reign? 

16. What observation does the historian De Comines make upon 
the seclusion of Lonis the Eleventh in the castle of Flessis les Tours ? 

17. How long did Louis the Eleventh reign, and what king was 
Ids cotemporary in England ? 

18. What provinces were added to the crown of France in this 
reign ? and in what part of France were parliaments established? 

19. What important improvements were introduced into France in 
this reign ? 

20. Give an instance of the price of books down to the invention 
of printing. 

21. Who were the eminent men of this period ? 

22. What manufacture was introduced into France during the 
reign of Louis the Eleventh ? 

23. What University was founded in this reign? 

24. When was the siege and capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks? 

25. Where did the Greeks retreat to after this event ? 

26. When did the first printed Greek book appear in the Boyal 
library of France ? 
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TABLE OF 

THE HOUSE OF BURGUNDY. 

Showing how the goTcmments of Flanders, Spain, Naples, and G«^ 
many, became united under one head, under the Emperor Chaiki 
the Fifth. 



Philip De Comities, the great hietorian of the fifteenth and sixkiaA 
centuries {who has given us so graphic a description of the Ufi td 
habits of Louis the Eleventh), dwells upon the impartanve-iff a 
of the heiress of the House of Burgundy y and the influence of 
riage upon the affairs of Europe, 

THE BOYAL HOUSE OF BUBGHNDY. 

1. PHILIP THE BOLD, Duke of Burgundy (founder of the wvew^ 

House of Burgundy), fourth son of King John of France. Ttt 
Duke Philip married Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Flandn 
and heiress of Provence. Duke Philip was thus not onty Lorii^ 
Burgundy and of Franche Comt^ within the boondariet oimokn 
France, but of nearly the whole Netherlands, now comprised witUi 
the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. Duke Philip died in llii 

2. John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, son of Duke Philip. It«* 

the emissaries of this Duke of Burgundy who ^ggnnninatflil tki 
Duke of Orleans in the streets of Paris, November 20tli, 14tfi 
in the reign of Charles the Sixth. John the Fearless was nff- 
dered in 1419, it is said by the conniyance of the Danphii of 
France. 

3. Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. This was the Duke of B«^ 

gundy who joined the English forces during the wars of H«tT 
the Sixth, but afterwards returned to his allegiance to the n>jal 
family of France. Duke Philip died in 1467. 

4. Charles le T^m^raire, or Charles the Bold, or the Rash, son of Phil? 

the Grood, the rival of Louis the Eleventh. Charles the Bold vn 
killed at the battle of Nancy, 1477. 

5. Mar^ of Burgundy, daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold. Ite 

Princess Mary 'marri^ the Archduke Maximilian of Amtiifc 
The government of Burgundy and Holland now passes into tke 
House of Austria. 

The Archduke Philip, son of Mary of Burgundy and Maximilian, off* 
ried Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain ; to' 
after the death of Isabella, the Archduke Philip took possesdoo^ 
Castile. 

Charles the Fifth, son of the Archduke Philip and Joanna, sncceedei 
his grandfather Maximilian, in 1519, as Emperor of German vti' 
sovereign of Holland. Charles the Fifth was also King of Spaio'* 

• The Archduke Philip died in 1607. Ferdinand of Aragon govern*^ 
Castile in the name of his grandson, Charles the Fifth, at this time oo^ 
seven yeiirs old. The umon q{ xYi^ crowns of Castile and Aragon iff* 
place in 1479. 
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Mexico, and Peru, in right of his mother Joanna. The kingdom 
of Naples having finall}' fallen into the hands of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, at the termination of the long struggle between the 
Aragonese dynasty and that of Anjou, Naples was also included 
in this inheritance. 

Such was the result of the marriage to which De Comines alludes, 
which gave such a preponderance of power to Austria and Spain, and 
which power France struggled to resist, in the reigns of four of her 
monarchs, Henry the Second, Francis the Second, Henrv the Fourth, and 
Louis the Thirteenth, when the vigorous measures of Richelieu tended to 
the humiliation of Austria. At the abdication of Charles the Fifth, in 
1565 (after the death of his mother Joanna, whose existence had been 
long clouded bv mental disease), the crowns of Spain and Naples, and his 
dominions in Glanders, were resigned by Charles to his son Philip, and 
the empire of Germany to his brother Ferdinand. Thus Philip the 
Second, the King of Spain, was, in the sixteenth century, possessed of 
territories in extent and wealth unequalled by any potentate of Europe. 
This was Philip the Second, whose gold and influence upheld the Roman 
Catholic League in France, and who considered himself secure of the con- 
quest of England when he fitted out ** The invincible Armada." It was 
this Philip, whose minister, the Duke of Alva, was abhorred for his cruelties 
to the Protestants in the Low Countries, which cruelties roused the indig- 
nation of England, and so exasperated the Flemings that, after a disastrous 
war, they threw off their allegiance to Spain, and erected themselves into an 
independent state. At the head of the party who revolted against Spain 
was the Prince William of Orange, the renowned ancestor of William the 
Third ; so that the marriage of Mary oi Burgundy, by calling forth the 
•nergies of the warlike head of the house of Orange against her great- 
grandson, Philip of Spain, had its influence upon England, as strengthen- 
ing the Protestant interest in Europe, and preparing for England a ruler 
who was the guardian of her civil and religious rights. 
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CHARLES THE EIGHTH 

(SURNAMED l'aIFFABLE.) 

REIONED FIFTEEN TEARS. 



Tears 

after Christ. 

1483. 

CHABUSVUI. 



( By Eighth Charlec his father's ambition wai shandU ) 

J To Italy's fair land he for conquest repaired ; f 

J As heir of Anjou made a claim to Naples' throne. | 

( At first triumphant, but at length o'erthrown. I 



KICBAAD ft 
BMXKttU 



Charles the Eighth was the son of Louis the Eleventli 
Being but thirteen years of age at the death of his fathei^ 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late king, was chosen B^ent 
She was energetic, ambitious, and had much of the dipb 
matic talents of her father. Upon his marriage witk 
Anne of Bretagne*, Charles took upon himself the cam 
of state ; and, complying with the entreaties of Ludovieo 
Sforza, commenced an expedition into Italy. The Fr^idk 
monarch believed himself destined to revive the glories d 
Charlemagne, and in the acquisition of the throne of 
Naples saw only the commencement of a triumphant ca- 
reer. The rapid and almost unopposed success of tbe 
French army, the pusillanimous flight of AJphonso ^ 
Second, King of Naples, whom the prognostics of astro* 
logers and superstitious presages had terrified into vt 
abandonment of his throne, appeared to confirm the bril- 
liant expectations of Charles the Eighth. But soon the 
tide of success turned. The perfidious Sforza (who is 
said to have poisoned his nephew) entered into a eon- 
federacy with the Pope and the Venetians to drive Chariei 
out of Italy and force him to retreat into France. 1ft 
the year 1496, Ferdinand, son of Alphonso, was reinstated 
upon the throne of Naples, and nothing remained of tke 
boasted conquests of the King of France. Upon his re- 
turn to his dominions a great reform took place in die 

* By this alliance the important fief of Bretagne was united to the civff> 
of France. 
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character and administration of Charles the Eighth. He 
appeared to have discovered the unsatisfactory result of a 
life devoted to pleasure ; he planned financial reforms, the 
reduction of the court expenditure, and the abolition of 
ecclesiastical pluralities. It is to be lamented that he was 
prevented accomplishing all his laudable resolutions. On 
Palm Sunday, 1498, he was seized with apoplexy, whilst 
conversing with his consort. He expired in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age and sixteenth of his reign. The 
historian, De Comines, pronounces Charles the Eighth to 
have been the '^ most courteous and gentle prince that ever 
existed." There were no heirs from the marriage of 
Charles the Eighth and Anne of Bretagne. 

IMFBOVEMEirTS IN THIS AEIGN. 

ArtiUeiy. — The French made the principal improyements at thi9 
period in the constmction of artillery. They cast their cannon 
smaller, placed them on lighter carriages, and used balls of iroju 
Ihej invented portable arms for a single soldier, which, though 
clumsy in comparison with their present state, gave an augury of 
prodigious revolution in the military art. John of Burgundy, in 1 4 1 1 , 
nad 4000 hand cannons, as they were called, in his army. — HaUanCa 
Middle Ages, 

QUESTIONS FOE EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did Charles the Eighth come to the throne ? and 
who was chosen Regent ? 

2. Whom did Charles the Eighth marry ? 

3. What expedition was conmienced by Charles upon the entreaties 
of Lndovico Sforza ? 

4. Whose glories did Charles the Eighth feel himself destined to 
revive, in his expedition to Italy ? 

6. How did the tide of success turn in this expedition ? 

6. I|i what year was Ferdinand, the son of Alphonso, reinstated 
upon tlie throne of Naples ? 

7. How did Charles the Eighth conduct himself upon his return to 
fais kingdom ? 

8. What disease occasioned the death of Charles the Eighth ? and 
how long did he reign ? 

9. Who were the kings of England at this time ? 

10. What is the character given of Charles the Eighth by the 
historian, De Comines ? 
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LOUIS THE TWELFTH. 

(SUBNAMED LE FERE DU PEUPLE,) 
REXOITBD SBVEKTESN TEAB& 



( Maeh belor'd wm TwelAh Loaii, of Orleans the Mm, ) 

, J Who fair Miy Tudor of England hath won ; f 

j Like hia sire, m the South Louia victory sought, ( 

(. The gx«at Duke of Milan into bondage he brought. j 



Tear$ 

e^fier Christ. J Who fair Mary Tudor of England hath won ; ~' ( ffT^gtairf 

1498. j Like hia aire, m the South Louia victory sought, ( HBnr til 

LOUIS xn. ( The great Duke of Milan into bondage he brought. I hkjtbt tid. 



Louis the Twelfth, late Duke of Orleans, was the great- 
grandson of Charles the Fifth, and the nearest heir to the 
throne of France at the death of Charles the Eighth. As 
Duke of Orleans, Louis had been the object of jealousf 
and animosity to Louis the Eleventh and his successor, 
and was treated with coldness and distrust by the ministen 
of these sovereigns. All former offences were generousif 
forgiven by the new monarch, who observed, " The IHng 
of France does not avenge the wrongs of the Duke d 
Orleans.** Following the career of Charles the Eighth, 
Louis the Twelfth laid claim to dominion in Italy, and 
made an easy conquest of the duchy of Milan. Li thia 
conflict Ludovico Sforza was betrayed into the hands of the 
French by the treachery of the Swiss soldiers, and beiw; 
taken prisoner by La Tremouille (the French commanderi 
was, by the orders of Louis the Twelfth, confined for life 
in the castle of Loches. Li 1508, the French montrch 
entered into the league of Cambray, which was formed by 
Pope Julius the Second, the Emperor Maximilian, and the 
King of Aragon, against the republic of Venice. Louis the 
Twelfth gained a battle over the Venetians at Aquadel, in 
1509. Soon afterwards he was at variance with Pope 
Julius the Second, who allied himself with Ferdinand of 
Aragon and the Venetians, against France, whose united 
forces were defeated by Louis at the conflict of Rayenoat 
in 1512. The Italian wars of Louis the Twelfth lasted 
fifteen years, during which period Genoa revolted, Feidi* 
nand of Aragon was placed upon the throne of Napte 
and Maximilian, the son of Ludovico Sforza, recovend 
Milan. Against tVie "E*i\«\\a\v mwi^x^V^ Henry the Eighth 
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(who had allied himself with the Emperor of Germany )j 
the arms of Louis were also misuccessful, at an engagement 
termed the battle of the Spurs, after which Terouenne and 
Tournay surrendered to the English. Peace was made with 
England at the end of the year 1514, which was cemented 
by the marriage of Louis the Twelfth, now nearly sixty 
years of age, with the Princess Mary of England, daughter 
of Henry the Seventh, at this time in her seventeenth year. 
It is supposed that the fashionable hours and amusements 
introduced to please the young bride, hastened the death 
of Louis the Twelfth, who had been for some time in 
a declining state of health. This event occurred two 
months after his marriage with the English Princess, 
January 1st, 1515, and leaving no male heirs, the suc- 
cession to the crown of France devolved upon Francis 
Count d'Angouleme, the cousin of the late king. The 
name of " The Father of his People *' was given to Louis 
the Twelfth at the commencement of his reign, when he 
set aside some of the unjust exactions of Louis the Ele- 
venth. The Princess Mary of England was the third 
consort of King Louis the Twelfth. He had married 
previously, first, Joan, daughter of Louis the Eleventh, 
from whom he was divorced by a dispensation from Pope 
Alexander the Sixth ; secondly, in 1499, Anne of Bre- 
tagne, the widowed Queen of Charles the Eighth. 

The children of Louis the Twelfth and his second wife- 
Anne of Bretagne were two daughters. First, Anne, mar- 
ried to her cousin the Count d'Angouleme. Second, 
Ren^e, married Hercules d'Este, Count of Ferrara. The 
king having left no son, his cousin Francis, Count d'An- 
gouleme, was the nearest male heir to the crown. 

IMFBOVEMBirFS TUT THIS BEIGN. 

Manufaetures — Lace. — The manufactnre of lace soon followed that 
of silk in France. The productions of Valenciennes and Brussels were 
successfdlly imitated. An ounce weight of Flanders thread sold in 
London for 4/., and when manufactured produced 40/. 

Pontifical Government in the I4th and 15th Centuries. — The 14th 
century is memorable as the period of the great schism in the Boman 
Catholic Church respecting the election of Popes. The councils of 
Bome, Pisa, and Avignon were divided in their opinions, and in the 
year 1409 there were three Popes at one time. The acivvsKv, c.q\dss^<scl<;s£(N!^ 
m the year 1376, was not finally terminated v\t\\a\. WIT 
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There were four occupants of the Papal chair daring the reign of 
Louis the Twelfth. Alexander the Sixth, and Julius the Third, ^dio 
both died in 1503. were succeeded by Julius the Second and Leo 
the Tenth. Both Julius and Leo were great patrons of literature and 
the fine arts. The first stone of the cathedral of St. Peter, at Borne, was 
laid by Pope Julius the Second, April 18th, 1506. A great portion 
of St. Peter's was built hj Michael Angelo, who was succeeded hj 
the architect Vignola. St. Peter's was completed in 1629. 

Eminent Men, — The Chevalieif Bayard, the Duke de LongneyilH 
La Tremouille, and the celebrated Gascon de Foix (the faTomite 
nephew of Louis the Twelfth), who was killed at the age of twentj- 
three, at the battle of Bavenna. Cardinal d'Amboise was tiie 
minister of Louis the Twelfth. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was Louis the Twelfth ? and in what year did he come to 
the throne ? 

2. To whom had Louis the Twelfth been an object of jealousy aoft 
animosity ? 

3. How did he show his forgiving disposition ? 

4. What country was invaded by Louis the Twelfth ? 

5. Who was betrayed into the hands of the French t>y the C9^ 
quest of Milan ? 

6. Where was Ludovico Sforza confined ? 

7. In what year did Louis the Twelfth enter into the league of 
Cambray ? and what monarchs were united with the King of "Fnam 
in this league ? 

8. With what pope was Louis the Twelfth at variance ? and witk 
whom did this pope unite himself against the King of France ? 

9. Who gained the battle of Bavenna. 

10. How long did the Italian wars of Lonis the Twelfth continoef 
and what changes occurred during this period ? 

11. Against what English monarch were the arms of Louis lbs 
Twelfth unsuccessful ? 

12. When was peace made with England? and how was thii 
peace cemented ? 

13. How long did Louis the Twelfth survive his marriage widi te 
PHncess Mary of England ? 

14. What name was given to Louis the Twelfth at the cammenee^ 
ment of his reign ? 

15. What kmgs reigned in England at this time ? 

16. What manufacture succeeded that of silk in France ? 

17. At what period did the great schism of the Popes comnMoeef 
and in what year were there three Popes at one time? 

18. In what year was the cathedral of St. Peter's, at Rome, 
d and completed? aad who built the greater portion of it? 



^^18. 
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FEANCIS THE FIEST. 

BEIGNED THIRTY-TWO YEARS. 



Tean ( Charlei the Fifth and brave Frandi were rivali for power. ) CfiUmporwKy 
afUr ChriU. J To the French King how fatal waa Payia'f hourl I in Engkutdt 

U15. J By the Emperor in Spain he a captive detain'd ; C 

rSAHCis .. (what Joy throughout France when hii freedom regain'dt } bxkbt mi. 



Francis the First, the cousin of the late king, was 
in his twenty-first year when he came to the throne. His 
former title was Count d'Angouleme. His claim to the 
crown of France was derived from Louis Duke of Orleans, 
the second son of Charles the Fifth. Louis Duke of Or- 
leans married Valentina, daughter of Gian Galeazzo Vis- 
conti Duke of Milan, and their descendants of the House 
of Orleans, Louis the Twelfth and Francis the First, laying 
claim, through this marriage, to the territory of Milan 
was the cause of the long calamities of Italy during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The brilliant court of 
Francis the First formed a great contrast with that of his 
predecessor. He was one of the handsomest monarchs of 
his time, brave, eloquent, and accomplished; and his frank, 
generous, and confiding disposition won all hearts. Soon 
after his accession Francis carried his arms into Italy, where 
the victory of Marignano gave him, for a time, possession of 
Milan. A new object of ambition now opened before the 
enterprising monarch. By the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, in 1519, the throne of Germany was left 
vacant, and Francis was determined to become a candi- 
date for the imperial dignity, in opposition to Charles the 
Fifth, King of Spain, the grandson of Maximilian. Both 
sovereigns had vast territories and great influence ; yet 
although the contest was carried on with all outward ap- 
pearance of amity, Francis was deeply mortified when the 
politic and sagacious Charles was proclaimed the success- 
ful competitor. A long and complicated war with the 
Emperor betrayed his disappointment, aadYv^^xA^w^NA^ 
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to secure the friendship of the King of England, to 
strengthen his influence against his adversary. The meet- 
ing of Francis and Henry the Eighth, in 1520, at Ardres, 
near Calais, was of so magnificent a kind as to be referred to 
as " The Field of the Cloth of Gold," the monarchs vying 
with each other in the splendonr of their attendants aDda^ 
coutrements, and, by tournaments and fetes*, reviving the 
pomp of the days of chivalry. The sovereigns of Franee 
and England separated after this intervie^w, with expres- 
sions of mutual good-will ; but the esteem which Heorj 
had conceived for Francis was soon obliterated by the po- 
litic Charles the Fifth, who was seconded by Wolsey in 
his attempts to secure the favour of the capricious Henijt 
and who paid a visit to the English king f upon his retoro 
from Calais, where the meeting had been held with Franeis. 
The pleasures of the tournament were followed by tb« 
horrors of war ; hostilities were carried on between Franoi 
and the Emperor Charles in Italy and the Liow Countries* 
The fine army of Francis was unexpectedly deprived rf 
the services of its most able commander, the Constable de 
Bourbon, who, forgetting the claims of his country in In« 
determination to revenge the arrogant and unjust treat* 
ment which he had received from the mother of Francia, 
Louisa of Savoy, offered his sword to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. The valour and military experience of Bourbon 
were ill supplied by Bonnivet, to whom Francis gave the 
command of the French army, and by whose indiscreet 
advice he undertook the siege of Pavia. Previous to this 
encounter, Francis had the satisfaction of seeing the 
generals of Charles, Bourbon and Pescara, retreat froiD 
Milan. Instead of pursuing the flying enemy, or waiting to 
reinforce the dismembered troops, the impetuous Francis, 
elated with his former success, advanced in the begin- 

* A tournament was a meeting of a nnmber of knights in a ceitiiB 
place, who challenged each other to combat, and endeavonred to nnhone 
each other. The places where the tournaments were held, were m l M liM 
or enclosed ground set apart for the combat Sovereigns, nobles* «^ 
ladies were assembled in galleries around the lists. Prizes were awaidad 
by ladies to victorious kniglits. Tournaments were instituted in 919L 

f The Queen of England, Catherine of Aragon, was aunt to Ckarit* 
the Fifth. 
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ning of the year 1525 to Pavia, declaring that he would 
never stir from the walls of the citj until he had taken it. 
Inspiriting bis troops by his daring valour, and rushing 
into the heat of the contest, Francis fought when victory 
was hopeless, and refused to surrender until the swords of 
the Spaniards were at his throat. The dead bodies of Bon- 
liivet and La Tremouille lay, with 10,000 Frenchmen, upon 
the field of battle, and the chivalrous monarch of France 
found himself compelled to submit to a fate worse than 
death, in falling into the hands of the Emperor Charles. 
The conditions proposed for his release by the implacable 
Emperor were indignantly rejected by the high-spirited 
Francis, but a year's imprisonment in Spain, and the in- 
effectual attempts of the Queen Mother and Henry the 
Eighth to procure his liberation, induced the dispirited 
captive to give a reluctant assent to the propositions of 
Charles, which were embodied in the treaty of Madrid, 
signed in 1526.* Having escaped from the scene of his 
bitter humiliation, and from the power of the pitiless 
Charles, Francis, upon reaching the frontier of his king- 
dom, was unable to restrain his delight at the sight of his 
French subjects. Waving his cap over his head, he ex- 
claimed, with joyful emotion, "I am yet a king." Ac- 
clamations and festivals greeted the return of the valiant 
monarch to Paris. Most rapturous was the welcome of 
his mother and sister. From these congratulations, 
Francis was, however, soon disturbed by the mandate of 
the implacable Charles, insisting upon the fulfilment of 
the treaty. Francis alleging that promises made in pri- 
son were not binding, war was again renewed, which 
continued until 1529, when peace was negotiated by 
X«ouisa of Savoy, and Margaret, the aunt of the Emperor. 
This peace was called the treaty of Cambray, in which it 
was stated that Francis should give up all claims upon 
Italy and Flanders, and that the sons of Francis, who had 

* The conditions of the treaty signed at Madrid, 1526, were that 
Francis should marry Eleanor, the sister of Charles, that he should re- 
linquish his pretensions to Naples and Milan, and resign Burgundy to the 
Emperor. The first propositions of the Emperor were that Francis should 
reinstate Bourbon in his rights, and resign Burgundy to the Emperor, and 
confer upon liim Provence and Dauphin^ as an indeyendeKit %KSH<%x€\\g!L^« 
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been sent to Spain as hostages for the fulfilment of ^ 
treaty of Madrid, should be liberated upon the paymfflt 
of a ransom of 12,000 crowns. This sum having ben 
conveyed to Spain, the young princes, Francis and Henrf, 
returned to France, accompanied by the Emperor's sister, 
Eleanor, who soon after became the bride of Francis the 
First. France at length enjo3ring an interval of peace, W 
monarch availed himself of the opportunity to embelUflk 
the capital, to encourage learning, and diffuse a taste for 
the fine arts. Science and the arts had, until this r&ga, 
made but little progress in France, and were just begin- 
ning to advance beyond the limits of Italy where they had 
revived. The pencils of Leonardo da Vinci and othff 
unrivalled artists of Italy were employed to decorate the 
palaces of Francis the First. Learned men were invited to 
court, familiarly employed in business, and raised to offioei 
of dignity. The accomplished monarch, who had acquired 
for himself the title of Kestorer of Letters and the Arts, wis 
however destined to enjoy but a short interval of repose. 
Again, in the year 1544, he was engaged in hostilities wift 
the Emperor Charles, who now found an ally in the fickle 
Henry the Eighth. The ambitious designs of Chariefl 
and Henry were defeated by the bravery and sagacitf of 
the Dauphin Francis, who, to the great regret of his 
parents and the nation, died of the plague in 1546. Peace 
was made between Henry and Francis in 1546, and in the 
following year, 1547, both the French and the English 
monarch were called to their great account. 

THE REFORMATION. 

The doctrines of Luther found their way into France 
in this reign ; but those who were advocates of the re- 
formed religion, were obliged to conceal their opinions^ 
or be treated with great severity. Calvin, a native of 
Picardy, in France, almost as mighty in defence of 
Christian truth as Luther, had settled at Greneva, which 
soon became one of the strongholds of the Protestants. 
The contiguity of Switzerland to France, and the facilitj 
of intercourse between the two countries, increased and 
strengthened tke uumbex of French Pi*ote8tant8. This 
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was not the first time, you will recollect, that the 
French had shown resistance to the power of Rome. The 
Albigenses, who dwelt in the south of France, and who 
underwent such horrible persecutions in the thirteenth 
century, were the precursors of Protestantism in France, 
as the followers of Wickliffe were in England. The in- 
crease of the heretics, as the Protestants were called in 
the time of Francis the First, caused alarm to that gay 
and luxurious monarch, and severe laws were instituted 
against them. No one could have supposed that in the 
introduction of a young girl of fourteen as Duchess of 
Orleans at the court of the magnificent Francis, would 
arise the most powerful enemy of the new sect. This 
was Catherine de Medicis, daughter of Lorenzo Duke 
d'Urbino, grandson of the great Lorenzo de Medicis. At 
this time the heir to the throne, the eldest son of Francis 
tlie First (a youth possessed of many of the popular quali- 
ties of his father), was in the full vigour of health, and no 
one would have imagined that they beheld in the Duke 
and Duchess of Orleans the future sovereigns of France. 
Fond of pleasure, entering with avidity into the gaieties 
of a court, endowed with powers of dissimulation which 
enabled her to conceal the violence of her passions, the 
evil qualities of Catherine remained unsuspected until 
her accession to power as Regent of France. 

Francis the First was twice married ; first to Claude of 
France, afterwards to Eleanor of Austria. The children 
of Francis the First and Claude of France were three 
sons and two daughters : viz. L Francis, died in 1536 ; 
2. Henry, who succeeded his father ; 3. Charles Duke of 
Orleans, who died in 1545 ; 4. Magdalene, married James 
the Fifth of Scotland ; 5. Margaret, married to the Duke 
of Savoy. 

IMPBOVBMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Public Buildings, — The city of Paris was greatly embellished by 
the taste of Francis the First. The palace of Fontainbleau was 
erected by Francis the First. The palace of St. Germain's, com- 
menced by Charles the Fifth, was almost entirely rebuilt. The palace 
of the Louvre, commenced by Philip Augustus, was rc-erected by 
Francis the Fhrst. The front of the Louvre was addfed m \^'^%. 'Ytia 

X 
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largest ship cyer seen in Franco was built in this rdgn j h wtt SON 
tons harden, and caUed La Grande Fran9ai8e. 

Manufactures. — The manufacture of tapestry was comme&eed ii 
Franco in this reign, hj Giles Gobelin, who introdaced the beaotiiBl 
scarlet dye. The tapestries which adorned the palaces of Francis At 
First were the most simiptuous in Europe. Silk manafactures nm 
established at Lyons. 

Printing. — Great progress was made at this era in the art of pfint' 
ing, introduced into France during the reign of Louis the TwdfiL 
The labours of the brothers Etienne or Stephens (a family of leaiMd 
printers) were encouraged by Francis the First. Henrj Stepte 
who died at Lyons in 1589, published the Greek Thesaurus and miBf 
other classical works. Robert Stephens was the editor and printer of 
the Hebrew Bible, the Latin Bible, and the Greek New Teetamot 
The Engliiih Bible, printed by Grafton at Paris in this reign in 1SS8, 
was (with the exception of a few copies) burnt by the orden of tks 
Liquisition. 

Eminent Men, — Marshal Montluc, Marshal de Montmoiend, i^ 
distinguished themselves at Marignano and Paria. The chenfiff 
Bayard, celebrated for his valour and humanity, called the ha^ 
** saus peur et sans reproche," was a prominent character itm 
period. Bayard entered into the service of Charles the Eighth, ^ 
was actively engaged in the Italian wars of that monarch and Lovi 
the Twelfth. He was killed during the retreat of Bonniyet, in Iti|fi 
in 1524. The Chevalier Bourbon, Bonnivet, and La TromouiD^ 
were also great military commanders. Ramus, the eminent pnAV 
of philosophy, La Place the historian, Clement Marot the p<A 
Rabelais the satirist, rank among the celebrated men of France M tls 
era, distinguished, with that of Henry the Eighth in England, wi 
Charles the Fifth in Germany, as the period of the ** revival of Ictteft"*, 

The Order of the Jesuits, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a native < 
Spain, arose in the reign of Francis the First. 

Education, — A new college was added to the University of PB« 
by Francis the First The University of Besan9on in Bmgni^ 
founded in 1540. 

Territorial Acquisition, — Canada became a province of Fhmceii 
the reign of Francis the First, who sent out Jacques Cartier MiIob*>^ 
to reconnoitre the country. The colony was established in 15H 
upon the principal river then called Canada, now known hj ^ 
name of the St. Lawrence. The city of Quebec was built bj^ 
French in 1608. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did Francis the First come to the throne! ^ 
what was his former title ? 

* For the men of genius in Europe at this era, see reign of Hcoiy^ 
Eighth, in the Historf Q£¥.ii^\«xi^ 
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2. Erom whom did Francis the First derive his claim to the throne of 
SVance? and what marriage was the cause of great calamities in Italy? 

3. What was the character of Francis the First ? 

4. In what country did Francis the First commence warlike opera- 
tions ? and what hattle gave the French possession of Milan ? 

5. By whose death was the throne of Germany left vacant ? and 
who were candidates for the imperial dignity ? 

6. Who was proclaimed the successful competitor ? 

7. Over what other countries did the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
alternately become sovereign ? and trace the descent of this monarch 
from Mary of Burgundy. (See Table of the House of Burgundy.) 

8. Whose friendship did Francis the First endeavour to secure, to 
strengthen his influence against the Emperor Charles the Fifth ? 

9. What was the meeting between Francis the First and Henry the 
ilighth, in 1520, called? 

10. What is a tournament ? 

11. Where was the meeting between Francis the First and Henry 
the Eighth held ? 

12. Who obUterated the esteem which Henry the Eighth con- 
ceived for Francis the First ? 

13. In what countries were hostilities carried on between Francis 
the First and the Emperor Charles the Fifth ? 

14. What was the name of the general of whose services the 
IVench were nnexpectedly deprived ? and what was the cause of this 
general's desertion ? 

15. By whose advice was the siege of Favia undertaken? and 
what rash resolution did Francis the First make when he advanced 
towards Favia ? 

16. What French generals were killed at the battle of Favia? and 
what was the fate of Francis the First ? 

17. How long was Francis imprisoned in Spain before he gave his 
consent to the propositions embodied in the treaty of Madrid ? 

18. What were the terms of the treaty of Madrid ? 

19. What was the exclamation of Francis upon reaching the 
fironticr of his kingdom ? 

20. Who negotiated for peace when war was again renewed 
between Charles and Francis in 1529 ? 

21. What were the terms of this peace ? 

22. How did Francis the First avail himself of the interval of 
peace? 

23. From what country were artists employed to decorate the 
palaces of Francis the First ? 

24. What title did Francis the First acquire from his encourage- 
ment of science and learned men ? 

25. By whom were the ambitious designs of Charles the Fifth and 
Francis defeated, when hostilities were recommenced, 1544 ? 

26. How long did Henry the Eighth and Francis the First survive 
this period? 

X 2 
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27. How long did Francis the First reign ? and Ibr wbit is Ml 
rclgn and that of Henij the Eighth in England, and Chudei Ai 
Fifth of Germany, memorable ? (See note, Eminent Men.) 

28. Name the eminent men in France at this period. (SeexMt^ 
Eminent Men.) 

29. Whoso doctrines found their way into France at this em? ni 
what great advocate of the Beformation settled at Geneva ? 

30. Was this the first time that the French had shown renfltm 
to the power of Rome ? 

31. What great enemy of the Ftotestants was introdnoed tt fte 
court of France at this period ? 

32. What palaces were built by Francis the First ? and tM 
manufactures introduced in this reign ? 

33. Who founded the Order of the Jesuits ? 

34. What territorial acquisition was made in this reign ? and idili 
was the city of Quebec bmlt ? 



HENRY THE SECOND. 

REIGNED TWELVE TEARS. 



rears \ jij^^ g^eat Duke of Golae Henry'i honour malntain'd, "^ ' 

i^fler Christ, f By hU valour wm Calais from England obtain'd. f 

1547. f To Catherine Medicis King Henry allied, r 

'HBiTBYii. J For her cruelty famed, and inordinate pride. J 

Henbt the Second was the second son of Francis tk 
First and his consort Claude of France. He was one d 
the young princes who had been sent as hostages for thtf 
father's safety to Spain, in 1526, and was detained ^ta» 
years in confinement bj the implacable Charles the Fiflk. 
Henry's companion, the Dauphin, died, as you will reeol* 
lect, a year before his father. Henry the Second hd 
neither the energy, ambition, nor the talents of Fnundi 
the First ; he was easily influenced by those who woall 
minister to his pleasures, or coincide in his caprices. Ss 
you will not be surprised that this reign is more memo* 
rable by the actions of great men of the era, than by tbt 
abilities or good government of the sovereign. Thi* 
very prominent characters at this period were Fnadi 
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Duke of Gnise, his brother the Cardinal of Lorraine, with 
the Constable Montmorenci, who represented one of the 
most ancient and illustrious families in France.* The 
Constable had a nephew, the Admiral de Coligny, who had 
distinguished himself in the wars in Spain f, but who was 
defeated by the Spaniards at the battle of St. Quentin (a 
town in the heart of France, of which the Admiral was 
the governor). The loss of St. Quentin was considered 
a very untoward event by the French, but it was in a 
great measure retrieved by the valour of the Duke of 
Guise, who performed the daring exploit of attacking the 
English garrison at Calais, whose numbers had been re- 
duced during the winter season. The Duke of Guise» 
who was informed of this circumstance, made a sudden 
and unexpected assault upon the castle with 3000 troops, 
and forced the garrison to retreat. A fleet having been 
sent from France to block up the entrance of the harbour, 
all the measures of the governor. Lord Wentworth, were 
unavailing, and in less than eight days the Duke of Guise 
recovered a city which had been for 200 years in pos- 
session of the English, and was the most valuable acqui- 
sition of Edward the Third. This conquest was peculiarly 
consoling to the French, but a deep mortification to the 
English and their Queen, Mary (consort of Philip the 
Second of Spain), who did not long survive this disastrous 
event, which occurred January 8th, 1558. The capture 
of the city of Met^ by the Duke of Guise, in 1552 fat 

* This illastrions family prodaced constables, marshals, admirals, and 
gnat men in every department of state. Matthew de Montmorenci, sur- 
named the Great, who distinguished himself during the wars of Philip 
An^ustus, was the ancestor of the chamberlains and marshals of France 
dunng the reigns of Philip the Third, John, Charles the Fifth, and 
Cfaarles the Seventh. The Constable and Marshd de Montmorenci, who 
signalised himself at the battle of Marignano and in other conflicts 
during the reigns of Francis the First and Henry the Second, was suc- 
ceeded by his sons Francis, Henry, and Charles, marshals and constables 
of France, and by his grandson Henry, admiral of France during the 
reign of Louis the Thirteenth. 

f In ancient governments the posts of admiral and general were held by 
the same person. During the tumult of the civil wars Coligny sometimes 
acted as admiral, sometimes as general ; just as in England Blake and 
Bal^B^ were distinguished as soldiers and naval commanders, and Gene- 
ral l£)nk and Prince Bupert had the command of tLeetft. 

x3 
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wliich period Henry the Second was allied with Maunoe 
of Saxonj and the Frotestant party, against the I^npenv 
Charles the Fifth), was considered a most advantageooi 
conquest for France. Upon this occasion the celebrated 
Catherine de Medicis, the wife of the King, was appointed 
Regent during the absence of her husband with the army. 
The abdication of Charles the Fifth, in 1555, put an end 
to the conflict with Henry, and the division of the vast 
dominions of the Emperor between his brother * and 80i^ 
raised the position of France as a European power. Hm 
fame and ascendancy which the Duke of Guise had ob- 
tained by his brilliant conquests, were augmented by the 
marriage of the Dauphin to his niece, the young Queen of 
Scotland. The year after the taking of Calais^ peace wif 
made between Henry and Philip of Spain, and two mtf^ 
riages were agreed upon : the one between Philips a 
widower since the death of Mary of England, and IJia* 
beth, Henry's eldest daughter; the other between Ha^ 
garet, the King's sister, and the Duke of Savoy. At I 
splendid tournament given upon this occasion thekin^ 
entering the lists, was wounded by the lance of the Comi 
Montgomeri, and, after lying without speech or sense ftr 
eleven days, expired July 10th, 1559, in his forty-first 
year. 

Henry the Second married Catherine, daughter of 
Lorenzo de Medicist, and had four sons and three daughter 
viz. : 1. Francis, who succeeded him. 2. Charles, ata>* 

* See Table of the House of Bai^ndy. 

f The entertainments which celebrated the pablic entry of Hiemy Ai 
Second and his Queen, Catherine de Medicis, into Paris, in 1549^ wen 
followed by the burning of several heretics. Alluding to these barbirite 
and the alliance of Henry with Prince Maurice of Saxony, an emiBeot 
historian observes : ** In the resistance to Austria and Spaui, the Franek 
government were at no one time contendineeither for Christian tnA* 
civil freedom." "With France," observes Dr. Arnold, ''itwasapoi^ 
territorial or external contest, and this was well shown by the coadadtf 
Francis the First and his son Henry the Second, who burnt French fn- 
testants in Paris whUst they were allying themselves with theProteitaiti 
of Germany. So again, during the Tnirty Years* War, the veiy PiikMw 
who mainly contributed to the establishment of Protestantism in Qt' 
many, on a perfectly equal footing by the treaty of Westphalia, wm tki 
very man who threw his mole across the harliour of Rochelleb and ^ 
stroyed the last Btronghold of Protestantism in Fnmce.** 
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wards King Charles the Ninth. 3. Henry, Duke of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry the Third. 4. Francis, Due d'Alengon, 
afterwards Duke of Anjou. 5. Elizabeth, married Philip 
the Second of Spain. 6. Claude, married the Duke of 
Lorraine. 7. Margaret, married Henry Bourbon of Na- 
varre, afterwards Henry the Fourth. 

IMPBOVEMENTS IN THIS BEION. 

Inventions. — SUk Stockings. — The invention of knit silk-stockings 
came, according to some writers, from France, according to others, 
from Italy. The first pair of silk stockings worn in France was by 
Henry the Second, in 1547. 

Domestic Architecture of the Sixteenth Century. — French Chateaux, 
— In the exterior of the French chateaux a perpetual repetition was 
preserved of towers and turrets, consisting of heavy parts not con- 
nected by any regular design, but detached from each other by forti- 
fied wallB, and crowned with immense roofs, either obtusely conical, 
or spread out at length as if under a pavilion which contained several 
distinct floors, occupying at least one third of the total elevation. 
The ground floor was still higher in the general proportion, finished 
by an open balustrade of carved works extending for the whole length, 
which was considered as a distinguishing mark of seignory. Win- 
dows of an oblong form, called grenier and dormier^ rose immediately 
from the external wall, and communicated light to the granaries and 
dormitories which occupied the roof. — DaUoway's Architecture. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was Henry the Second? and in what year did he come to 
the throne? 

2. Did Henry the Second resemble his father Francis the First in 
character? 

3. Who were the three prominent characters of this period? 

4. Who was the Admiral Coligny ? and where had he distinguished 
himself? 

5. How was the loss of St Quentin retrieved ? 

6. Who attacked the English garrison at Calais? and in how many 
days was the city taken? 

7. How long had Calais been in possession of the English? 

8. Who was the Queen of England at this time ? 

9. What capture was considered advantageous for France ? and 
who was appointed Kegent of France during the absence of King 
Henry the Second with the army in Germany ? 

10. When did the Emperor Charles the Fifth abdicate? and how 
were his dominions divided ? 

X 4 
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11. How was the fame and asciindsncj of die Bnka of GiuR 
mcntetl ? 

12. Whiit marria;;cs took place the Tear afker the takangof GiliU 

13. Unvr wad the death ot* Henrv the Second occasioofid? 

U. What soverel^^ns of England were coCemponrioB of Heuj As 
Second? 
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The fatal consequences of the accident at a tonmameBt 
to King Henry the Second, placed the crown of Fraaoe 
upon the head of his son Francis (at this period scarcelf 
seventeen years of age), and gave the Queen mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, an opportunity of exerting her in- 
fluence and taking a part in the dissensions of the two gnat 
factions into which France was divided. The introduction 
of the reformed religion into France, had caused disturb- 
ance and excitement amongst all classes of society. Upon 
one side were the Roman Catholics, headed by the Goise 
party, whose influence was increased by the circumstanee 
of Mary of Scotland, niece of the great Duke of Gtiise^ 
being the Queen of France. Upon the other were the 
Protestants, now called Huguenots, taking this name, ac- 
cording to some writers, from an old Swiss word signi- 
fying league or covenant ; according to others, from the 
Hugo gate at Tours, where the early reformers used tt 
meet. The Huguenots were headed by the princes of tbe 
blood, the King of Navarre and his brother the Prioce of 
Cond4 who had with them the Constable Montmorenei 
and his nephew, the Admiral Coligny. The Guisee^ ia 
possession of power> with the Queen Mother, Catherine 
de Medicis, at their head, took measures to cruish the iVo- 
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testant party, from whom Montmorenci soon afterwards 
separated himself, and joined Catherine and the rojal 
family. The young king was living in the custody of the 
Guises at Amboise, and the Huguenots were accused of a 
conspiracy to seize upon his person, and take him from 
the authority of the Guises. The plot being discovered 
and frustrated, the inferior agents were punished with 
unexampled severity ; their bodies were fastened on iron 
hooks around the walls of the castle of Amboise which the 
King and Queen were inhabiting. It was difficult to find 
sufficient evidence against the F^nce of Cond^ ; but after 
the assembling of the States Greneral at Orleans*, the 
Prince and the King of Navarre were thrown into prison. 
A day was appointed for the execution of Cond^ but his 
life was spared by ah event which threw the court into 
confusion and consternation. This was the sudden death 
of the young king from an abscess in the head, December 
5th, 1560. His next brother, Charles (then in his eleventh 
year), was declared his successor, there being no heirs from 
the marriage of Francis and Mary Stuart. 

IMFBOVEMEirrS IN THIS BSION. 

Manufactures — Earthenware, — The manufactnre of ** faience ** 
earthenware, or ** majolica " as it was termed, was introduced into 
France by Catherine de Medicis ; the manufactory was at Nevers. 
The meritorious Bernard Falissj, the discoverer of the art of enamel- 
ling upon pottery (who lectured in France upon science and natural 
history), was imprisoned in the Bastille for his adherence to the 
Huguenots. Falissy escaped the massacre of St. Bartholomew, but 
died in prison. — Marryat, 

Education, — The University of Douay, French Flanders, founded 
1560. The University of Kheims enlarged 1560. 

Council for the Extirpation of Heresy. — The Council of Trent 
sunmioned in the year 1545, for the extirpation of heresy (and con- 
sidered as the authorised exposition of the doctrines and ceremonies 
of the Church of Rome), held its sittings at this period. It was dis- 
solved in 1564. 

* The meeting of the States General at Orleans had been preceded by 
an Assembly of the Notables at Fontainbleau, where Coligny presented a 
petition fcnr liberty of conscience, which he said would be ere long signed 
by 10,000 persons holding the same faith as himself. **And I will 
present another," replied the Duke of Guise, ** which 100,000 men under 
my orders shall sign with their blood." — Whitens flistory ojf FTcoMft^ 
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QUESTIONS FOB EXAMEBTATIOS: 

1. What ap^ was Francis the Second at his nrrrnrinn T wmL wfe 
exerted her inflaence at this period ? 

2. Who were the heads of the Boman Catholic azid 
parties in France ? 

3. Whj were the Protestants of France called Hngncnots ? 

4. Who separated himself from the Protestant partj- aad 
the Duke of Guise and Catherine de Medids ? 

5. Of what conspiracy were the Hngnenots accnaed? 

6. What was the fEOe of the Prince of Conde ? and of the "KJagdl 
Kavarrc? 

7. How was the execntion of the Prince of Conde prevented? 

8. How long did Francis the Second reign ? and wlwm did k 
marry? 

9. What sovereign reigned in England at this time ? 

10. What man^actnre was intrudnced into France during lUi 
reign ? and who discoyered the art of enamelling npon p o tiq j ? 

11. Why was Palissy imprisoned in the Bastille? 

12. When was the Council of Trent summoned? and tot vhrf 
purpose ? 

13. What Uniyersity was founded in this reign? and iriuit ei* 
larged? 



CHARLES THE NINTH. 

BBIOSED FOUBTEEN TBASa. 
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The new king being only ten years of age, the govenunenl 
of France was placed in the hands of Catherine de Medici% 
who was declaj^ Regent of the kingdom. During tht 
first year of her government, the Queen Mother aflfoctal 
to moderate her measures towards the Huguenot pirtfi 
whose number had greatly increased, as was shown by t 
meeting of the States General, a.d. 1560. Notwitb* 
standing, however, the concessions of the Regent, ex* 
pressed by an ordinance called the Edict of Janotiyf 
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1562, the Protestants distrasted the sincerity of Catherine, 
as a decree pronounced bj the Parliament of Paris (that at 
the ringing of bells all the Roman Catholics in France were 
to assemble in arms and pursue and destroy the Huguenots) 
bad not yet been revoked. The contending parties had pos^ 
sessed themselves of different towns and forts. The Hugue- 
nots had a great adherent in Queen Elizabeth of England, 
who sent them troops and money. Soon a quarrel between 
the followers of the opposing factions of Guise and Cond^ 
which at first appeared to threaten no serious con* 
sequences, formed a pretext for war. During the year 
1562, France became a scene of carnage in which both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants seemed to vie with each 
other in acts of cruelty, and the miserable inhabitants 
were exposed to all the horrors of fire and the sword. 
The siege of Rouen, in 1562, at which the King of Na- 
varre lost his life, was followed by a conflict at Dreuz, in 
Normandy, when the renowned Constable Montmorenci 
was taken prisoner, and the Prince of Cond6 fell into the 
hands of the Roman Catholics. The Duke of Guise soon 
afterwards fell by the hand of a cowardly assassin at the 
siege of Orleans, February, 1563. The great losses sus-* 
tained by the contending parties induced mutual wishes 
for peace, and the Huguenots obtained increased privileges 
by the Edict of Amboise, March, 1563. These privilegei^ 
being gradually retracted, the Huguenots, headed by the 
intrepid Admiral Coligny, had again recourse to arms, 
A.D. 1567. It was in this war that the aged Constable 
Montmorenci, after performing prodigies of valour, fell at 
the battle of St. Denis, where the Huguenots were defeated. 
In 1569, the Huguenots were again overpowered, at 
Jamac, where the body of the valiant Cond6 was found 
amongst the slain. The loss of this great leader of the 
Huguenots was, however, in a great measure supplied by 
the courageous Henry, Prince of Beame, son of the King" 
of Navarre, who was now, with Coligny, declared head of 
the Protestants, and who, with his heroic mother, Jeanne 
d'Albret*, partook of the hardships and privations of his 

* Jeanne d*Albret, Queen of Navarre, whose greatness of mind aivl 
talents were acknowledged even by her enemies, "waa m<\<^«X^\^i2!(^&\s)^\sss&^ 
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troops, and inspirited them to deeds of valonr. TU 
energy and ability of the young Henry, now in his mx- 
teenth year, formed a strong contrast to the incapacily 
of the young King of France, who, as he advanced to 
manhood, betrayed a character singularly treacherous 
cruel, and vindictive. The nation, who hoped to find in 
Charles the Ninth a sagacious and humane monarch, be- 
held in him a ready instrument for the designing Cathe- 
rine, who had contrived by her subtle policy to avert the 
suspicion attached to her measures by other powers, and 
had negotiated favourably with Elizabeth of England, and 
the Emperor of Grermany. Appearing to lament her 
former rage for persecution, the Queen Mother, in a new 
treaty, again made concessions to the Huguenots, and to 
place the sincerity of her motives beyond all suspicion, 
prepared a marriage between her daughter, the Princess 
Margaret, and the young Henry of Navarre. The Prin- 
cess was naturally repugnant to a marriage with the Hu- 
guenot leader; but Catherine overcame all scruples, and to 
celebrate the marriage with becoming splendour, invited 
all the nobility, including the Huguenot leaders, to Pari» 
upon that festive occasion. The marriage took place 
August 1 8th, 1572. The scheme for drawing the Pro- 
testant leaders together succeeded beyond the hopes of 
Charles and Catherine. About 700 of the nobility were 
within the suburbs of the city, enjoying the festivities at 
the Louvre, unarmed and unprepared for the dark tragedy 
which was about to be enacted. Even the sagacious and pe- 
netrating Admiral Coligny was deceived by the professions 
of the young king ; and even although he had been fired at 
upon his return from the Louvre to his h6tel, upon the 22nd 
of August, remained in the vicinity of Catherine, who pro- 
fessed the greatest concern for his accident, and appointed 
a guard of soldiers for his protection. From the 22nd to 
the 23rd of August, the eve of the festival of St. Bar- 
tholomew, every thing remained as before. Sounds of 

• 

eflfbrts fbr the advancement of reliffions liberty. She caused the New 
Testament, the Catechism, and the Liturgy of Geneva, to be printed ai^ 
translated in her dominions, and placed her son Henry, afterwards Heniy 
the Fourth of France, nnder the care of a Huguenot professor. 
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masic and revelry echoed from the palace of the Louvre. 
Captivated bj the f attering attentions of Catherine and 
Charles, the deluded Huguenots lingered in the scene of 
danger ; neither experience of the past, nor warnings from 
their faithful friends at Rochelle, inducing them to suspect 
the profound dissimulation of the Queen and her son, who, 
exasperated at the long resistance of the heretics to their 
arms, were determined to have recourse to treachery for 
their extermination. 

Historians are divided in opinion as to whether the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew had been long in contem- 
plation, and where and when the details of the plot were 
arranged. Some writers assert that the conspiracy was 
organised during the conference of Catherine and the 
Duke of Alva, at Bayonne, previous to the battle of St. 
Denis, in lo67. No suspicion was excited when Cathe- 
rine augmented the number of her troops, and upon the 
plea of fear of foreign invasion induced the Swiss guards, 
by promises of great rewards, to enter her service. These 
guards, who, with the city militia and the rest of the 
Soman Catholics, wore crosses on their breasts, were 
ordered, upon the night of the 23rd of August, to be in 
readiness to join the assassins, who had received in- 
structions to commence their bloody deeds when the king 
should give the signal, namely, the striking of the tocsin 
or great bell of the palace. 

As the hour approached the king betrayed great fear 
and irresolution ; it required all the arts and menaces of 
Catherine to induce him to give the fatal signal. '' Shall,** 
cried the infuriated bigot, " the occasion which God has 
given us of avenging ourselves upon our enemies, be lost 
through your want of courage ?" At the first sound of the 
fatal signal, the pitiless Guise and his emissaries, who had 
been awaiting the hour of vengeance, beset the house of 
Coligny. Overpowering the servants, they effected an en- 
trance into the chamber where the venerable leader of the 
Huguenots had retired for the night. " Respect these gray 
hairs," said the Admiral, as the murderers burst into his 
apartment ;but they answered him by plunging their daggers 
into his body ; and, cutting off his head, they carried \\.^ ^& 



1 T-zn-:-* -D -nt ^Kf*isi.* A r^»sr&Z nnssacre then ensued. 
IT-r.'ii^-'.m "x-"^ :-:riu Jtri r^sjimfhird ^th the duefattjc 
•I 1.*- — trzis-. tc*L ::ic si.^'ttAj- ui£ criiuis of men, wonen, 
»*:t: •-..i.r-Ti a --nitr 7^.*?^ ▼!>: iiita redred pearcefnUjto 
TTS"- i.: > ▼ tT^ -%uixi w.rns.*iz r:ci.r<^iin3on by the inhu"— 
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iirxr:*z >-*tt-: "w-n: ^•srp»:srs.it»i. Tbe Dumber of persons 
so^ -ij-.;^:i-tc Jnii?= iir_-i i2>r mnssncre of St. Bl^ 
•.^•.u-cirT. j^i^ :»:'=!i jci:?r*i u >rt.C*Xl The morning after 
•.:!►: mofsui:?^ *!:•; 7^:*iai eg. ▼i^- had forgonen Ids feirs 
ii ^i* -xn'-rsi*;!!^ ifiis i»>^- tcpk'Ted liimfi<>1f in firing 
zr.tn "JLK -rjL'l.-w^ :t i:* pilu^ ai the wretched Hague- 
&x?. vi'. Trr: ra'ir&Tjcriz;^ to escape bj crossing the 
S:i::>?. ui'i :.a«l 1 ai:itesx3. riLae ^rnonned to celebrate what 
L* :rr!r.-ri tit Ti:::rT cTrr ti-e Protestants. The courts 
ot 3Iifir:'i i::*i R:-cnie ifplaadcd the deed, and Pope 
Gr«:2or7 ±e Thirteenili pr:<rliimed a jubilee in com- 
ir.ets'^.rari'jQ c:* tLe ei-ent- The great leaders of the 
H^iguenotiw the Prince 01 Conde, and the King of Ni- 
varr*:, who h^ been ccnnncd prisoners in the LooTie^ 
w^re not included in the slaughter. The Hugoenote, 
taking coarage irom this circumstance, and goaded bjt 
Hrn^e of past injuries, again flew to arms, and, fortifjing 
Rochelle and Montauban, defended themselves with such 
vigour that the Duke of Anjou. the second son of Cathe- 
rine, who commanded the opposing force, was glad to 
negotiate and conclude a treaty of peace with the Hugue- 
nots, Julj 6tb, 1573. Soon after this treaty the Duke of 
Anjou was elected to the throne of Poland, and the Queen 
]VIother formed new projects for the advancement of her 
third son, the Due d'Alen9on, who aspired to the hand of 
Queen Elizabeth of England. The ambitious designs of 
the unprincipled Catherine were, however, diverted bj 



* Ttie hftadlesB trank of Coligny was dragged about the streets 0^ 
I'aris hv the fVantic mob, until it was secretly conveyed away by the Hv 
shal Montinorunci. It is said that the inhuman Catherine ordered tb« 
head of the admiral to be embalmed, and sent as a present to the Pef* 
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the alarming illness of Charles, who, less hardened than 
his mother, betrayed remorse for the dreadful deeds of St. 
Bartholomew. The young king was attacked by nervous 
tremours, horrible visions connected with the awful eve 
disturbed his repose, blood oozed from the pores of his 
skin, and his limbs were distorted by convulsive twitchings. 
No effort of his physicians could alleviate his disorder; he 
expired May 30tb, 1574, at the early age of twenty-three 
years. 

Charles the Ninth married Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and left one daughter, Elizabeth, 
who died in 1578, at the age of five. 

The Chancellor Michael de I'Hopital, although dismissed from his 
office hj the intolerant Catherine when he yentnred to remonstrate 
against the Huguenot persecution, enacted many useful laws, re~ 
formed many abuses, and was one of the few men of integrity in 
France, at this unhappy period. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What age was Charles the Ninth at the death of Francis the 
Second ? and what relation was he to that monarch ? 

2. Who was declared Regent of France at this period ? and what 
measures were pursued towards the Huguenots ? 

3. Did the Huguenots believe in the sincerity of Catherine de 
Medicis ? 

4. What decree pronounced by the Parliament of Paris was not yet 
revoked ? 

5. In whom had the Huguenots a great adherent ? 

6. What circumstance formed a pretext for war between the Hu- 
guenots and the Roman Catholics ? 

7. Who was killed at the siege of Rouen ? and what was the result 
of the conflict at Dreux ? 

8. Where was the Duke of Guise killed ? 

9. Why had the Huguenots again recourse to arms after the Edict 
of Amboise? and by whom were they headed in 1567? 

10. In what conflicts were the Constable Montmorenci and the 
Prince of Conde slain ? 

11. How was the loss of the great leaders of the Huguenots snp- 
pUed? 

12. By what qualities was Henry of Navarre distinguished? and 
what was the character of Charles the Ninth ? 

13. With what sovereigns did Catherine de Medicis negotiate &• 
▼oiirably? 
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14. How did Catherine endeavoar to conyince the Hognenots d 
her sincerity ? 

15. When did the marriage between Henij of Navarre and th< 
Princess Margaret take place ? and what great project of CatheriiM 
was effected npon this occasion? 

16. How many of the Hugnenot nobility were in the suburbs o 
Paris ? and what occurred to Admiral Coligny upon the night o 
the 22nd? 

17. Who Tainly endeavoured to warn the Huguenots of thei: 
danger? 

18. When and where do some writers assert that the conspiraq 
of St. Bartholomew was organised? 

19. What was the first step of Catherine? and how were the Swisi 
guards and city militia distinguished upon the night of the 2drd ? 

20. What was the signal for the massacre to commence ? 

21. How did Catherine reprove the king for his irresolution ? 

22. Whose house was beset at the first sound of the tocsin ? 

23. What ensued after the murder of Admiral Coligny ? 

24. How many persons are said to have been slain throughout 
Prance during the massacre of St. Bartholomew? 

25. What was the conduct of the young King of Prance tfie 
morning after the massacre ? 

26. What courts applauded the deed? and what pope prodaimed 
a jubilee in celebration of the event ? 

27. Were the Prince of Conde and the King of Navarre included 
in this slaughter ? 

28. What towns were fortified by the Huguenots? and with^whom 
was a treaty of peace concluded in 1573? 

29. To what throne was the Due d'Anjou elected after this peace? 
and to whose hand did he aspire ? 

30. What put a stop to the ambitious schemes of Catherine? 

31. At what age did Charles the Ninth die ? and how long had he 
reigned? 
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HENRY THE THIRD. 

BEIONBD FIFTEEN TEABS. 



Ttan { By C«fherine the cruel, King Henrr luMned, ) Cotemporam 

nfUr Ckriai. ) Who atill as Queen Regent her dark plots purnied. ( in EnffkauL 

1074. S Soon the talents of Guise Henry's envy inspired, [ 

BBiTBr m. I His death by the treacherous monarch conspired ) Elizabeth. 



Hbnbt the Thibd, was the third son of Eang Henry the 
Second and Catherine de Medicis, and brother to Francis 
the Second and Charles the Ninth. He was, as you 
will recollect in the former reign, elected King of Po- 
land, but left that country at the death of Charles the 
Kinth, to take possession of the throne of France. The 
new king was in his twenty -third year, but his tastes 
were more those of a giddy youth than a man. He used 
to shut himself up in a room in his palace, and invent new 
styles of dress, and amuse himself with the gambols of 
monkeys and lapdogs. Catherine de Medicis made no 
efforts to check her son's frivolity, because she rejoiced to 
be at the head of affairs. Both Catherine and her son 
soon began to be very jealous of the increasing power of 
the Duke of Guise (the son of that Duke killed at the 
siege of Orleans), a man of great abilities and very popular 
with the people of Paris. The Duke, too, had great in- 
fluence from being with Philip the Second of Spain, at 
the head of the League which the Roman Catholics had 
formed for the defence of their religion. One great object 
of this League was to keep Henry of Navarre (the next 
heir after the death of Catherine's youngest son in 1584) 
from the throne, and substitute the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
the only Roman Catholic of the family, in his stead. The 
League soon obtained possession of several important 
towns, and Henry of Navarre, the great hope of the Pro- 
testants, had but a very small army to oppose them. The 
king, who by turns held conferences with Guise and 
Navarre, became an object of contempt to his subjects, 
and plots being formed to dethrone him, w«ia oVA\^^^Vi^^ 
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to Rouen. Gaise calling at Blois a sort of parliament or 
meeting of tbe people, the king became alarmed for the 
result, and determined to get rid of his enemy by assaao- 
nation. In the dead of the night men armed with poniardi 
were admitted into the castle of Blois, and Guise beiig 
summoned from his chamber to the royal apartment wh 
suddenly beset by the murderers, and after a fierce resist- 
ance fell covered with wounds. The death of the CardiiMl 
followed that of his brother ; he was despatched b^ ibar 
soldiers in the galleries of the castle. Thas fell the chirf 
instigators of the massacre of St. Bartholomew! Tbe 
king, who was after this cowardly and wicked act dedired 
by the populace (furious at the fate of Guise) to have itf" 
feited his right to the throne, was assassinated by a moBk 
named Clement, who pretended to present a paper of iS" 
portance to the sovereign, as he snatched a poniard ftm 
his sleeve. The detestable Catherine de Medicisdiedt 
few months before her son, aged seventy. Paris dmiog 
the latter part of the reign of Henry the Third, was is * 
state of siege, occupied by the forces of the Guise partj^ 
There being no heir from the marriage of Hen^ tie 
Third and I^uisa of Yaudemont, the House of Valotf 
(who had sat upon the throne of France 261 years) be* 
came extinct. 

nCFROVElCENTS IN THIS BJBLQJST, 

Inventi<m8.—CosLctie8 came into use at this period. They had be* 
introduced into France in the reign of Henry the Second, when tho* 
were but three coaches in Paris, one belonging to the royal fianilyftt* 
other to Diana of Poitiers, the favourite of King Henry the Second, tf^ 
the third belonged to a corpulent nobleman of the court. BefontUi 
period, members of the royd family travelled either on horseback, flr k 
a litter (a sort of bier carried by men with poles), or made use of adkr- 
r«<te, or waggon. Tlie widow of Richardthe Second of £ngUnd,Iabeb 
of Yalois, afterwards Duchess of Orleans, entered Paris with her kini' 
men, after the murder of her father-in-law, in a charrette covered viA 
black cloth and drawn by six horses. King Edward the Eoortk tf 
England, and his Queen and relatives, paid a visit to Oxford ii t 
chcurette, which held a great number of persons. We read of Hcaiy 
the Seventh of England using a chariot; but this vehicle, wilW 
straps and springs, was of a totally different construction to a oosck 
Previous to taking a joamey, Henry the Third of England ordflrtdt 
house of deal to be painted and drawn on wheels, a vehicle wluek *> 
may suppose to TeseQi\Ai& v^xoodem caravan. The fint ooach «ti* 
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England was used by the Earl of Anmdel, in the reign of ISlizabeth. 
in 1580; but sedan chairs continued in use until the conunencement 
of the nineteenth century. The hackney coaches, introduced into 
JBngland in the reign of James the First, were like waggons. The 
first hackney coach used in Paris was licensed at the Hotel Fiacre : 
hence the term ,/Sacre. Telescopes were introduced into France from 
Italy in this reign. They were very inferior in construction to those 
which appeared after the improvements of Galileo and Torricelli. 
The first reflecting telescope was made upon the principle of Sir Isaac 
Newton, in 1692. 

Eminent Men, — Bonsard, Jodelle, Desportes, Nicholas Rossin, St. 
Marthe, poets. Ronsard was the author of " The Fran9aid," the first 
French epic, and his works found favour with Queen Elizabeth and 
Maiy Queen of Scots. Montaigne, the celebrated essayist. De 
Thou, Du Plaix, historians. Maximilian de Bethuue, Duke of Sully, 
the celebrated statesman and soldier, who, engaged upon the side of 
the Protestants, narrowly escaped the massacre of Bartholomew. 

Public BuUdings. — The Tuikries, — The palace of the Tuileries was 
commenced by order of Catherine de Medicis, in 1 564, during the reign 
of Charles the Ninth, by the two great architects Philibert Delorme and 
Pierre Lescol The palace obtained the name of the Tuileries from being 
upon the site of a manufactory of tiles, tuiles. Upon the death of Ca- 
therine de Medicis, who never resided in the Tuileries, Henry the Third 
being unable to advance more than a few hundred crowns towards the 
continuance of Catherine's designs, the building was stopped, being 
then scarcely raised above the first floor. In the reigns of Henry the 
Fourth, Louis the Fourteenth, Louis the Fifteenth, and Louis the 
Sixteenth, great additions and improvements were made in the palace 
of the Tuileries ; but the most extensive alterations were conunenced 
and completed when Bonaparte was First Consul. The palace of the 
Tuileries contains a richly decorated chapel, twelve great halls, a grand 
emxUier^ thirty-two staircases, and a thousand chambers. The SaUe du 
Spectacle, converted during the first French Hevolution into the Hall 
of the National Convention, is (with the exception of Parma) the largest 
theatre in Europe, and capable of accommodating 8000 persons. — 
JUustrtUed London News, February 7. 1852. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what year did Henry the Third come to the throne of 
SVance ? and over what country had he mled before that period ? 

2. Of whom was Henry the Third the son? 

3. What was the character of King Henry the Third? and who 
was at the head of affairs ? 

4. Of whose abilities and popularity were Henry the Third and 
CSatherine jealous ? 

5. Who was at the head of the Roman Catholic league ? and what 
the great object of the league ? 

Y 2 
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6. With whom did King Henry the Third hold conferences? and 
where was he oblif^ed to fly ? ' 

7. What was the determination of the King when he heard thit 
Onise had called a lort oi parliament or meeting of the people H 
Blois? 

8. How was this base design pat into execation ? 

9. Whose death followed that of the Doke of Quise ? 

10. How did King Henry the Second meet with his death? 

1 1. When did Cslherine de Medicis die? and at what age? 

12. What was the state oi Paris daring the reign of Snuy Ife 
Third? 

13. What line of sovereigns in France became eztmct at the ddtt 
of Henry the Third? 

14. Who reigned in England at this time? 

15. When were coaches introduced into Franoe? and when iito 
England ? 

1 6. What gave rise to the term fiacre for hackney coach in EnoM? 

17. From whence were telescopes introduced into France? mA 
who afterwards introduced improvements upon these teleBOf^es? 

18. What celebrated essayist lived at this period? 

19. When was the palace of the Tuileries commenced? 



( 
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HOUSE OF BOURBON. 

FbOM 1589 TO 1830, EXOEPTINO THB PBBIOD OF THE BBPDBUC 

AND THB BULB OF BOKAPABTE. 



At the death of King Henry the Third, in 1589, withont issue, the 
House of Yalois was extinct The Cardinal of Bourbon, and his 
nephew, Henij of Navarre, although related only in the eleventh 
degree to the monarchs of Yalois, were the nearest nude heirs to the 
throne. The deatJ^ of the Cardinal of Bourbon, in 1590, left Henry 
of Navarre the heir of the Bourbon branch. The claim of Henry of 
Navarre (afterwards Heniy the Fourth) to the throne of France, was 
derived £K)m Bobert the fourth son of King Louis the Ninth, whose 
mother was heiress of the Lords of Bourbon. Bobert took tlie title 
of Bourbon, and it was by descent from him 300 years afterwards 
that Heniy of Navarre obtained the crown of France. 



tObtttifpti 0f fvmtt at tt^t Ikovat of 3^omban. 

Began to reign 

1. HENRT IV., King of France and Navarre, son of 

Anthony of Bourbon and Jeanne d'Albret, Queen 

of Navarre - - - - - A. d. 1689. 

2. LOUIS XIIL, son of Henry IV. - - - 1610. 
8. LOUIS XIV., son of Louis XIIL - - - 1643. 
4. LOUIS XV.*, great-grandson to Louis XIV. - 1716. 
6. LOUIS XVL t, grandson to Louis XV. - - 1774. 



* Louis the Dauphin, son of Louis the Fourteenth, married a princess 
of Bavaria, and died in 1711. The eldest son of the Dauphin Louis and 
the Princess of Bavaria was the Due de Bonrgogne, who married Marie 
Adelaide of Savoy; died February 18th, 1712. "^le elder sons of the Due 
de Bourgogne and Maria of Savoy were the Due de Bretagne and the Due 
de Bern ; Uie former died in three weeks after his father, the latter in 1714. 
The heir to the throne of France was the youngest son of the Due de 
Bourgogne, afterwards Louis Duke of Anjou, Louis the Fifteenth. 

t Descent ofLoms the Sixteenth, Lome the EighUenih, and Charles the 
Tem^ — The Dauphin, son of Louis the Fifteentii, married, first, the In- 
fanta of Spain ; secondly, a princess of Saxony. The Dauphin and Marie 
Josephe, Princess of Saxony, had five sons and three daughters. Three 
of the sons, namely, Louis the Sixteenth, Louis the Eighteenth, and 
Charles the Tenth, were kings of France. The Princess Elizabeth, one of 
the daughters of the Dauphm, was guillotined in 1794. 

Y 3 
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ItUerregiium of twenijf-ome jfmsn. 

The Republic - - - 1792 to 1794. 

The Directory - - - 1794 to 1799. 

ConsuUte . - - - 1799 to 1804. 

Empire .... 1804 to 1814. 

6. LOUIS XVIIU brother to Louis XVL, died in 1824^ 

without issue - - - - - 1814. 

7. CHARLES X^ brother to Louis XVI. and XVIII^ 

abdicated in 1830 ; died in 1886 ; the last of the 
sovereigns of the House of Bourbon - - 1824. 



The Sovereigns of France of the House of Bourbon (the tome oflM 
the Dauphin, who died in 1765, ana Marie Josephe, Prineeu <f 
Saxony), and the grandsons of LouU Ae Fifteenth, were — 

1. Louis Au^ruste, bom Aujp^ 28rd, 1754, afterwards Lonis the SiJ« 

teenth, tne third son of the Dauphin. Lonis the Sixteenth manie^ 
May 16th, 1770, Marie Antoinette, danghter tst the EmpcFor 
Francis and Maria Ther^ of Austria. Looia the Sixteenth wts 
guillotined, January 21st, 1798, and Marie Antoinette shared tJfl 
same fkte, October 16th, 1798. The Duchesse d'AngonUme diid 
at Frohsdorff, October 19th, 1851, almost upon the anlvcrwiTof 
tJie execution of her mother Marie Antoinette, October IStlw 1^ 

Tlie Children of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette, were-^ 

1. Louis Joseph, died 1789. 

2. Louis Charles, commonly called the Dauphin or LovitXTIU 

bom March 27th, 1785; died 1795. 

3. Marie Th^r^ de Bourbon, bom December 29th, 1778 ; mff- 

ried her cousin, the Due d*Angou]£me^ eldest son o(f Ghsdei 
the Tenth. 

2. The second King of France (the fiivourite son of the "nawjAinV ad 

the grandson of Louis the Fifteenth, was Loiua StSBislsBS wftr 
Count de Provence, afterwards Loi^ the £i§^iteenth; bam H^ 
vember 17th, 1755 ; died September 16th, 1824. Lodi tfci 
Eighteenth married Marie Josephs of Savoy, who died li Bail- 
well, in Buckinghamshire, in 1810, without issue. 
8. The third King of France (the fifth son of Lonis the Daaphin\ thi 
last reigning grandson of Louis the Fifteenth, was Chaiiss Phuffs 
Count d'Artois, afterwards Charles the Tenth, brother to Liaii w^ 
Sixteenth and Lonis the Eighteenth. Charies the Ttath amM 
Marie Th^r^ of Savoy, who died in 1805, and was the nMf ti 
the consort of Louis the Eighteenth. Charles the Tenth riiiUiMiii 
the throne of France August 2nd, 1880, and died at Gfliita ia(hr> 
nida, -^ a province lying between Lombftrdyy the IjrmU t^ 
Austria,— November 6th, 1886. 

The Children of Charles the TenA, wmr^-^ 

1. Lonis Antoine, Due d*Angoultoe, who married Moia ThAH 

daughter of Louis Sixteenth, died in 1844, wMiont issue. 

2. The Due de Bern, who was assassinated Febnuurj 18tl^ Ifll 

married Maria Caroline of Naples. 
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The Famify of (Ae Due and Dychesse de Berri^ are-^ 

1. HENBY CHABLES FEBDINAND, Due de Bordeaux, 

bom September 29th, 1820, usually styled the Count de 
Chambord. As the grandson of Charles the Tenth (the last 
of the Bourbon sovereigns), the Duke of Bordeaux is heir 
to the throne of France, and is styled by the Legitimists, 
Henri Cinq, or Henry the Fifth. The Ihike of Bordeaux 
married Not. 7th, 1846, the eldest daughter of the late Duke 
of Modena. 

2. Hie daughter of the Due de Berri, bom February 2l8t, 1819; 

is married to the Doke of Parma. 



HENRY THE FOURTH. 

COMMONLY CALLED HENRI QUATRE. 

(SUBNAMED LB GRAND.) 

BEIONED TWENTY-ONE TEABS. 



Fear* ( Now a Inrlghter day dawni as King Henry the Great ) Cotemporarie$ 

qf^ChritLJ Thebaae valoif fuooeediastheHeadoftheStotei V. in England. 

LS89. J His Protestant subjects restored to their right, f xlizabbtr. 

EJTBT IT. (. This monarch's dominion is liail*d with delight. ) jaujes i. 



■UTBT 



At the death of Henry the Third, Paris was in a state of 
siege. The Duke of Mayenne, the surviving brother of 
the Duke of Guise, was, with Philip the Second of Spain, 
at the head of the Roman Catholic league, who pro- 
claimed the Cardinal of Bourbon, the aged uncle of Henry 
of Navarre, King of France. The wealth and influence 
of the monarch of Spain enabled the League to maintain 
a large force in Paris and the provinces. Very desperate 
appeared the cause of the hero of Navarre, but he cheer- 
fully endured all the hardships and privations of the 
fEiithfiil band who still adhered to his fortunes. Notwith- 
standing the superior number of their opponents, the 
Talour and discipline of Henry's troops enabled them to 
gain the battle of Arques, in 1589, and of Ivry, in 1590. 
A far more obstinate conflict, however, awaited the forces 
o£ Henry at Paris. Devotedly attached to the Guise 
party, exhorted by the Pope to use every effort, fet \X\& 
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extermination of the Huguenots, the Parisians, assisted bf 
a Spanish force, under the command of the Duke of Paniii» 
held out until the last extremity; and Henry, having ia 
vain endeavoured to britag the Duke of Parma to an en- 
gagement, was compelled to disband his troops and retraiL 
In 1590 the venerable Cardinal of Bourbon died, and 
Henry, who was now the nearest male heir to the throne 
of France, was informed that the States General, who as 
sembled in 1593, had, in union with the extreme party if 
the League, proceeded so far as to offer the crown -if 
France to the Spanish Infanta*, and to secure the soc 
cession contemplated setting aside the Salique law. Il 
was now that Henry of Navarre beheld himself comp^ 
to decide either upon the relinquishment of all hope o 
the crown of France, or making a public abjuration of thi 
Protestant faith. He chose the latter alternative, and w« 
crowned at Chartres February 22. 1594, Rheims being it 
the hands of the League. In the following year, receive 
ing absolution from the Pope, Henry entered Pkiris, when 
the Duke of Mayenne and the Roman Gatholie Leagns 
tendered their submission to his authority. The atjm* 
tion of Protestantism by Henry the Fourth was a gied 
blow to the Huguenot party, of whom he had so hB% 
been the hope and refuge. By no one was the act moif 
strongly condemned th^ by Queen Elizabeth of Knglaa^ 
who you will recollect was, in the reign of Mary, confinsd 
in the Tower, and narrowly escaped being put to d ^ 
for her adherence to the Protestant faith. The positioa 
of Henry with respect to the monarchy of France (whiek 
acknowledged the authority of the Pope) was very different 
to that of Elizabeth ; and it was thought when King HeniJ 

* The Spanish Infanta, Clara Isabella, was the daagbter of PKnip tfti 
Second of Spain, and his second consort, Elizabeth,, daiif hter dTbff 
Henry the Second of France. Even if the Saliqae law hadbeoi set tS 
the consort of Henry of Navarre, Margaret of Yalois, as the aJbad 
Charles the Ninth and Henry the Third, had a nearer relationship to til 
throne of France than the daughter of Philip of Spain. Philip tki 
Second died in 1599, and was succeeded in his domimona in &MdnMl 
Portugal by his son, Philip the Third, a prince of such meanoipadlT 
that he was twelve years of age before he learned the alohalML&Sr 
Philip the Third died in 1621. !»««». iui» 
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granted the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, that he still in- 
clined to his former opinions. By this edict the Haguenots 
were allowed the free exercise of their religion, the en- 
joyment of their estates, and were made admissible to all 
offices of power and dignity in the state. The Duke of 
ISoUy, the minister and confidential adviser of King Henry 
the Fourth, was a staunch adherent of the Huguenots. 
Both Roman Catholics and Protestants, however, vene- 
rated their monarch, who was unceasing in his efforts to 
promote the welfare of his subjects. The people of France, 
who had groaned under the treachery and injustice of the 
Sons of Catherme de Medicis, beheld in Henry the Fourth 
a sovereign generous, humane, and totally free from dis- 
simulation or artifice. Learning and industrial pursuits 
found encouragement at this era, when France, excepting 
the unimportant war with Spain, enjoyed the blessings of 
peace. Being divorced from Margaret of Yalois, in 1599, 
King Henry married Marie de Medicis, niece of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Some years after this event King 
Henry the Fourth acceded to the request of the Queen to 
be solemnly crowned, which ceremony had not been per- 
Ibrmed after her nuptials. May 14. 1610, upon the day 
after the coronation of Marie de Medicis, King Henry 
went in his coach, attended by six noblemen, to visit his 
minister, the Duke de Sully, who was confined to his house 
by sickness. As the coach was passing through a narrow 
street, where it was interrupted by two carts, a fanatic 
named Ravaillac, who had placed himself upon the hind 
wheel of the coach, plunged a knife into the breast of the 
king, who fell back, stabbed to the heart ; and the horror- 
struck nobleman who accompanied him beheld the car- 
riage bathed with the blood of the murdered monarch. 

King Henry the Fourth was twice married ; first, to 
Margaret of Yalois; secondly, to Marie de Medicis. The 
children of Henry the Fourth and Marie de Medicis were 
two sons and three daughters — viz., 1. Louis, afterwards 
Louis the Thirteenth ; 2. Gaston, Duke of Orleans ; 3. 
Elizabeth, married to the Prince of Spain, afterwards Philip 
the Fourth ; 4. Christien, married the Prince of Piedmont; 
5. Henrietta, married to Charles the First, King of En^VasA. 
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IMPBOVEMIirrS IN THIS BXIGXT. 

Public Buildings. — The Faubourg St. Germain built. Gieat ad- 
ditions were made to tho palace of the Louvre, by both CharifiB ^ 
Ninth and Henry the Fourth. Tlie palace, however, was not com- 
pleted until the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, wIktd the magnifiooDt 
front was added. The Pont Neuf commenced. The Hotel de YiDb 
was commenced in 1549, reign of Henry the Second, and camflkuA 
in 1648. 

Manufactures, — The reign of Henry the Fourth is the great en 
of trade and manufactures. Sully, the able minister of finiuace, ma 
indefatigable in his etVorts to promote the well-being of the people hj 
the cultivation of the industrial arts. Large sums of money wen 
awarded from tho public treasury to induce tapestry mannfiictiifai' 
from Flanders, and linen manufieicturersirom Holland, to settle in FtaiSi 
The linen and woollen manufactures of Amiens, Cambrai, Bheims, 
Lisle, Arras, established during the reign of Philip Augostus, &»- 
rished at this period. The silk trade, established at Lyons by Faaai 
the First, was also greatly extended during the reign of Hemy die 
Fourth. The manufactures of Lyons had become celebrated in tfas 
fourteenth century from the emigration of Italian merchants to tint 
city. Of hardware manufactures, the iron of the Vosges snppGei 
Bayonne and St. Etienne, where arms were manufactured in 158Si 
We hear little of the manufacture of steel until 1566, when Cfatflei 
the Ninth was king of France, and Elizabeth Queen of Englind. 
The French became, in the seventeenth century, ikmed fyr the snqp^ 
riority of their surgical instruments, which were imported into £8^* 
land until the reign of Greorge the First. 

Agriculture.^ The condition of the peasantiy, so cmelly oppreaei 
in the former reigns, was ameliorated by the wise measures of Hiattf 
the Fourth and his minister, who remitted many taxes. The mir^ 
kets of Paris, and the great towns of the departments, were noir 
amply supplied with agricultural produce, and the cultivators of 
the soil became loyal and attached subjects of King Hemy tbe 
Fourth. 

Wine. — Wine is, next to wheat, one of the most important pio- 
dncts of France. The cultivation of the vine forms one of the leading 
features of French agriculture. The greatest extent of land occupied 
by the vincvards in France are the Gironde, the Charente, the Cha- 
rente Infc'neure, Dordogne, Moselle, Gens, Garde, Lot et OaroDiM^ 
and the numerous departments comprised in Burgundy. The wine^ 
called claret, is the product of the Gironde. 

Education. — The College of France, established by Fra^cif tbe 
First, in 1530, was augmented by Henry the Fourth. This ooUegBb 
devoted to the higher branches of education, consists of profeaort 
only, called ^ liecteurs du Roi," and has numbered amongst its mem* 
bers, Michclet, Jobert, and other distinguished men of sdenca. 
Hemy tho Fouxth foaxidt^d «^ coUeg^ called tho €k>llege of Bead 
Quatre. 
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EmmaU Men, — Maximilian de Bethnne, Duke de Snllj, orator, 
soldier, and statesman, whose Memoires have been esteemed the most ' 
aathentic and interesting books of French histoiy. Montaigne, the 
essayist James Angnstos I>e Thou, the historian. Bartas, D'UrfU, 
GbJi|>elaine, poets. The Marquis de Bassompierre, who wrote Memoirs. 
Samuel deChamplain, who extended the researches of Malouin in the 
reign of Francis the first, and caused the town of Quebec to be built, 
and contributed materially to the commerce of Canada. Cham- 
plain published '* Voyage de la Nouvelle France dite Canada.** 
Like Champlain derives its name from him. Philip de Momay, 
privy counsellor to Henry the Fourth. Cardinal d'Ossat, distin- 
guished as an ambassador, who published **Lettres.^ Marechal 
Biron, Lesdisgueres, Louis de Crillon, and Francis Annibal d'Estrees^. 
military commanders. Pierre Francville, sculptor. 

Eminent Ladies. — Madame de Momay, Madame d'Altourti, a 
PMven9al poetess, Catherine de Clermont, skilled in languages, Ga- 
brieUe d'Estr^es (sister of Francis Annibal d*Estr6es), &c. 

Dress. — Very magnificent was the dress of the courts of France 
and England at this era. We read of Queen Elizabeth and her four 
thousand dresses, some of which were ornamented with jewels of great 
value. No less sumptuous was the attire of Marie de Medlcis, the' 
second consort of King Henry the Fourth. The Grand Duke d'Cfr- 
bino wore, at the nuptials of Henry and his daughter, a diamond in 
his hat worth 30,000i!, The dresses of the courtiers were either of 
silver tissue or violet velvet, embroidered with gold, their shoes 
white, and their cloaks richly embroidered and lined with doth of 
silver. The Marshal de Bassompierre (related in his memoirs) had 
a coat ornamented with precious stones which cost nine hundred 
pounds. The ladies of this period were, when full dressed, so 
encumbered with the weight of their finery as scarcely to be able to 
stand. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What was the state of Paris at the death of Henry the Thhrd ? 

2. Who were at the head of the Roman Catholic League ? and 
whom did the League proclaim King ? 

8. What great i^vantagc had the League over Henry of Navaire? 

4. What battles were gained by Henry in 1589 and 1590 ? 

5. Where did a far more obstinate conflict await the forces of 
Henry? 

6. who commanded the forces of the League in Paris ? 

7. To whom did the League propose to offer the crown after the 
death of the Cardinal of Bourbon ? and what law did they contem« • 
plate setting aside to secure the succession ? 

8. What resolution was now taken by Henry of Navarre ? 

9. Where was Khig Henry crowned ? 

10. By what monarch was King Henry the Fourth's abjuration of 
protestantism strongly condemned ? 
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1 1. How did the position of Heniy, with respect to the toautAf 
of France, differ from that of England ? 

12. When was the Edict of Nantes granted ? and what priTikgv 
were allowed to the Huguenots by this edict ? 

13. Who was the minister and confidential adviser of Eing H01S7 
the Fourth ? and of what partj was he a staunch adherent ? 

14. What was the character of Eing Henry the Fourth ? 

15. Whom did he many after £e diT<»ce from Maigaiet of 
Valois ? 

16. Relate the circumstances connected with the death of Kqg 
Henry the Fourth. 

17. What public buildings were commenced in Paris during tbs 
reign of Henry the Fourth ? 

18. What progress was made in manufactures during this reign? 

19. What was the condition of the peasantry of France doling tfais 
reign? 

20. In what departments are the vineyards of France ? 

21. What provision was made for education at this period? 

22. What voyager of this era extended the researches in Gansda 
in the time of Francis the First, and caused the town of Qodiwctobt 
built 

23. What was the peculiarity of the dress of this era ? 



I0UI8 THE THIRTEENTH. 

BEIONED THntTT'-THBES TfiAB& 



Tear* ) Thirteenth L0Db,fhe ion of FonrthHeniy the good, 

tffter ChrittX By thecounMlfofBiehelieamiiehevilwithfltoodi 

1610. C But another Medids a Regency gain'd, 

hoviB zni. ) And the Huguenota itill greater hardihlps fottaln'd. 



i JAIOSL 
> aUMMMU 



NoTmxG could equal the sorrow and consternation felt 
by all ranks in Paris at the untimely end of King HenfJ 
the Fourth. All the way to the Louvre the carriage « 
the murdered monarch might be tracked by the Mood 
which flowed from it. The enraged populace hastened to 
wreak their vengeance upon the assassin, a bewildered 
£matic*9 who declared, up to the moment sentence wu 

* Francis Ravaillac, a native of Angool^e, was, after the ■fwawrinttf* 
of Henri Quatre, seized by the Due d^pemon, and condemned to be foa 
in pieces by foox hotee&t 'w\n!(^ wsiXmqsa ^os eiLecoted upon him in lUi 
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executed upon him, that he had no accomplices, and ap- 
peared to think the murder of a king who had granted the 
Edict of Nantes a triumph to the Roman Catholic cause- 
The Queen Marie de MedLcis and her young children stood 
weeping over the body of the dead king. One of these 
children was the Princess Henrietta, afterwards the con. 
sort of King Charles the First of England. The heir to 
the throne of France, Louis the Thirteenth, was but nine 
years of age at the time of this sad event. Marie de 
Medicis was appointed Regent. She was a violent and 
bigoted woman, and proved the weakness of her character 
by dismissing the popular ministers of Henry the Fourth, 
and appointing her countryman and domestic Concini to 
be at the head of the government. This unsuitable and 
unjust elevation caused great discontent, and called forth 
the resentment of the Prince of Cond6 and other nobles 
(who had joined the Protestant cause) against the Queen. 
The fall of Concini was as sudden as his elevation. He 
was executed, and the Queen sent into exile to Blois. She 
effected, however, a reconciliation with her son (who had 
taken upon himself the cares of the state), and rapidly 
regained her influence in the government of France, 
through her almoner Richelieu. The character of the ce- 
lebrated Armand du Plessis Richelieu (bishop of Lu^on, 
and afterwards created Cardinal,) has been compared to 
that of Cardinal Wolsey. Like Wolsey, RicheHeu rose 
from an inferior position to the highest offices in the state ; 
like Wolsey^ his abilities as a politician were of the highest 
order, and the number of church benefices which had 
fallen into his hands enabled him to live in a style of mag- 
nificence equal to that of the arrogant favourite of Henry 
the Eighth. But Richelieu was not, like Wolsey, deprived 
of his honours, and neglected in his old age ; his power 
only ended with his life, and he triumphed over those who 
entertained the most bitter hatred against him. He de- 
feated an artfully contrived plan for his assassination by 
the brother of the king, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, and 
forced him and the queen mother into submission. The 
proudest nobles of France were humbled by the genius 
of Richelieu^ and the incapable king was made the m%\x\\r 
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ment of his domestic severities in the banisliment Ol U> 
favourite confessor, and humiliation of the Queen Anne of 
Austria, who had opposed the measores of the Car^QuL 
Bichelieu was indeed rather the dictator than the minister 
of France — a king in all hut the name.* It cannot, how- 
ever, he denied that he waded to power through cmelrf 
and wrong ; that he trampled upon the clearest prindpla 
of justice when he crushed for ever the political and mi- 
litary strength of the Huguenots. The troubles of the 
French Protestants had been for a time composed, in 
1617, by the downfall of Marie de Medicis and herptrty. 
In 1622^ the King of France marched into Poitou fuf the 
purpose of subduing the Due de Soubise, who was, with 
the Due de Rohan (the son-in-law of Sully), the greit 
leader of the Protestants. After Montpellier had 8a^ 
rendered to the royal arms, a treaty was made confirmii^ 
the Edict of Nantes, and other privilegesy to the Bro- 
testants. The terms of this treaty were, however, bo iH 
observed, that the inhabitants of Bochelle, one of the 
great strongholds of the Protestants, renewed the war to 
1625. Here the battle which decided the fkte of ^ 
Huguenots was fought. Richelieu was aware that the gs^ 
rison of Rochelle was strongly fortified, and that its in- 
trepid inhabitimts had promises of assistance from Eng- 
land. Determined that the expected succours should be 
of no avail, Richelieu threw a large mole or fortifloation 
across the harbour, which so effectually blockaded the 
town that the wretched inhabitants were compelled to sor- 
render even when the English sails were in sight The 
siege of Rochelle occupied thirteen months. The suiler- 
ings of the inhabitants exceeded all belief. The Ducfaen 
of Rohan and her daughter ate no other food during two 
or three months than horse flesh, with four or five ouneei 
of bread a day. Of fifteen thousand who were in the 
city when the siege of Rochelle commenced, only fosr 

* ** Richeliea aspired to the character of a man of letters, and eonfencd 
great honours upon men of learning. He would not aJlovr uij author to 
stand bareheaded in his presence. While crushing the national libotifl^ 
he founded the French Academy, the sacred shrine of intdlectual fntAsim 
and forbade the acknowledgment of any superiority satc that of geniM* 
— Sir JcoMM StqB&ffM, Leaiuret upon, tht Hittory ^fJFirtmet, 
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thousand survived the fatal effects of famine, fatigue, and 
the sword, and these were more like skeletons than living 
men. The French troops entered Rochelle October 30. 
1628. In the following year Nismes, Montaubon, and 
other cities surrendered, and the Huguenots were at the 
mercy of the crown. Satisfied with having deprived the 
Protestants of their places of strength, the next object of 
Richelieu was to repress in Spain and Italy the power of 
the house of Austria, to accomplish which he supported 
the great Protestant party (headed by Gustavus Adolphus), 
which was opposed to the empire. Thus the very man 
who had conquered the great stronghold of Protestantism 
in France, mainly contributed to its establishment in 
€rermany, and laid the foundation of the great treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648, which, by the division of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant states, was the means of creating 
the kingdom of Prussia. This important treaty, which 
more properly belongs to the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, terminated the Thirty Years' War, or war of the 
Reformation of Germany, which was carried on from 
1609 to 1648. Hostilities between France and Spain, for 
the purpose of humbling the power of Austria, commenced 
in 1635, and continued until the end of the reign of Louis 
the Thirteenth. In 1642 Louis undertook the siege of 
Perpignan, which fell before the French arms. Richelieu, 
who, in addition to his capacities of minister and Cardinal, 
took upon himself the direction of military affairs, was 
prevented by illness from joining the king. The monarch 
returned to Paris to witness the death of his minister, 
December 4. 1642. In the following year. May 14. 1643, 
Louis the Thirteenth was called to his great account 

Louis the Thirteenth married Anne of Austria, who 
had two sons : 1. Louis, afterwards Louis the Fourteenth ; 
2. Philip, Duke of Anjou, afterwards Duke of Orleans, 
who married Henrietta, daughter of King Charles the 
First of £ngland. 

ZMFBOVIQCBNTS Of THIS BXCON. 

Manufactures. — "The manufactures established in France in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, flourished in that of his successor. In a 
document, dated 1648 (during the regency of Anne of AnstriaYi ^^ 
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find among the goods which the French exported at that period, Ae 
linens, serges, and bombazines of Lyons ; fostians, stockings of sSk, 
worsted, cotton, and thread ; all kinds of caps and millinery sent to 
Spain, Italy, and South America ; all kinds of furs, hardware, rib* 
buns, silks, gloves, gold and silver lace, gold and silver tissaes, pinSi 
needles, &c., and hats of Paris and Bouen, which were used by s&M 
all the people of Europe, and even of the New World,** — LordJckM 
Ruudfs Memoirs ofAe Affairs of Europe from the PetMce of Utrtdii 

Public Buildings. ~The Palais Royal (called at this period d» 
Palais Cardinal), buHt for the residence of Richelieu. The palace d 
St. Cloud rebuilt by Richelieu. Several new churches were erec^i 
that of the Sorbonne, embellished by the sculptor Lorraine, owes its 
origin to Richelieu. The Jardin des Plantes was commenced under 
the superintendence of the CardiuaL At the Jardin des Plantes a 
school for drawing is established, where botanical painting is taaglit 
by the most able professors of the capital, and where artists (nutnj 
d whom are females) are constantly employed, and remnnerated fir 
their labours by government The Palace of the Luxembourg haSk 
The painting of the Luxembourg gallery, by Rubens*, was under the 
auspices of Mario de Medicis. 

Literature, — The French Academy (an institution established fir 
the purpose of the advancement of learning) was founded hj 
Richelieu in 1 635, and speedily became one of the moat renowned 
literary societies of Europe. The subjects proposed as prize essayi 
by the Academy called forth the talents of many eminent men; and 
the Dictionary produced by the conjunction of the labours of the 
members of the Academy (forty in number) forms the standard ci 
the French language. 

Newspapers, — The Mercure Fran9ais, a periodical which contained 
a register of public events and of the acts of government, was suc- 
ceeded, in 1637, by a paper published weekly under the title of lie 
Gazette, which may be considered as the first newspaper which had a 
general circulation in France.f 

Eminent Men, — Cardinal Richelieu, statesman, general, ecdeaaski^ 
and man of letters. The Dukes de Rohan and Soubise ; the Brinoe 
of Conde, leaders of the Protestants. Mezerai,and DeThoi^,historiaH. 
Pierre Comeille, termed the Shakespeare of France, author of 9 come* 
dies, and 22 tragedies, was bom at Rouen, 1606, died 1684. Moliere^ 
the unrivalled comic dramatist of France. Scmx>n, the comic poet 
yanzelas,andYoiture, miscellaneous writers. Malherbe, the poet. Foa^ 
sin, Vouet, painters. Duke A. F. d'Estrees, who wrote ** Memoiiei dl 

* Rubens, bom at Cologne in 1557, painted the Banqueting house it 
Whitehall. 

f For the first newspaper in England, see rd^ of Charles the Second. 

i De Thon, who had been instrumental in bnnging about the Edict of 
Xantes, died in 1617. The son of De Thou was, in 1642, executed with 
Cinq Mars, for havm^ oYgixmsedh. «^ <:Aivi%^\x«R:^ fqt the aasaasiuation of 
Richelieu* 
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la Hegence de Marie de Medicis.** Poussin, Yoaet, celebrated painters. 
Ferrault and Mansard, architects. Perrault designed the grand en- 
trance to the LouTre. Sanson, the geographer. Jansenias, bishop of 
Ypres, bom in Holland 1585, the founder of the sect called Jansenists, 
who were denounced as heretics by Pope Urban the Eighth, and per- 
secuted during the reigns of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the 
Fifteenth. Vincent de St. Paul, the institutor of the Congregation of 
Missions, who founded many charitable establishments in Paris and 
various parts of France, lived in this reign and that of Louis the 
Fourteenth. St. Francis de Sale, bishop and Prince of Geneva, bom 
1567, died 1622, is said to have converted 70,000 Protestants to the 
Homan Catholic Church. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Was the murdered king Henry the Fourth deeply lamented by 
his subjects, and how was the assassin Ravaillac punished ? 

2. How old was Louis the Thirteenth at the time of the death of 
his father, and what year is given as that of the conmiencement of 
his reign ? 

3. What was the name of the sister of Louis the Thirteenth who 
was afterwards married to King Charles the First of England ? 

4. Who was Regent of France during the minority of Louis the 
Thirteenth? 

6. How did Marie de Medicis show the weakness of her character? 

6. What was the fate of Concini ? 

7. Through whose means did Marie de Medicis regain her influence 
in the government of France ? 

8. Whose character has that of Cardinal Richelieu been said to 
resemble ? 

9. In what respect did the career of Richelieu differ from that of 
Wolsey ? 

10. Who had formed a conspiracy to assassinate Richelieu, and 
what was the result ? 

11. Who unsuccessfully endeavoured to oppose the measures of 
Richelieu ? 

> 12. What title may be applied to Richelieu rather than that of 

[ minister of France? 

i 13. In what year did the King of France march into Poitu for the 

* purpose of subduing the great leaders of the Protestants ? 

) 14. Who were these lexers ? 

i 15. What treaty was made after Montpellier had yielded to the 

^ royal arms ? 

i 16. Why did the inhabitants of Rochelle renew the war in 1625? 

17. How did Richelieu act when he heard that the garrison of 
'^ Rochelle was strongly fortified, and that the inhabitants expected 
^ assistance from England ? 
'•^ 18. How long was the siege of Rochelle ? 
■ z 
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19. How many inhabitants were in the city when the mg^ Qin> 
menced, and how many survived the effects of famine ? 

20. What other cities surrendered after Rochelle ? 

21. What was the next object of Richelieu after the Hnguenob 
were subdued ? 

22. What treaty was the means of creating the kingdom of 
Prussia ? 

23. How many years did the war of the Befonnatioa in Qfl^ 
many last ? 

24. When did hostilities commence between France and Spsin? 

25. How long did Richelieu survive the siege of Perpignan? 

26. In what year did Louis the Thirteenth die, and how long hid 
he reigned ? 

27. Who were the kings of England during the reign of Louis diB 
Thirteenth of France ? 

28. What manufactures flourished in France during tiie rogn of 
Louis the Thhteenth ? 

29. What public buildings were erected? 

30. Who founded the French Academy, and what wai the f^ 
of this institution. 

31. Name some of the great men of the period. 

32. Who instituted the Congregation of Missions? 

83. What newspaper was the first generally circulated biTnani 
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During the minority of the young monarch of Frano^tBe 
Queen Mother, Anne of Austria, and Cardinal Maflurm»* 
native of Italy, who had been introduced into the FVenek 
court by BlcUeUeu, were at the head of paUic afitf^ 
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The commencement of the reign of the infant king was 
distinguished by the victories of the Prince of Conde at 
Hocroi, May 19th, 1643; in Picardy, and Fribourg, in 
1644. From the year 1645 to 1652, Paris was distracted 
by civil war, which conflict, arising from the unpopular 
measures of Cardinal Mazarin, was termed the war of the 
Fronde.* At the death of Mazarin, in 1661, Louis the 
Fourteenth took upon himself the direction of affairs, and 
soon proved himself a very ambitious monarch, and that 
the great object of his life was to extend his dominions in 
Flanders and Germany. The vast enterprises of this 
warlike sovereign kept Europe for forty years in a state 
of commotion, and the brilliant victories of his generals, 
Turenne and the Prince of Cond^, ilided by the skilful 
operations of the engineer Vauban, resulted in the sub- 
jugation of a great part of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
a considerable portion of the North of Italy. The Dutch 
had, in the commencement of this war, endeavoured to 
counteract the operations of Louis by a combination with 
England and Sweden, called the Triple Alliance. Louis 
the Fourteenth managed to withdraw England from this 
alliance, and bound its worthless monarch to his interest 
in the Treaty of Dover, an explanation of which you will 
find in the History of England, reign of Charles the 
Second. The Dutch beheld fortress after fortress fall 
from their grasp when the armies of Louis the Fourteenth 
entered Holland, in 1672, but the following year the 
Emperor of Germany and the King of Spain declared 
themselves allies of the Dutch, and the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards William the Third of England (upon whom 
the Stadtboldership of Holland had been conferred), bent 
all his faculties to oppose the power of France. In 1674, 
Louis was abandoned by England; in the same year 

• War$ of the Fronde. — The parliament of Paris had issued an edict 
against levying a tax upon houses. Mazarin imprisoned the President 
and one of the Councillors, which caused disturbances in the streets, and 
led to that opposition between the court and the parliament termed the 
Wan of the Fronde. The Queen Mother and her son were obliged to 
khAve Paris during these wars, in which Cardinal de Ketz, Marshal Tu- 
renne, the Prince of Cond^, the daughter of the Duke of Orleans, and the 
Dnchesse de Lougueville, were conspicuous characters. 

z 2 
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Turenne carried on the war into the Palatinate, where he 
exercised the most unrelenting severity in 1675. The 
retirement of the Prince of Coud6 followed the death d 
Turenne, at Salzhach, in 1675. In the year 1679, ^ 
contending powers had a brief respite from the rayages 
of war by the peace of Nimeguen, which was concluded 
upon very advantageous terms to France. Louis the 
Fourteenth was now at the pinnacle of his glarjj and 
surrounded by flatterers, looked upon himself as the leader 
of the world, and the greatest sovereign that ever existed. 
His stately presence, magnificent court, and brilliant vfc- 
tories, obtained for him the appellation of ** Le Graad 
Monarque." Licentiousness, egotism, want of politieal 
faith, and religious bigotry, formed the darker shades in 
the cliaracter of Louis the Fourteenth, whose despotie 
principles were embodied in the phrase " L'Etat, e'est moi,* 
I am the state, the country, the people, the constitatioD, 
everything. The abilities of Colbert, the Superintendeot 
of Finance, placed a vast revenue at the disposal of Lonb^ 
the Fourteenth, and promoted the internal prosperity of 
France. Resolute and uncompromising, disdaining titks 
and rewards, actuated by the loftiest principles of datfr 
Colbert overcame all opposition to his measures, for there 
were too many who profited by disorder to allow of refbrn 
taking place without impediments. It was reserved tot 
Colbert, says the historian Sismondi (Histoire dee 
Francais) to apply upon a great scale to -the realm, ths 
sound and simple economy of a banking house. 

During the administration of Colbert protection was 
afforded to the Huguenots, who, though politically ran- 
quished by Richelieu, were still in possession of the 
religious privileges confirmed to them by the Edict of 
Nantes. Louvois, who succeeded Colbert at the demtBe 
of the great minister, in 1683, advocated totally difierent 
measures, and, in union with Le Tellier, the King's coo- 
fevssor, induced the King to spare no efforts for the exte^ 
mination of a sect whom he viewed with, the deepest 
hatred. Eighty thousand persons are said to have beea 
sent by Louvois to prison with the vain hope of preventing 
Protestantism. This he was enabled to do by means d 
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tbe lettrede cachet*^ or written order signed by theKiii^ 
and his minister, to commit any one obnoxious to the 
government to the damp dungeons of the Bastile. In 
1684 commenced those terrible measures against the 
Huguenots, which were followed by the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685 f, by which were retrenched 
all the privileges the Protestants had previously enjoyed. 
Not only were troops sent into the Protestant states to 
pillage the houses, and destroy the inhabitants with fire 
and the sword, but Protestant children were taken from 
their parents, sent into the convents, and forced to attend 
the mass. Orders had been given, which were faithfully 
fiilfiUed^ to raze the churches to the ground. The most 
rigorous measures were pursued by the government to 
prevent the persecuted sect from leaving the kingdom, 
but, notwithstanding their vigilance, more than half a 
million contrived to escape. England, Holland, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, received the refugees, men of intel- 
ligent minds and industrious habits, such as any country 
oould ill afford to spare. In England the bigotry and 
persecution of Louis and his minister were the means of 
tbe establishment of the silk manufacture of Spitalfields, 
and in other populous districts of Britain was commenced, 
by the exiled population of France, the manufacture of 
stuffs and hats, of which the French had hitherto enjoyed 
the monopoly. Linen manufacturers, watch makers, and 
borologists were also amongst the exiled Huguenots. 
Some, whose inclinations tended to less peaceful pursuits, 
amongst whom was Rapin the historian^ (who was present 
at the Battle of the Boyne), offered their swords to William 

* The nobilil^ of France, during the reigns of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Louis the Fifteenth, made fearml use of this license, obtaining lettres 
de eaehet for any one who interfered with their licentious pleasures. The 
name of Cardinal Fleury is attached to more than 20,000 of these tetirea 
de cachet. 

t For an explanation of the Edict of Nantes, see reign of Henry the 
Fourth. 

X Rapin, after the Battle of the Boyne, retired into Germany, where he 
wrote his Histonr of England down to the Revolution, which history has 
been continued by Tindall, down to the accession of George the I'hird. 
The family of Romilly were among those who came to England after the 
SeTOcation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Z 3 
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of Orange, whilst the more adventurous of the emigmriii 

who had settled at the Cape, employed themselves in fte 

cultivation of the vine.* Thus did religious intolemei 

extend the sphere of the industrial arts, and stimulate iofr 

vidual enterprise in distant lands-t To return tothepoGw 

of France. A new ohject of ambition opened before Lofli 

the Fourteenth in the acquisition of the throne of Span. 

Louis had, in 1660, married Maria Theresa, the Infioii 

of Spain, and it had been stipulated that none of the ban 

of this marriage should succeed to the throne of Spas; 

but this condition availed little with Loois. The Empeiv 

Leopold of Austria had married the sister of Hfff 

Theresa, so that the descendants of the Princess k 

France and Austria stood in equal relation to the crov^ 

and each determined to prosecute their claims^ and indntt 

the King of Spain to decide in their favour. At the deift 

of Charles the Second of Spain, in 1700, the Arehdob 

Charles, son of the Emperor of Austria, was prochdmrf 

at Madrid, but it was afterwards discovered thtt the 

King of Spain had left a will in favour of the gnndflos 

of Louis the Fourteenth, Philip, Duke of Anjou. LoA 

taking measures to ensure the succession to his ha^t 

involved England in the war, which was termed the Wff 

of the Spanish Succession, and which ended in the esli- 

blishment of the Bourbons upon the throne of Spii^ 

Notwithstanding the peace of Nimeguen, Louis, at thedoiB 

of the year 1679, commenced operations against the iSSkBi 

and besieged and took several towns in the Netherindk 

Peace, made in 1684, was broken in 1688, when Wilfii* 

of Orange, who had been raised to the ^English throng 

used all his efforts to strengthen the powerful eonfedencj 

against France, and forced Louis (whose endeavonn to 

restore James the Second to the throne of Cngland wo* 

defeated by the victory of the English at La Hogtfi 

May 29th, 1792), to acknowledge his title to the crown oif 

England, by the treaty of Ryswick, 1697. In 1701 wir 

was commenced by the Emperor of Germany in Italji 



* There were many names eminent for learning and idflBoa ^ 
the emigrants who employed themselvea in the pnmm of EngUniifli' 
Holland. 

t See Yoltaiie^B Aig^ QtlA'm\Xi<6'¥Q«s^««aftlu 
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where his great commander, Prince Eugene, obtained 
*^ many advantages over the French. At the death of 
«James the Second of England, in 1701, Louis the Four- 
teenth, in defiance of the treaty of Ryswick, acknowledged 
the son of James the Second as King of England, and the 
£nglish nation, determined to resent the insult, appointed 
John Churchill^ Duke of Marlborough, the commander of 
their forces, to attack France in the Netherlands. In the 
meantime, the death of William the Third, in 1702, 
threatened a dissolution of the alliance, but Anne, who 
ftocceeded to the throne of England, renewed all the en- 
gagements of King William. Notwithstanding the ability 
of Mareschal Yillars, the French forces were, after some 
Baccesses, unable to check the advance of Marlborough in 
-1711, when the brilliant victories of Ramilies, Blenheim^ 
Oudenarde, in the Netherlands, Malplaquet in France, and 
the success of the Earl of Peterborough in Spain^ rendered 
the humiliated monarch of France glad to sue for peace. In 
the spring and summer of 1713, treaties of peace between 
Great Britain, Holland, Prussia, Portugal, and Savoy, 
.were signed at Utrecht, by which treaty, Philip, grandson 
of Louis the Fourteenth, was acknowledged King of Spain 
by these powers upon the condition that Louis the Four- 
teenth should renounce for his descendants all claim to 
that dignity. Louis recognised the title of Anne and the 
Hanoverian succession, and ceded to England Newfound- 
land, Hudson's Bay, and the island of St Christopher's. 
The Emperor of Germany was to have Naples, Milan, 
und the Spanish Netherlands ; the Duke of Savoy, Sicily, 
with the title of King. Lille and its dependencies were 
to be restored to France. Namur, Charleroi, Luxembourg, 
ITpr^ which had formed part of the acquisitions of 
France during the triumphant career of Turenne and 
Cond4 were restored to Holland. Thus the long wars of 
Louis the Fourteenth, which had filled Europe with his 
fame, resulted in the humiliation of France, and that reign 
which commenced in glory ended in gloom and wretched- 
ness, from the murmurs of the people, upon whom fell 
the burdens of the state, as the clergy and the nobles, 
who were called the privileged orders, were exempt from 

z 4 
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taxation.* Most defective and corrupt was the admimB' 
tration of justice during the reign of Louis the Fourteestk 
Whilst thousands of the poorer classes of his suhjects had 
their goods confiscated, and were condemned to death id 
slight offences, the nohility had one and all a letter d 
license, and only dreading disgrace, if absent from tke 
levee of the sovereign, pursued a coarse of unrestraint 
profiigacj with impunity and protection. A fright/ol 
famine depopulated France during the latter part of ibe 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth, and the sudden demise of 
the Dauphin of France, in 171 1> and of his son, the Dm 
de Burgogne, a prince of the highest promise, in the i<l* 
lowing year, were heavy afflictions to the disappoiDted 
monarch. Ere he quitted the scene of his glory and d 
his mortification, of his pride and its humiliation, tki 
aged king saw two of his great-grandsons carried to the 
tomb, and the hopes of the naticm and heirdom to the 
throne were vested in the sole surviving son of the Dm 
de Burgogne, a feehle infant for whose life great fefft 
were entertained. The most austere devotion character* 
ised the last days of Louis the Fourteenth, who, in bii 
last illness, regretted his selfish and arrogant career, aid 
advised his young successor not to follow his example in 
involving Europe in war, and to endeavour to ease tbi 
burdens of the people. Louis the Fourteenth died Sep- 
tember, 1st, 1715, within a few days of seventy-seven 
years of age. His reign is the longest of the Freaek 
kings, as that of George the Third is of the English. 

Louis the Fourteenth was twice married; first to Maria 
Theresa, Infanta of Spain, who had one son. Loins tbe 
Dauphin, who died in 1711. The Dauphin married 
Marie Anne Christine of Bavaria, whose son, the Duke 
de Burgogne, was the father of Louis the Fifteeotb. 

* Lord John Russell, in his Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe tnm thi 
Peace of Utrecht, in allnding to the financial difficulties of the ttmA 
government after the death of Colbert, observes that in the whole bisUxy 
of France there is not a period of greater mismanagement than the IJuMt 
thirty years of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. The throe rasoorw 
upon Which his government relied were, — loans at an extravagant nls 
of interest, the creation of a multitude of exemptions from taxes under titi 
title of offices, and a depreciation of the currency frequently loiMwed. 
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Lonis the Fourteenth married secondly, in 1685, the 
widow of the poet Scarron, who took the name of Main- 
tenon, from the estates bestowed upon her bj Louis the 
Fourteenth. Madame de Maintenon, who exercised great 
Influence in affairs of state, survived Louis the Fourteenth 
Qtitil the year 1719. 

IMFBOVEMENTS IN THIS BEIGhN. 

PuHic Works and Buildings. — Most of the improvements in the 
capital of France, during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, originated 
with Colbert, appointed director of public buildings. ITie arch of 
8t. Denis, the Hotel des Invalides, the palace of Marly, the Koyal 
Obflerratory, were built at this period. Versailles was converted 
firom a mere hunting lodge into a royal residence, capable of accom- 
modating three or four hundred persons. The magnificent front of 
the palace of the Louvre, designed by Perrault, in the reign of Lonis 
the Thirteenth, was completed under the superintendence of Bernini. 
The Champs Elysees planted in 1670. The canal of Languedoc, 
which connects the Atlantic with the Mediterranean, excavated. 
I>ankirk and Marseilles made free ports. A port town and arsenal 
bnilt at Bochefort. Arsenals built at Havre-de-Grace. The police 
erf" Paris improved, and the streets, by order of Louis the Fourteenth, 
lighted by five thousand lanterns. The court of France, during the 
fi^gn of Lonis the Fourteenth, chiefly resided at Marly, Vers^es, 
aod St. Germalns. 

* Mannfactures, — France was, as we have stated, in the enjoyment 
of many useful and important manufactures before the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The most important introduced by Colbert were the 
cottoi} spinning of Bouen, the Holland linen at Abbeville, and the 
manufacture of cut and plate glass in Paris. Colbert also bought 
from a person in England a stocking machine, which he introduced 
into France. Of manufactures augmented and extended in Paris 
and the provinces by the enlightened minister of Louis the Four- 
teenth, are tapestry, carpets, woollen cloths, serges, pottery, silk, stuffs 
of Lyons, paper, leather, and hardware. Vast establishments of 
cabinet makers, goldsmiths, chemists, sculptors, and every department 
of decorative art, arose in Paris in this reign! The palaces of the 
Louvre and the Tuilleries were, under the superintendence of Colbert, 
decorated with tapestry, manufactured at the Gobelins from the 
exquisite designs of Le Brun. An academy for drawing was established 
in conneption with the manufacture of the Gobelins. 

•* It is to be regretted that, after the death of Colbert, many of the 
tnstitntions he had established fell into decay, from the inability of 
LouiB the Fourteenth and his ministers to follow in the steps of this 
able man, and the restrictions upon internal commerce, which Colbert 
liad been unable to remove. In the time of Colbert, all the taxes 
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were ' farmed /* except the taiUe, This tax was of two kinds, the kSk 
versonnelle and the tadlf rielle. The taUU r^elle was a fixed tax, ae- 
cordinp^ to a known estimate, upon houses, lands, and ]m>peitj of 
all kinds. The taille personneUe was an arbitrary tax ; a certain gum 
was ordered to be raised from each province or district ; the col- 
lector of the district afterwards apportioned this siun according to 
the means of each individual. Of course there was no end to dtt 
abuse and misery occasioned by this latter tax. The gabeBe, (X nk 
tax, differing in amount in various provinces of France, was a ferdk 
source of fraud. The octroi^ or duties upon entrance of goods ints 
towns, and the corvSCj an obligation to repair the markets and die 
roads, pressed heavily upon the industrial classes." — Lord Johi 
RussdTa Memoirs of Ae Affairs of Europe from the Peace of UtrediL 

Literature. — The fame of the great writers of the reign of Looii 
the Fourteenth filled Europe. At the head we may place Voltaire, 
historian, dramatist, and poet ; the works of Voltaire have been col- 
lected in seventy-two volumes. Pascal, geometrician and madieiBi- 
tician, and author of Letters in favour of the Jansenists. Moli^ 
Comeille, Racine, Le Sage, dramatists. Massillon, Fenelon, Bossoet, 
prelates. Boileau, Jean Baptiste Boussean, La Fontaine, poet& 
Malebranche, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, La Bmy^re, St. Evremodl, 
miscellaneous writers. Descartes, philosopher. Rapin, BoUin, Bi^ 
niel, Coulon, Martini^re, historians. Le Brun, Le Soenr, the two 
Mignards, Du Fresnoy, Watteau, painters. Pigadle, Coaston, CSuli^ 
sculptors. St. Pelaye, author of the " History of Chivaliy." ^ 
Cange, antiquarian. Andrew Dacier, celebrated as the transhfeor d 
Plato, Plutarch, and Horace. Martignac, translator of the dams. 
D'Herbclot, orientalist. Savary de Br^ve, who erected an Arabic 
press at Paris. Calmet, a learned commentator on the Scriptanii 
Bochefoucault, who wrote maxims, memoirs, &c The MarqniB de 
Dangeau and the Due de St. Simon, who wrote Menooirs whidi gtn 
a vivid picture of the era. Toumefort, botanist. Ije Notre, wiio 
planned and extended the gardens of the Tuileriea. Mcmtgolfier, 
inventor of air balloons. Vauban, engineer. 

Louis the Fourteenth gave great encouragement to Bteratare^ nd 
his reign, as the era in which so many eminent men flourished, ii 
called Sie Augustan Age of France, as the reign of Anne is tenaed 
the Augustan Age of England. 

* « Farming a tax means that a person paid a certain price ftr a tiii 
and made the best of it, as a farmer does of his land. The naiM fi 
* farmer general* was hated throughout the country. The coUec(or»<tf 
taxes, intent upon amassing fortunes, and favouring their own Mbb^ 
laid waste the country by every variety of vexation, and tortured tiie 
people by every engine of tyranny. Besides the clergy and noUea, whe 
constituted the privileged classes, free from taxation, a multitode ti 
officers exempted from the burdens of the state, such as * measoren d 
hay,* * inspectors of wigs,* were created by Louis the FoaitMDth.'-' 
Lord J. RvMtU, 
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Eminent Ladies, — Anne Dacier, who translated the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, and the comedies of Terence. Madame de Montemart, who 
translated a portion of Flato Mile, de Scuderi, who wrote eighty 
Tolnmes of romances. Madame de Sevign^, celebrated for her 
Xietters. Madame de Lambert, authoress of Essays, Letters, &c. 
Mdle. de Montpensier, daughter of Gaston Duke of Orleans, who wrote 
Memoirs. Madame de Maintenon, whose Letters and Memoirs have 
been published in twelve volumes, founded a seminary for young 
ladies at St. Cyr, to which she retired after the death of Louis the 
fourteenth. The Princesse des Ursins, who had great influence in 
the political affairs of the courts of France and Spain. 

Territorial Acquisition. — The province of Louisiana discovered by 
the French in 1663, taken possession of in 1718 ; but eastward of 
the Mississippi was ceded to England in 1763. 

Diet — Coffee was first brought to Marseilles 1664, into England 
in 1641. The first house opened for selling cofiee in London was 
in 1642. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who governed France during the minority of Louis the Four- 
teenth? 

2. Where did the Prince of Conde gain a victory ? 

S. How long was Paris distracted by the wafs of the Fronde ? and 
how did these wars originate ? 

• 4. What kind of monarch did Louis the Fourteenth prove, when 
tie took upon himself the direction of affairs after the death of Car- 
dinal Mazarin in 1 661 ? 

5. What was the great object of ambition to Louis the Fourteenth? 
and how many years did his wars keep Europe in a state of commo- 
tion? 

6. Who were the generals of Louis the Fourteenth ? 

7. Between what countries was the Triple Alliance ? 

8. By what treaty did Louis the Fourteenth withdraw England 
f^om this alliance ? 

9. In what year did the armies of Louis the Fourteenth enter 
Holland? 

10. What nations in 1673 declared themselves allies of the Dutch ? 
and what prince bent all his faculties to oppose the power of France? 

11. In what year was Louis the Fourteenth abandoned by Eng- 
land ? and where did Turenne carry on the war ? 

12. In what year was the peace of Nimeguen ? and was this peace 
advantageous to France ? 

13. Why was Louis the Fourteenth called Le Grand Monarque ? 
and in what phrase did he embody his despotic principles ? 

14. Who was the superintendent of finance and great minister of 
liOnifl the Fourteenth ? and what religious party did he protect ? 

15. Did Louvois follow in the steps of Colbert ? 

16. What was the Lettre de Cachet ? and how many i^i«o<d& S& 
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Lonvois said to have sent to prison, with the yain hope of prerent- 
ing Protestantism ? 

17. In what year was the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes hj 
Louis the Fourteenth ? 

18. What terrible measures against the Protestants followed &e 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ? 

19. How many of the Huguenots contrived to escape from France, 
notwithstanding the rigorous measures of Louis the Fourteenth and 
Lonvois ? 

20. In what cocmtries did the French Protestants establish them- 
selves ? and what manufactures did they introduce ? 

21. What new object of ambition now opened before Louis the 
Fourteenth ? 

22. How did the war of the Spanish succession terminate ? 

23. In what year was the war in the Netherlands again renewed? 
and what prince was, in 1688, called to the throne of Engkmd and 
forced Louis the Fourteenth to acknowledge his title to the crown 
by the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697 ? 

24. Whom did Louis the Fourteenth assist to gain the crown of 
England ? and when was the battle of La Hogne ? 

25. What renowned general was sent out by William the Third, in 
1701, to attack the French force in the Netherlands ? 

26. Who succeeded William the Third upon the throne of £D|p- 
land, and renewed all his engagements ? 

27. What French general was unable to oppose Marlboronghf 
and what were the victories of Marlborough ? 

28. Between what countries was the treaty of peace signed it 
Utrecht, and in what year ? 

29. Upon what condition did the European powers agree to a^ 
knowledge Phihp, grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, as King of 
Spain ? 

30. What was the result of the long wars of Louis the Founeendi? 
and what advice did he give to his successor ? 

31. What age was Louis the Fourteenth at his decease ? and luaM 
the sovereigns whom he saw upon the throne of England. 

32. Whom did Louis the Fourteenth marry ? and how many yean 
longer did he reign in France than Grcorge the Third in England ? 

33. Who was appointed director of public works during the reiga 
of Louis the Fourteenth ? 

34. Name some of the improvements of this period. 

35. Where did the court of France reside during the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth ? 

36. What manufactures were introduced into France by Colbeit? 

37. What palaces were decorated with the Gobelin tapestry, froa 
the designs of Le Brun ? and what academy was established in 000- 
nection with the Gobelin manufacture ? 

38. What is the meaning of farming a tax ? 

39. Name some of the Samatists, painters, and eminent ladles of 
this era. 
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40. In what departments of literature did Voltaire excel ? and 
what has Pascal written ? 

41. Why is the term Augustan Age applied to the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth ? and whose reign is termed the Augustan Age in. 
England ? 

42. When was coffee introduced into England and France ? 

43. In what year was the province of Louisiana discovered hj the 
French? 



LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH. 

REIGNED FIFTY-NmE YEARS, COXTNTTNO FROM THE REGENCT 
OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 



Tears /Serenty-two yean o*er France Louis Fonrteenth had\ Cotemporariw 
after Chritt. 1 reign'd I in England. 

1715. < Ere hii great-grandson, Louis, the sceptre obtain'd t > oborob i. 

J Orleans was the Regent, and the people complain'd I oborob ii. 

ix»uis XT. \That war and state pageants th' Exchequer nad drain'd. / oxorox iii. • 



Such had been the mortality amongst the descendants of 
liouis the Fourteenth, that at the death of the venerable 
monarch, in 1715, his great-grandson, the heir to the 
throne, was little more than five years of age. During 
the minority of Louis the Fifteenth, Philip Duke of Or- 
leans, nephew of the late king, was appointed Regent. 
Every kind of profligacy and dissipation marked his rule. 
As St. Evremond observed, " error was no longer called 
evil, and vice was named pleasure.'' The Abb^ Dubois, 
appointed Archbishop of Cambray, one of the most 
worthless characters of the age, was minister to the 
Duke of Orleans, and the period in France known 
by the name of the Regency, may be considered as the 
immediate source of those disorders of the government 
which ended in its horrible dissolution. The financial 
burdens of this period were increased by the delusions im- 
posed upon the public by John Law, the projector of the 
Mississippi scheme, which involved thousands in ruin, and 
was somewhat similar to the South Sea scheme in Eng- 
land during the reign of George the Second. At the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, in 1723, the young king 
was of age by the custom of France, and the nation beheld- 
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with dismay, in Louis the Fifteenth, a tendency to the 
same vices which had disgraced the rule of the Regent 
Indolence, selfishness, and frivolity formed the basis of 
his character ; he shrunk from business, and the ministen, 
who brought him plans of improvement, fatigued sad 
annoyed liim. The Duke of Bourbon, who remained i 
short time after the death of Orleans in office as prime 
minister, was succeeded by Cardinal Fleury, a man of 
mild, insinuating manners, who had been appointed tutor 
to Louis the Fifteenth. It was during the administratios 
of Fleury that England and France, in 1740, were i«- 
volved in the war of the Austrian Succession, to whid 
your attention has been directed in the reign of Greofge 
the Second, in the History of England. You will r«K»ltoct 
that this war arose from the conflicting claims of Mam 
Theresa, daughter of Charles the Fourth, and the Elector 
of Bavaria to the empire of Germany; that the French, 
who espoused the cause of the Elector of Bavaria, were 
defeated by the English (who supported the cause of 
Maria Theresa) at the battle of Dettingen. This war wit 
concluded by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed bf 
England, France, and Holland, in 1748. In 1754, in the 
reign of George the Second, England and France ngv^t 
came into collision in Canada, in which war, in 1756^ 
other European powers became involved, and which olh 
tained the title of " The Seven Years' War." It was in 
this war that the heroic Frederick, King of Prussia, op- 
posed the combination which France, Austria, Rosas, 
Sweden, and Saxony, united against him, and, alternatelj 
repulsed and victorious, attained a splendid triumph ii 
Kosbach, November 5th, 1757. In 1759, the French sitf* 
tained signal defeats from the English arms in the Etft 
and West Indies, in which contest France was invoWed 
in her endeavours to extend and maintain her oolooiii 
possessions. In Canada the French power received a se- 
vere blow in the conquest of Quebec, September 13tli,1759^ 
by the English General Wolfe, and the treaty of Puis 
in 1762, in the reign of George the Third, confirmed the 
superiority of Britain, by the relinquishment of many vain* 
able possessions of France in the West Indies. The Frenek 
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were finally expelled from Canada in 1762. Doring these 
wars, nothing could be more wretched than the domestic 
state of France. The country was disturbed by the di sputes 
of the clergy, whose corrupt lives and worldly-mindedness 
alienated the affections of their fiocks, and the court (which 
was the centre of vice and profligacy) was disgraced by the 
plots and intrigues of the worthless people upon whom 
liOuis the Fifteenth lavished the public money. Exorbit- 
ant taxation was the resort to supply the deficiency of the 
revenue, and measures which increased the miseries of 
the peasantry and working classes, already sinking under 
the weight of intolerable burdens. Hatred and indigna- 
tion of the king and his ministers, were aroused by the 
influence of Madame dcs Etoiles, a woman of low birth 
and no education, whom Louis created Marchioness de 
Pompadour. Such was the authority of the favourite, 
that the peace of Europe depended upon her will, and the 
ratification of the most important treaties rested upon her 
acquiescence. In 1757, when all the best statesmen were 
anxious for peace, Madame de Pompadour decided upon 
a renewal of the war, which was most disadvantageous 
to the interests of France. The proudest nobles of the 
court, who omitted to pay homage to her, were made to 
feel the eflects of her resentment, and perpetual impri- 
sonment or death was the punishment awarded to hosts 
of minor oflenders against her pride and ill-acquired 
power.* Through the influence of Madame Du Barri, 

* Twentj-six years were the Marquis de la Tade and d'AlIegri con- 
fined in the damp cells of the Bastile, for having attempted to give warn- 
ing of a plot to tne imperious Pompadour. * The Baron de Yenac, another 
of her victims, was imprisoned for nineteen years. Bochegourault and a 
gentleman of Montpellier were arrested merely upon suspicion of having 

?>oken against her. Some writers, in alluding to the political ability of 
ompadour, and her patronage of men of letters, have endeavoured to 
prove there was a certain degree of nobleness in her nature. She was too 
well aware of the influence of men of genius upon society, not to en- 
deavour to disarm by rewards the shaus of ridicule which might be 
pointed against herself. Kousseau disdained the gifts of the vindictive 
Pompadour. 

1 We have alluded, in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, to the *' lettres 
de cachet,'* or sealed letters to commit persons to prison without triaJ, 
•igned by the sovereign. 
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who succeeded Madame Du Pompadour, as the fayonnte 
of Louis the Fifteenth, the Duke de Choiseul, the popnlir 
minister, was disgraced and banished from court in 1770L 
Soon after this event, the long struggle between the king 
and the parliament terminated in a series of edicts hj 
which the members were deprived of their privileges, ana 
the absolute prerogative of the crown established. Neither 
national nor domestic calamities awakened any sense of the 
duties or responsibilities of his position in the callous heart 
of Louis the Fifteenth. If, amid his gorgeous entertain* 
ments and frivolous pastimes, a tale of distress reached 
his ears, he used to repeat to Madame de Pompadour 
** After us the deluge !" Ere he terminated his disgrace- 
ful career, he witnessed the death of the Dauphin in 1765, 
the Dauphiness in 1767, their eldest son in 1761, and his 
consort, the amiable and neglected Queen of France^ 
Maria Leczinski, daughter of Stanislaus, King of Poland* 
who expired June 25th, 1768. The remainder of the 
family of Louis the Fifteenth consisting of eight daugh- 
ters, the succession to the throne of France remained in 
the family of Louis the Dauphin and his second consort, 
Marie Josephe of Saxony, whose third son, Louis the 
Sixteenth, succeeded his grandfather. Louis the Fifteenth 
was arrested in his course of frivolity and vice by an 
attack of the small-pox, of which he died May 10th, 17H 
in his sixty-fifth year. 

IMFBOVEMEITTS IN THIS BEI3ir. 

Public Buildings, — The Place de Louis Qainze built, adjoining 
the gardens of the Toileries. The palace of Chanthly rebuilt by the 
Duke of Bourbon. Several fountains made in different parts of tbs 
city, and other public buildings erected. The church of St Gene- 
vi^ve re-erected in 1757, by order of Louis the Fifteenth. The 
Boyal Military School founded. The Palais Bourbon i^ys^ 000" 
mcnccd by the Prince of Conde in 1718, afterwards the rendeoceof 
Madame de Pompadour. Since the minority of Louis the Fifteentli» 
the Palace of the Louvre ceased to be the residence of the mooarchi 
of France, and forms a national museum and picture galleiy. Ths 
first exhibition of painting and sculpture was opened at the Jjmyn, 
August 22. 1 740. The Palace of the Luxembourg is also convotei 
into a picture gallery, appropriated to the productions of the modcrt 
artists of France. The Palais Boyal, the residence of RicheUeUt '^ 
now converted into shops, cafes, restaurants, &c. The court, dmiBg 
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{he reign of Louis thq Fifteenth, chiefly resided at the Tuilerics and 
JFontainebleau. 

Mani^acture» — CJiina, — ** Porcelain, in which the Japanese imitated 
the Chinese, was first made in Europe, at Dresden, in 1706. At St. 
Clond, MiEidame Damet accidentally discovered the earth used in 
SVench porcelain, which manufacture was commenced at St. Cloud 
and continued at Sevres, under the auspices of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. The manufacturg of China at Sevres, which placed France in 
the first rank of this department of the arts, is now a government 
monopoly, and has extended to Paris and Limoges." Attached to the 
Boyal Porcelain Manufactory at Sevres is a School of Painting, which 
fbnnSj with the Schools in connection with the Tapestry Manufacture, 
with Painting upon Glass, and the admirable institution at the Jardin 
des Plantes, one of the numerous Schools of Art established in France. 

Literature, — The " EncyclopsBdists.** — ^In this reign arose a large 
)party in France, who went by the title of ** Philosophers." Their 
writings, originating in a feeling of repugnance to priesthood^ and a 
striving after freedom from the restraints of arbitrary political rule, 
fexcited contempt for the laws of morality and social order, and 
attacked the most sacred precepts of Christianity. These writers, 
at the head of whom was Diderot (who was protected by the Em- 
press Catherine of Bussia), were called the " Encyclopaedists," from 
their contributions to a work which comprised a variety of subjects, 
termed the EncyclopcBdia, and which embodied the peculiar views of 
the phflosophers upon society and religion. Voltaire, D' Alembert, Mar- 
inontel, Morellet, the Abbe Raynal, Condillac, Bayle, Buffon, Helvetius, 
and Montesqtdeu, were contributors to the Encyclopsedia, whose renown 
renders them, in a certain degree, historical characters ; although it 
must ever be recollected, such reputation was acquired at a time 
when novels, dramas, and immoral writings of all kinds, were not 
only the reflection of the profligacy of the court and the nobility, 
but the interpreters of the thoughts and feelings of the age, which 
thoughts and feelings were reflected in the excesses of the Revolution. 
The contributors to- the Encyclopaedia excelled in various depait- 
ments of literature. D'Alembert and Condorcet were mathematicians. 
Bafibn wrote upon ♦* Natural History." Bayle was the author of an 
Historical and Critical Dictionary. Montesquieu wrote " L^Esprit des 
liCMs " and ** Persian Letters." Diderot and Marmontel, novelists. The 
Abbe Baynal was the author of a work upon the East and West Indies. 

Eminent Men, — The contributors to the Encyclopaedia have already 
been enumerated. Jean Jacques Rousseau, bom at Geneva in 1712, 
was of French extraction, and many of his works (imbued, like those of 
Diderot, with the vicious philosophy of the day) were published during 
his residence at Paris. Maupertius, Clairault, and Bcmouillis were emi- 
nent mathematicians. Velly, Villoret, Voltaire, Henault, historians. 
Voltaire and Crebillon, dramatists. Most of the works of Voltaire ap- 
peared duringthis reign. Of sculptors, Louis Francis Roublllac^ aua.l\N% 
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of Lyons, was the most eminent. RoubiDac spent a 
his time in England, daring the reign of Gc^orge the^Seomd; i w bi^ 
of his unriTalled productions are in Westminster Abbey. Qenttin 
and the two Constons, scnlptors. J. Vemet, A. L. David, QasodA 
painters. Soiifflot,Carpentier,architect& Baillj, aatronomer. Jnaaat, 
botanist. Volney, voyager, &c 

Eminent Ladies. — The Marchioneas de Chastelet, who in m^ht ^ 
Newton's ** Principia." Mdle. de Lannay, afterwards MW^««a de StHl{ 
Madame de la Fayette ; the Dnchesse de Maine ; Maij^m^ 6ii|W} 
Madame d'Epinay ; Madame Daboccage ; Madame dainm, the edr 
brated actress, &c. The soirees of the ladies of this er% yiz, MM «^ 
du Deffand, Madame de Geoffiin, and Madame d'Holbach, wen fis- 
quented by men of learning from all countries, amongst ochets ^me, 
Gibbon, and Horace Walpole. 

Remarkable Events. — The plague at Marseilles, daring which bilf 
the inhabitants of the city perished, raged from May, 1720,to Jine, 
1721. The death of the Czar Ffeter the Great of Russia 'occvn^ 
during this reign, 1725; and that of Charles tlie Twelfth, Kiag of 
Sweden, who was killed by a cannon baU at Frederickstadt, Nofwijf 
Nov. Srd, 1718. George the First of England died, 1727. 

Education, — University of Dijon founded, 1722. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIOK. 

1. What relation was Louis the Fifteenth to Louis the Fourteenth, 
and in what year did his reign commence ? 

2. What was the character of the DuJ^e of Orleans and his minister 
Dubois ? 

3. What project increased the burdens of the state, and what 
scheme was it similar to in England ? 

4. What was the character of Louis the Fifteenth ? 

5. Who succeeded the Duke of Bourbon as minister P 

6. What gave rise to the war of the Austrian succesdoo, and wfait 
peace concluded this war ? 

7. When did England and France come into coUisioD in Cbnada? I 
and when other European powers became involved, what wai tlof I 
war called ? 

8. What powers were opposed to Frederick King of ^voii, tod 
where did this monarch obtain a victory ? 

9. What king reigned in England when the French weie defeated 
at Quebec, and in what year were the French finally expelled torn 
Canada ? 

10. What was the domestic condition of France at this pcritd 
and what were the means by which the government endeavoun^^ 
supply the deficiency of the revenue ? 

11. Whose influence excited the hatred of the pecqilo agaiBitt^ 
king and Lis ministers ? 
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r 12: Who succeeded Madame de Pompadour as the faTOurite of 
Sonis the Fifteenth ? 

* IS. What was the punishment awarded to those who offended 
Kadame de Pompadoor ? 

14. When did the Dauphin of France die, and who was now the 
beir to the throne ? 

15. What comphunt caused the death of Loois the Fifteenth, and 
how long did he reign in France ? 

1€. Who were the kings of England during the reign of Louis the 
Vifteentii? 

17. To what purpose was the palace of the LouTre conrerted 
dnriDg the reign of Louis the Fifteenth ? 

18. To what purposes were the palace of the Luzembouig and the 
Palais Eoyal appropriated ? 

19. When was china first made in Europe ? 

SO. What circumstance gave rise to the manufacture of china at 
S^Txes ? and what school was established in connection with it ? 

21. What Schools of Art have been established in France? 

22. Name the writers called the Encydopsedists, and the eminent 
ecniptors of this era. 

28. Where are some of the productions of Roubillac in England f. 

24. How long did the plague at Marseilles continue ? 

25. What great sovereigns died during this reign? 



L'OUIS THE SIXTEENTH. 

BBIGKBD NINBTEEN TKAB8. 



THE GREAT REVOLUTION OF 1789. 



Ttan f Slxtemth Looii a gnuidiire unworthy loeoeeds, 
Wifttr Ckriit. I Finds a treacuiy exhaaited, a people in need i 

1774. I 6o heavily taxed, a great clamour Mroee, 
i«ocis xn. J The king and the noble* denounced m their fbei. 
I A mob, lawleM and wild, much evil induced i 

1789. I The great Revolution this criaii produced. 

1792. I 'Mid the frenzy of faction, all law at an end, 

1798. ^ And the King and the Queen to the Mallbldeoindeimifed. •^ 



CotemporoTf 
. in Enfi^aMdm 

OXOBOB in. 



One of the first acts of the new king, at this period about 
twenty years of age, was to expel from the court the pro- 
fligate people who had disgraced it during the time of his 
grandfather ; and the female nobility of France had now 
%n example in the amiable young Queen, Marie AA.\KrL<^ 

AA 2 
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nettc, daughter of the Emperor of Austria, who was vrnted. 
to Louis the Sixteeath four years previous to his accessioiu 
Tlie first public event of the reign of Louis the Sixteenth 
is the American War, in which the pacific king was in- 
volved by the counsels of his ambitious ministers^ and ii^ 
which the assistance afforded to the Americans by the. 
Fren(^h government was the cause of hostility between 
France and Britain. The contests of the French ani 
English were chiefly by sea, where the Count de Grasse, 
one of the most experienced commanders of France^ 
yielded to Admiral Rodney, in an action off the island oC 
St. Dominica, April 12th, 1782. This success being fol- 
lowed by an engagement at Gibraltar, September 13th of 
the same year, in which the English were victorionsi He-*' 
gotiations for peace were entered into, which treaty wib 
signed at Versailles, January 20th, 1783. You will re-, 
collect in the History of England, in the reign of George 
the Third, that the war between America and Britain 
continued from the year 1775 to 1781, that the Dedaratioa 
of the Independence of America was signed by the Frenck 
government in 1778i by the British government January 
21st, 1783. It was after the conclusion of this war that 
Louis the Sixteenth and his ministers found the difficulties 
of the French government increased, and financial pro- 
spects truly alarming. Turgot and Malesherbes *, who 
both resigned office in 1766, had vainly endeavoured by 
tlieir reforms and systems of rigorous retrenchmient to 
retrieve- the- evils occasioned by the reckless profusion of 
Louis the Fifteenth and the ruinous wars of his grands 
father. Necker, a native of Geneva, who had the manage- 
iaent of the finances during the American war, found it 
necessary to have recourse to the system of loans (whick 
had been the resort of the tyrannical Louvois and hii 
successors), and thus added upwards of twenty-one millions 
to the national debt Calonne, the successor of Necker, 

* Turgot, during the nineteen months of his ministry, paid off, without 
increasing the taxes, four millions of the national debt. He established 
free trade in com, in every port of France, and, following out the viem 
of Du Quesnay, idshed to carry his reforms still further. Malesheriwk 
the minister of the Interior, restricted the odious system of iettm A 
cachet, and proposed iVial l\\etQ should be a tribunal eatabliabMl»bii0i* 
which every' accused pwaoxl^o^3^^^afc«v^^^^^^»V»Vleard. 
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In 1783, pursued, in tibies of peace, the measures which 
Ihe Genevese had considered to be only justifiable to carry 
bn the expenses of war, and proposing at the Assembly 
t)f the Notables, February 22nd, 1787, to carry out the 
intentions of Necker, in lightening the burdens of the 
people by subjecting the privileged classes to taxation, 
was dismissed from office, April, 1787* Brienncj the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, succeeded Calonne, but was, in 
1789, compelled to yield to the wishes of the sovereign 
and the people for the restoration of Necker. It was now 
believed that the only means by which reform could be 
accomplished was by the assembling of the States General, 
who had not met since the year 1614, in the reign of 
Xtouis the Thirteenth. The day fixed for the assembly 
of the States General was May 5th, 1789. This meetinj?, 
held at Versailles, presided over by the king, and ad- 
dressed by Necker, consisted of tlie three orders of the 
State, namely, the nobility, the clergy, and. the "tiers 
^tat," who represented towns and rural districts, and upon 
whom fell all the burdens of taxation. The members of 
the " tiers ^tat" at this meeting of the States General 
were equal in number to the other two, who were called 
the privileged orders. Alarmed at the prospect of a ma- 
jority of the third estate, the nobles and clergy decided to 
assemble separately, and commenced holding their sittings 
in their own chamber. The commons, undaunted by 
these proceedings, refused to act unless joined by the pri- 
vileged orders, and, after some weeks' deliberation (during 
which the country was in a state of great excitement), 
passed by an overwhelming majority a vote assuming the 
name of the National Assembly, enacting, that all taxes 
not levied by their authority should come to an end upon 
the day when they were dissolved. This measure, hailed 
with joy by the people, was received with bitter indigna- 
tion by the privileged orders, excepting some of the poorer 
clergy and the Duke of Orleans*, who resolved to join 

* The Duke of Orleans assisted at the discussions of -the National Aa* 
sembly. The left side, at which he always took his place, was called the 
aide of the Ptdais Royal, then the residence of the Duke. The Duke of 
OrleaoB being returned for the department of Seme ec Oise, waa eiU&l^ v 
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the commons. The king, to whom the qnesHoii wis n» 
ferred, contrary to the advice of Necker, revoked the pro* 
ceedings of the Third Chamber. The commons, aioiued 
to action by Mirabeau*, declared that they would nol 
retire unless at the point of the bayonet, and the intini* 
dated monarch brought about the union of the States aftv 
he had forbidden it. Hie nobility, vehementlj protestiiig 
against this decree, advised the king to put down the 
Assembly by an armed force, which, headed by the Conit 
d'Artois, was prepared for action. Upon the 1 1th of Jnlj 
Necker was dismissed f, and the citizens of Parian Qpoo 
hearing of this intelligence, armed and incorporated 
selves with a portion of the regular armj, took the 
of the National Guard, which guard first used the odkNii8» 
blue, white, and red, forming the celebrated tricolomed 
€ag. Upon the 14th of July this newlj formed an^Ti 
accompanied by aTast concourse of the lowest <MrdGr of 
the people, attacked and stormed the Bastile^ for manj 
years the state prison of France, in whose horrible dim* 
^eons had been immured the victims of the bigoted Losis 
the Fourteenth and his profligate successor. Hie heads 
of the murdered governor and his assistants were fiied 
upon pikes, and carried in triumph about the streelt; 
other excesses followed. Upon the 6th of October the 
frenzied populace forced their way into the pahwe of 
Versailles, and, overpowering the guards^ rushed with 
bayonets and poignards into the chamber of the qneen^ 
whom they compelled to accompany them to Fkiris. The 
Marquis de la Fayette, who had the command of the 
National Guard, interposed, but without success. The 
Tuileries was now nominally the residence, but in retlikf 
the prison, of the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth and hb 
consort The National Assembly now proceeded to the 

member of the Conventioii, mider the name of Philippe Egallt^ EgalilJ 
was denounced by Danton, witi^ twenty of the Girondieta, vpoii the Snl I 
of September, and was guillotined in September, 1798. 

* Honore Gabriel, Comte de Mirabean, celebrated fbr his jnoiaf mi 
commanding eloquence, was one of the great leaders of the KevotatiA 
He wrote several political works. He was bom in 1749, died 179L 

t Necker was recalled July 21st. After the taking of the Bastiktke 
nobility of France emigratea in thousands, leaving ueir sovenign iii 
queen, to whom Ihey tivA -^tQit^sa^ vosh. attachment, to their flita^ 



^ 
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task of forming a constitution, which was preceded, upon 
the 18th of August, by a document termed the "De 
^laration of the Eights of Man.** The division of France 
into provinces was abolished, and in its stead eighty-four 
departments substituted. Municipal administrations were 
given to towns. The criminal code was reconstructed ; 
-the law of primogeniture, which gave the estate to the 
eldest son, abolished ; and the property of the Church 
seized upon. This caused the commencement of the 
system of Assignats.* The attempt of the king and queen, 
June 20th, 1791, to follow the example of the emigrant 
nobles, and escape from the kingdom, being discoj^red, 
they were exposed to renewed severity and humiliation. 
The king was, upon his return, suspended from his func- 
tions, but restored upon the 14th September, when the 
National Assembly forced upon his acceptance the Con- 
stitution of 1791, which, consisting of a single chamber, 
und a permanent legislative corps of 745 members, which 
renewed itself by its own right without the intervention 
of the executive, must necessarily absorb the royal power. 
A great proportion of the clergy refused to take the oath 
to this Constitution, and the nobility choosing to quit the 
kingdom rather than obtain seats in the Assembly, every 
thing was left in the hands of their enemies. Two dis- 
tinct parties, opponents of royalty, composed the members 
of the National Assembly. Of these were the Girondists, 
so called from the Gironde, a department in the south- 
west of France, and the Jacobins, who took this name 
from a convent of St. James in the Kue St. Jacques, 
where they were accustomed to assemble. The Giron- 
dists, at the head of whom were Brissot, Roland, Con- 
dorcet, Petion, Lonvet, Gaudet, &c., wished for the esta- 
blishment of a federative Republic, like that of the United 

* '*AsaignBtB were paper money, issued upon the security of forfeited 
estates. As this paper currency increased in quantity it decreased in 
value. In June, 1793, the assi^ats had fallen to one-tliird their nominal 
▼aloe, in August to a sixth. Thus, three notes which had been worth 
12L, were onfy worth 41 in July, and 2L in August, and could only buy 
as much food. The system of assignats pressed severely upon the work< 
yn^ classes, who petitioned the legislature against them.*' — 2>r. fThite'g 
Htttory of Fi once. 

A A 4 
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States of America ; but the Jacobins, who liad been it 
first joined by Siejes and Mirabeau, but whose great 
leaders were Robespierre and Danton, were prepared for 
any crime and violence by wliich royal authority might 
hii abolished. Upon the 10th of August a general risiBg 
took place, headed by Danton. The palace of the Toi* 
leries was stormed; the Swiss Guards, who risked their 
lives in defence of Louis the Sixteenth, were murderedt 
The king, the queen, and their family were now confined 
in the prison of the Temple, where they were subjected 
to the severest privations, and the deepest insults. This 
outr^e was followed, September 2nd, by a massacre *of 
priests and royalists confined in the prisons of Parid^ 
headed by the infamous Marat, to which the maddened 
populace were summoned by the sounding of the toesi^ 
which lasted four days, and in which it has been oom- 
puted 5000 persons perished. Amongst the sufferers wu 
the Princess de Lamballe, the friend of Marie Antoinette^ 
The death of the king having now become the great object 
of the Jacobin party, he was summoned, December 11th, 
1 792, before the bar of the Convention, a tribunal which 
had succeeded the National Assembly, and accused of 
having committed crimes against the sovereignty and 
liberties of the people. The discussions of the Conventioa 
were brought to a close upon the 17th of January. Thi 
king was ably defended by Tronchet, Malesherbes, and 
Deseze. Of 721 votes given upon the question of sen* 
tence upon the king, 366 (among them Egalit6, Doke of 
Orleans) were for immediate death. Upon the 21st of 
January, 1793, Louis the Sixteenth suffered by the gaS^ 
lotine.* His last moments were passed in devotion with 
Jiis family, and so effectually had religious hope composed 

* The guillotine consisted of a large knife or axe, adjusted in groorei 
between two iron bars, with a heavy weight attached to it. The OK»d of 
the victim was passed through the bars, the neck remaining betweei 
them, and thus, when the knife was allowed to descend, immediately 
severed the head from the body. This instrument was invented \ff 
GuiUotin, a French physician, who is reported to have died of grief at thil 
abuse of what he intended should be a more humane punishment SoiM 
writers assert that Guillotin fell a sacrifice to his own invention. TIm 
jexceilent Malesherbes, and his daughter and ^nrand-daughtei> mn tbt 
jiext victims of the g>uV\.otixi<ft «£t&t Louis the Sixteenth. 
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bis spirits, that neither the sight of the fatal instrument hj 
^hich he was to suffer, nor the prospect of an ignominious 
death, had power to disturb his serene fortitude. At- 
tempting to address the multitude, the last words of th6 
unfortunate monarch of France were drowned by the 
oioise of drums, commenced by the Jacobin Santerre. 
Undaunted by this insult the Abbe Edgworth, the con- 
fessor of the royal victim, exclaimed, as the axe was about 
to fall, '^ Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven." 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What relation was Louis the Sixteenth to Louis the FifteeatH, 
and what was one of his first acts ? 

2. Whom did Louis the Sixteenth many ? 

3. What was the first public event of this reign ? 

4. What was the result of the assistance afforded to America by 
the French government ? 

5. Where was Count de Grasse defeated by Admiral Bodney ? 

6. During what years was the war between America .and Britain ? 

7. When was the Declaration of the Independence of America 
signed by the French and English governments ? 

8. What were the causes of &q alarmiag state of the French 
finances at this era ? 

9. Who succeeded Turgot and Malcsherbes as minister, and what 
system had he recourse to during the American war ? 

10. How much was added to the national debt during the ad- 
ministration of Necker ? 

11. How did Calonne endeavour to alleviate the burdens of the 
people? 

12. In what year was Necker restored ? 

13. What was now considered the only means by which reform 
could be accomplished ? 

14. When did the States General meet ? what orders of the state 
were present at this meeting ? and which order was equal in number 
to the other two ? 

15. What was the decision of the nobles and clergy when alarmed 
At a majority of the tiers etat ? 

16. How did the commons act when informed of the proceedings 
of the clergy and nobles ? 

17. How was the measure, passed by the conmions, received by 
the privileged orders and the people ? 

18. What nobleman joined the commons ? 
■ 19. What was the decision of the king ? 

20. Who aroused the commons to action, and what was their 
sesolution? 



S6. 'What WW tbe next aft of the NoUonal AHsembl 
27. In what manner was France now divided ? 
38. Explain the meaning of (he Bygtem of saragnala 
S9. What was the result of the attempt of the king 
escape from the kingdom ? 

30. What waa the constitntion of 1791 ? and wb 
state refuied to take the oath to this conEtilution t 

31. Of what parties was tbe National Assembly con 

32. Give the names of the leaden of cho Girondists 
SS. When did a general rising take place? and ia w 

the royal family confined. ? 
34. What outrage followed npon l^ 2nd of 8«pteni 
as. Who were amongst the sufferers? 
96. What now became the great object of the Jacol 
37. Where did Lonis the ^teenCh Eoffer by the g< 



HEIGN OF TERROR. 

FRANCE DECLARED A REPUBLIC, SEPTEMBE 
BOYAL ADTHORITT OVERTHROWN, AUGDS'; 

Thb period called the Beign of Terror, commeacinj 
tcriptioo of the Girondists, June Snd, 1793, which wi 
the massacre of the Girondists at Lyons, Boordeonx, 
in October, 1793, when Paris was under the control o 
beaded by BobespierTe, Marat, Uanton, Carrier, &«. 
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several persons, which form of government, called a Re- 
public, commenced in France, September 22nd, 1792. 
The great contest for power lay between two factions, the 
Jacobins and the Girondists, the Feuillants and other 
smaller clubs being merged in these. The Jacol^ins, or 
" Party of the Mountain," as they were now called, from 
occupying the more elevated seats at the meetings of the 
National Convention, which were held in what had once 
been the grand theatre of the palace of the Tuileries, 
proceeded, after the overthrow of royal authority, to 
further acts of t3rranny. The Girondists, who attempted 
to stem the torrent, were denounced by Robespierre, the 
great leader of the Jacobins, and through the intrigues of 
his powerful party, thirty-two of the most eminent Gi- 
rondist leaders were committed to custody. After the 
death of the Queen, Marie Antoinette, October 16th, 
1793*, twenty-one of the Girondists were guillotined, 
amongst them Madame Roland, eminent for her beauty and 



* By a decree of the Conyention, Aug. 1793, Queen Marie Antoinette^ 
the queen of Louis the Sixteenth, was convey^ from the prison of the 
Temple to that of Conciergerie, a place of confinement for pnsoners of the 
lowest and most infamous description. Here a guard was day and night 
stationed near her cell until she quitted it for ever, October 16th, 1793. 
The people, who had not beheld the Queen since the day when her 
resploident beauty attracted crowds to Versailles, were startled at the 
aip&ctnl form of the Majesty of France which ascended the scaffold. Bent 
and bowed with grie^ her eyes sunk in their sockets, her hair (which had 
ciian^^ colour in a night) white as the dress which closeljf fitted her 
emaciated form, — such was the unhappy survivor of Lous the Six« 
teenth, who suffered with the serenity of conscious innocence the last 
pnniahment which savage malignity could inflict. 

Family of Louis the Sixteenth, — ^The Dauphin Louis Charles, who ranks 
in the Ust of monarchs of France as Louis the Seventeenth, died from 
the effects of long confinement and neglect, June 9th, 1795. llie 
daughter of Marie Antoinette and Louis the Sixteenth remained the 
inmate of a solitary tower in the Temple, until November, 1794, when she 
was given up by the Convention to the Austrians, in return for some 
French commissioners who had been made prisoners. The Princess was 
but fourteen years of age at the time of these dreadful events ; she after- 
wards married the Duke d'Angouldme, son of Charles the Tenth, and, afteat 
a residence in England, returned to France at the accession of Louis the 
Sixteenth. At her death, October 19th, 1851, the coat and waistcoat 
worn by her father, Louis the Sixteenth, upon the day of his execution, 
wtte finmd in her possession. 
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talents, the wife of the celebrated Girondist leader. Mtf' 
geilles, Toulon, and Lyons, where the Girondists had many 
partisans, broke out into insurrection, and the inhabitants 
of La Vend^ beaded by the heroic Lfa RochejaqaeHii, 
and Charette, maintained a long and obstinate conflict 
against the government. The Jacobins, determined that 
between the France of 1788 and the France of 1794, an 
impassable gulf should exist, gave new names to the months 
of the year*, abolished the Christian sabbath, and forbad 
the names of Grod and Christ to be used, dedaiing Liberty, 
Equality, and Reason as the deities to be worshipped. 
Freed from all humanising influences, the excesses of the 
sanguinary tyrants who had seized upon power rivalled 
the atrocities of a Caligula or a Nero. At Nantes, on the 
Loire, the victims guillotined and drowned bj orders of 
the ferocious Carrier amounted to upwards of 2O,000i 
At Lyons, Avignon, Toulon, and Marseilles, the same 
tragedies were enacted. Lists of the condemned were 
daily sent to the prisons of Paris, where the noble, the 
learned, and the artisan were congregated together, and 
from which females and children were, through the 
machinations of Fouquier Tinville, the accuser general) 
hurried to their doom. It has been computed that nearly 
a million of lives were sacrificed ere the day of retributioii 
arrived ; and the deaths by the guillotine of Robespierre 
and Danton, and the assassination of Marat, being followed 
by those of the infamous Couthon and the suicide LeBas; 
the Reign of Terror was at an end. 

It may be supposed that the execution of the Ejng asd 
Queen of France, and the terrible scenes which followed, 
Excited great indignation throughout Europe. The Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia were the first to 
express their resentment at the acts of the Conventioii, 
and, in 1792, united their armies under the Duke d 
Brunswick, to make war upon the tyrants who had as* 
sumed the government of France. The operations of the 
Duke were at first successful, and it was confidently ex^ 

* In the Revolutionary Calendar the months received new names, d»> 
scriptive of the season or the state of the weather, as Brumaire, or foggjt- 
November J TTiermidor, or hot, July; Fructidor, or fruit, August. 
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pected that he would advance to the capital, hut the vio« 
tor J of Dumouriezy a general of the Republic, at Jemap- 
pes, November 6th, 1792, which threvr the Austrian 
^Netherlands into the hands of the French, completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. England, Holland, and 
Spain, who had joined the coalition against France, sus- 
tained serious defeats in Flanders and Holland, in the 
year 1794. The rapid and complete conquest of Holland, 
in 1795, added several millions to the population of 
Prance, and the overwhelming force placed by this means 
in the hands of the French Republic, led to the formation 
of extravagant designs of conquest and dominion* Just 
at this crisis arose^ amid the armies of France, a man 
calculated to carry out these designs, to be at the head of 
daring enterprises, and what appeared to be impossible 
achievements. This man was Napoleon Bonaparte^ 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

I. When was the form of government called a Republic esta- 
t>lished in France ? 

• 2. Between what great fSactions lay the contest for power ? 

3. By what leader of the Jacobins were the Girondists denounced, 
and how many were guillotined ? 

4. When was the Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, brought to 
tlie scaffold, and to what indignities was she subjected by the Con- 
vention ? 

5. What eminent lady of the Girondist party suffered by the 
guillotine ? 

6. What was the &te of the family of Louis the Sixteenth (see 
note) ? 

7. What towns broke out into insurrection after the proscription 
of the Girondists ? 

8. What new regulations were made by the Jacobins ? 

9. What were the names given to the months November, July, and 
August, in the Revolutionary Calendar (see note)? 

10. How many persons are said to have been g^uiUotined b/ the 
orders of Carrier at Nantes ? 

II. Through whose machinations were the condemned in the 
prisons of Paris hurried to their doom ? 

12. How many lives has it been computed were sacrificed before 
the Reign of Terror was at an end ? 

1 3. What powers were the first to express their resentment at the 
execution of the King and Queen of France, and the terrible scenes 
ffliich followed ? 
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14. By whom was the army oommanded wliidi was sent to Ofqpoie 
the Convention ? 

15. What victory threw the Austrian Netherlands into the handB 
of the French? 

1 6. MThat conquest in 1795 added several millions to tiie popotatioi 
of France, and caused the Republic to fbnn eztravagant dngniof 
conquest and dominion ? 

17. What extraordinary man at this crisis took the lead of the sail 
of France? 



THE DIEECTORT; OR, GOVERNMENT 01 

FIVE PERSONS, 



ACCOBDINO TO TBB 



CONSTITUTION OF THE 5th FRUCTIDOR, OR 22in> OF AUQUST 
1795. CONTINUED- FOUR YEARS. 



Tear$ t And e*en when the Directorr ohUIned oomnMad 
tlfUrChnai. 
1795. 

THR 

MBBCTORT. i WhoM eonquwing iwoid the natioii*e Hune «plirtd. 



f And e*enwhen the Direetorj ohtained oomnMad \ 

'*''* 3 BtrifiB and oonftulon reign'd thronglioat the land, f 

j Until A mighty chief contending ftetioiu quelled* | 

IT. i Whoie eonqnwing iwofd tlie natioii*e Hune "plield, / 



The news of the death of Robespierre and his confedentoB 
was received with universal joj throughout France. Tte 
prisons of Paris were thrown open, and thousands rdeifti 
who were expecting death upon the very day of the tfnai^ 
falL Amongst these was Josephine, widow of Gwril 
Beauharnois, afterwards the wife of Napoleon, and £*" 
press of France. The change in public opinion caostdi 
re*organisation of the government, the legislature eat 
sisting of two Councils, namely, the Council of tlie 
Ancients, and the Council of the Five Hundred, or Co** 
mons, of which Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of Kt* 
poleon, was appointed President. The executive wti 
vested in five persons, called The Direotort, who €■* 
tered upon their duties October 26th, 1795. Barras^ who 
may be said to have been at the head of this Direeloiji 
sought able officers to head the armies of France, iw 
defend the Bepublic against the forces of Europe. In tb* 
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spring of 1796, three great armies took the field. That 
of the Sambre and Meuse under General Jourdan ; that 
of the Khine under General Moreau ; and that of Italy 
under General Bonaparte, a native of Corsica, who had 
distinguished himself at the retaking of Toulon. WJiilst 
Moreau and Jourdan met with considerable rererses in 
Grermany, and were repulsed by the Archduke Charles, 
the Corsican General selected by Barras, young and inex- 
perienced as compared with Jourdan and Moreau, obtained 
such brilliant victories in Italy, at Lodi, Rivoli^ and 
Areola, as to establish the French ascendancy in that 
country. Great cities and provinces were subjugated. 
Italian princes yielded their picture galleries and treasures 
of art to the conquerors, and were glad to enter into a 
negotiation for peace by the treaty of Campo Formio, by 
which the dominions of France were extended towards the 
maritime Alps in one direction, and towards the Khine in 
another ; the territories of Milan and Mantua becoming 
dependencies of France under the title of the Cisalpine 
Republic, A.D. 1797. The conquest of Italy stimulated 
the Directory to carry their arms into Egypt, wishing to 
attack England in her dominions in the East Indies. 
How this daring design was defeated and the French 
^eet annihilated by Nelson, in the Bay of Aboukir, in 
. 1798, and the troops of Napoleon afterwards vanquished 
in a land battle at Alexandria, by Sir Ralph Abercrombie^ 
Tou will read in the History of England. Bonaparte, who 
like Cromwell knew how to take advantage of divided 
opinions, and conceal his ambitious designs until a favour- 
able crisis arrived, suddenly abandoned his army in Egypt 
and appeared in Paris, where, defeating the intrigues of 
his rivals, he contrived by a master-stroke of policy to 
abolish the Directory. This abolition of the government 
of the Directory, is termed the Revolution of the 18th 
Srumaire, November, 1799. A Consular Government, 
consisting of Bonaparte, Cambuc^res, and Le Brun, was 
appointed. Soon the two latter became mere names, and 
iNapoleon Bonaparte, under the title of First Consul, was 
the ruler of France. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. How was the news of the death of Robespierre recdyed m 
Paris? 

2. What eminent lady was amongst those released finom the prisooi 
of Paris ? 

3. Of what coancils did the legislature connst after the reonganiHr 
tion of the government ? 

4. Who WW the IVcsident of the Council of the Five Hondredr 

5. When did the five persons who formed the Directoiy enter 
upon their duties? 

6. Who was at the head of the Directory ? 

7. What great armies took the field in the spring of 1796? 

8. What was the fate of the armies of Moreau and Jourdan? ni 
in what country did General Bonaparte obtain such briUiaiit tio- 
tories ? 

9. What were the terms of the treaty of Campo Formio, and is 
what year was this treaty accomplished ? 

10. Into what country were the Directory now stimulated to easy 
their arms, and what portion of the dominions of England ^tfacf 
wish to attack ? 

11. In what battles were the French conquered in Egypt? 

12. What was the act of Bonaparte after he had abandoned Ae 
army in Egypt ? 

13. What is the abolition of the govenmient of the DinctoiT 
called? 

14. What government succeeded that of the Directory? 

15. Who were appointed Consuls of France ? and under iriat 
title did Napoleon Bonaparte become the ruler of France ? 

16. What king reigned in England during the Beign of TflOtf 
and the government of the Directory in France ? 
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THE BONAPARTE DYNASTY 



^Pbb Bonapartes are described hy the Dachess of Abrantes* as of 
Greek origin, descended from C ALOMEBOS, the son of Constan- 
tine Commenns, who settled in Corsica in 1676. The name Calo- 
meros Italianised, signifies buon parte — belie parte. Napoleon omitted 
1^ u in Baonaparte when General-in-Chief, in Maj, 1796. 



HEADS OF THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 

Dhablbs Buokapabte, bom at Ajaccio, March 29th, 1746, where he 
porsoed the profession of a lawyer, married, in 1767, Letitia Ramolino. 
77k. Children of Charles Bvonaparte, who died in 1783, and Letitia 
Buonaparte, who died at Borne, in 1836, were five sons and three 
] danghiers ; namely, — 

X. JOSEPH BONAPARTE, bomJan.7th,l767;marriedMadUe.CIaiT, 
in 1794 ; King of Naples, 1806 ; King of Spain, 1808 ; afterwards 
took the title of Connt de Snrvilliers ; died at Florence, 1844. 

jK.. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, founder of the Bonaparte Dynasty, 
bom at Ajaccio, August 13th, 1769 ; General of the armies of the 
Republic, 1796 ; elected First Consul, 1799 ; crowned Emperor of 
France, and King of Ital^, 1804. Napoleon Bonaparte married, first, 
March 8th, 1796, Josephme Tascher de la Pagerie, widow cmT General 
Viscount Beanhamois, bom at Martinique 1763, died 1814; se- 
condly, April 2nd, 1810, Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria, bom 1791. llie children of Josephine and the viscount 
Beanhamois, namely, Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, and.Hortense, 
afterwards Queen of Holland, were adopted by J^apoleon. Their 
descendants allied themselves with the crowns of Sweden, For- 
tu^d, Brazil, and Russia. The son of Napoleon and the Empress 
Muia Louisa, was Napoleon Charles Joseph, Ejng of Rome, styled 
Duke of Reichstadt ; bom March 20th, 1811; proclaimed Napo- 
leon II., June, 1815 ; died Jtdy 22nd, 1832, at Schoenbrun, near 
Vienna. 

• 8L LUCIEN BONAPARTE, bom at Ajaccio, 1773; President of the 

Council of the Five Hundred during the government of the Direc- 
tory ; afterwards styled Prince de Canino ; married, first, 1794, 
Madile. Boyer; secondly, 1802, Madlle. de Bleschamps. Luden 
Bonaparte, who died in 1840, lett a numerous family. 

* 4, LOUIS BONAPARTE, bom at Ajaccio, 1779, married Hortense 

Beanhamois, daughter of the Empress Josephine and her first 
husband, Vicomte Beanhamois, January 4th, 1802 ; Kin^ of Hol- 
land 1806 ; afterwards took the title of Count de St Lieu ; died 
lit Florence, July 25th, 1846. Queen Hortense died October 3rd> 
1839, at Arenburg, Switzerland. 

^ The Dnchess of Abrantes, Madame Junot, was of Corsican descent. 

BB 
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5. JEROME BONAPAKTE, ex-King of Westphalia, uncle of Uie off 
sent Emperor, is at present Biarshal ra France. He was miuTie4 tinee ; 
lirst, to Miss Patteraon, from whom he was divorced in 1806 ; BKOoOiYf 
to a Princess of Wnrtemberg, who died in 1888. By the latter hsUi 
two children : Matilda, married to Prince Demidoflfy known iiifiuhian« 
able circles as La Princess Mathilde; and Napoleon Joseph Ghadei> 
Paul Bonaparte, who is declared saooessor of the present Empcnif 
in default of issae, and who is to be created Tioeroy of Algeria. 

The Sisters ofNapokm «Mre,— 

ELIZA, MADAME BACGHIOCI, bom 1777 ; married, 1797, to fete 

Bacchiod ; afterwards Grand Dachess of Toscany ; deceased 1880. 

PAULINE, MADAME L£ CLEBG, bom 1780 ; manried to Genml 
Le Clerc, afterwards to the Prince Borghese; deceased 1828. 

CAROLINE, bom 1782; married, 1799, to Joachim Mnrmt, King of 
Naples } afterwards, 1808, to Marshal Macd<»iald; died 1839.* 



The representative of the Bonaparte dynasty, afl»r an interval of tliiitT^ 
sevenvears, is LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, SMPEBOB 
OF TiSE FRENCH, the only surviving son of Loois BoosMurts^ 
King of Holland, and Queen Hortense ; bom April 29^ 1808 ; OtdxA 
President of the French Republic, December 10th, 1848; seised npoR 
supreme power December 2nd, 1851 ; proclaimed Emperor of tht 
French, by the title of Napoleon the Third, with hereditary desoepti 
Dec 2nd, 1852 ; married January 80th, 1858, to Mdlle. de MontQo, 
Countess of T^a, daughter of the Count de Montijo, a Grandee d 
Spain. 



NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

RUINED OYBB THE FBKNCH, AS COKSUL ABD EMPEBOB, HBABLY 

FDTEKXr YEAB8. 



Tear$ 

tifterChrisL 

1796. 

1799. 

BOITAPAKTX. 

XMFBBOB, 

1804. 



^ The ^wera of Eimq;w agaiiut France eombiatd, 
In Bonaparte their great opponent find t 
In oounwl bold and Arm, mnmphant in the fleldt 
'Twa» his the mishty destiny of Franoef to wield i 
In him a second Chiuiemagne the people viewed* 
Like that great monarch Italy subdued. 
When Emperor crowned, soon other powers assailed, 
17ntU at Waterloo Kapoleoa's star hath failed. 



Ooteaiporari 
h. inEmglamd. 



Determined to signalise his accession to power by ex- 
ploits which should surpass his former achieyementai) 

* There are numerous descendants of the brothers and sisters of th< 
Emperor Napoleon still living. Of the elder branch, a dauffhter (the %oV 
survivor of tne family of Joseph Bonaparte) is married to Prince Charle 
Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, eldest son of Lucien Bonaparte^ bom 180S 
The Prince and Princess of Canino have eight childcen. 
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Bi^DftpftTte commenced the military operations of the year 
1800 in the centre of Austria and Italy. In Northern 
Ilaly, Massena and Sonlt, who had been endeavouring to 
keep the ground obtained by the French force, were sur* 
prised by an army conveyed to their assistance across the 
'dangerous passes of the Alps by the indomitable Bonaparte, 
which force defeated the Austrians with great slaughter 
At the battle of Marengo, June 14th, 1800. This victory 
being f<^owed by that of Moreau at Hohenlinden, among 
the dreary forests of Bavaria, in the winter of 1800, gave 
4>Terwhelming influence to France, and induced nego- 
:Clatio]i8 for peace to be opened with Austria, which treaty 
.was signed at LuneviUe, February 5th, 1801. In the 
meantime, with Britain predominant upon the sea, the 
JB^rench arms had, in Egjrpt, received a severe repulse, and 
Ipeace being concluded with that power by the treaty of 
ULmiens, signed March 25th^ 1802, gave Europe a respite 
Jrom the ravages of war, and the daring ambition of the 
nder of France. 

i CivU Policy of Napoleon. — The Consulate marked the 
dawn of a new era; the proscription and anarchy by 
which the Revolution was accomplished, continued until 
.Napoleon attained to the supreme direction of affairs. 
•The talents*, legislative and military, of this extraordinary 
man, were only surpassed by his ambition. One of the 
great benefits he conferred upon France was the framing 
of a uniform code of laws, known by the name of the 
<* Code Napoleonne."! By the new regulations offices of 
dignity in the army or state, which had, down to the period 

* Aequirenuntt of Nopukon Bonaparte, — Napoleon was a member of 
tlM Freach Institate at the age of twenty-seven. We may form some judg- 
ment ot the activity of his mind from the drcomstance of upwards of 60,000 
^abjects being presented for the consideration of the Cooncil of State 
darmg his admmistration of fourteen years and six months. Thirty- 
id^^t volumes, the commonplace books of Napoleon, contained his re- 
jBarics upon history, theology, morals, and jurisprudence. From a com- 
mentator Napoleon became an author, and wrote a History of Ck>rsica9 
"^([lie Earl of Essex, a tra^edv, and an Eastern romance. 
'■ f Cbde NapoHtonne, —Before this period everv department of France 
tea Jto separate code of laws. Five hundred difierent common laws were 
fcjiOi i vn in France, besides the customs of different towns ; different inter- 

Ktations being given of these laws, created inextricable confusion. The 
I* Napoleoime has been adopted throughout the greater nart of Europt, 
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of the Revolution, been the exdaaive privilege of id 
nobility, were open to all ranks^ and merit was unifonBlr 
recompensed. The distribution of wealth was rendem 
more equal by the suppression of feudalism and the ao* 
nastic orders ; the priesthood were, in the new poli^i 
attached to the state, and kept virtually independeoit of 
Home. The obnoxious laws against Christianity wen 
revoked, the churches re-opened, ten Archbishc^ iritk 
fifty Bishops, constituting the first rank of the esti^iUdi- 
ment. Order and tranquillity being thus established, tb 
municipal bodies and citizens of Paris and the provineei 
united with the army and the Council of State in metsoni 
to bestow the crown of France upon the First GomL 
The title used by Charlemagne to designate snpremef 
over the world was revived, and Napoleon Bonaparte wii 
crowned Emperor of the French, May, 1804, and iipoi 
the 26th of the same month, King of Italy. The broto 
and sisters of the Emperor were now Imperial HighneiMft 
New dignities were created for the great officers of Stil^ 
and upon the generals of Bonaparte's army were Gonfend 
the titles of Dukes and Marshids. Talleyrand, the miniita 
for foreign affairs, and Fouchd, the unscrupulous miniittt 
of police, were prominent characters at this period 
Through the infiuence of Fouch6, General Morean, wkt 
was implicated with Pich^ru in a royalist coDSj^Snefi 
was banished from France, which measure was foUovfli 
by one which brought great odium upon Napoleon, nanelyk 
the death of the Due d'Enghein. This young nobleam 
descended from the Cond^ branch of the Bourbooi^ vtf 
accused of having been present at royalist conferences ii 
Paris, and was, by the orders of the French govemsM^ 
arrested and confined in the prison of Vincennes, whA 
after being brought before a military commission, «h* 
elicited nothing to justify condemnation, he was sbotl^ 
torch-light, and buried in a grave ready dug in soli 
ground adjoining the fortress. This bloody deed pieoedrf 
the elevation of Napoleon to the empire, in 1804. Intki 
following year public attention was occupied by pnp>^ 
rations for the invasion of Britain, which attempt irt^ 
•defeated by the victory of Nelson at Trafalgar, OctoM 
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9l8t^ 1805. After this conflict a league was entered into 
^gainst Napoleon, by -Britain, Russia, and Austria, the 
former supplying funds for the expenses of war. The 
Imttle of Austerlitz, in Moravia, December 2nd, 1805 (the 
liiost Inrilliant of the victories of Napoleon), was a severe 
blow to the allies, and the defeat of the Russian and 
Prassian forces at Eylau, February 7th, 1807, was another 
triumph to the French arms. After the conflict of Fried<« 
land, June 14th of the same year, the Emperor of Russia 
ishowed a disposition to retreat, and a treaty of peace was 
aigned at Tilsit, in the summer of 1807. Humiliating 
liiiumiis^ons were exacted from Prussia in this treaty * ; 
jptart of her dominions formed the kingdom of Westphalia, 
which was bestowed upon Jerome Bonaparte, the brother 
it the Emperor. This was not the first sovereignty con- 
fbned upon the family of Napoleon. Xiouis Bonaparte 
Ihad been elevated to the throne of Holland in 1806, and 
jTbfleph in the same year to that of Naples. It now ap- 
peared that the great object of the Emperor's ambition 
.was to obtain for his brother Joseph the throne of Spain, 
#hich Napoleon had by treacherous promises prevailed upon 
{j^arles the Fourth to abdicate. The crown of Naples, left 
Vacant by the new dignity conferred upon Joseph Bona- 
te, was bestowed upon Joachim Murat, a distinguished 
lend of the armies of Napoleon, who had married Caro- 
le Bonaparte, sister of the Emperor. The Spanish 
lUltioii, deeply resenting the imprisonment of their mo« 
H er eby Charles the Fourth, applied for assistance to Britain, 
H^ resist the usurpation of Joseph Bonaparte. Portugal 
lecame involved in the quarrel ; and this protracted war, 
fjpaoi 1808 to 1814, when Wellington, the British com- 

\ • Confederation of the Rhine. — It may be asked how Bonaparte, even 
a tliA head of the best disciplined army in Europe, effected such complete 
Jlfl rapid conquests over Austria and her allies, receiving aid from the 
l^ggisorr of Britain. To that extraordinary revolution termed the Con- 
^ifrstMm of the Rhine, when sixteen of the smaller states of Germany 
•ated from the Empire and placed themselves under the protection of ' 
^leon, may be attributed the overwhelming influence of the French in 
jianj. These petty princes were rewarded with increase of dignity 
^^ flceesaioQ of territory. Bavaria and Wurtemburg were converted 

»^^ kingdoms, — Bonaparte acting as if he were Emperor of the World, 
eoulci parcel out territories as he chose. 
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mander, maintnined the struggle against the Frenehyis 

called the Peninsular war. Napoleon qaitting Spain il 

the commencement of the war, and resigning the command 

to his experienced generals, Soult and Massena, agab 

burst into Germany, and defeated the Austrians at the 

battle of Wagram, 1809. In the following year Napoleon, 

divorced from Josephine, allied himself with Austria \ij 

his marriage with the daughter of the Emperor, the Aich- 

duchess Alaria Louisa, March 11th, 1810.* Bonaparte^ 

who now looked upon himself as the aoTereign of tlie 

world, imagining nothing could shake the stability of the 

power he had created, decided, in opposition to the adnoe 

of his experienced generals, upon a measore more duH 

gerous and hazardous than any of his former nndertakiiigi^ 

namely, the invasion of Russia, to which he was indtedlij 

the resentment of the Emperor Alexander, aranst fte 

prohibition of British merchandise upon the GontiiNDt 

After the battle of Borodino, in 1812, when 50^000 

Frenchmen are supposed to have fallen, Bonaparte sod kii 

forces advanced to Moscow, and found to their hontf 

that the Eussians had set their capital on fire soonatbii 

behold it become the prey of the invaders. There wasv 

alternative but retreat. Exposed to famine and eoU 

during the rigours of a Russian winter, scarcely a third of 

the great army of Napoleon returned, f This iU-fttti 

* Duke of Bekhttadt, urn ofNapoUtm BtmaparU, — Th« msnilfi^ 
the Emperor Napoleon and the Archdacheas Maria Loniaa ivai ^ 
brated, at the palace of the Tnileries, with mrasnal magnifictnoe. 1^ 
son of Napoleon and Maria Louisa, Napoleon Franda Gharioi JwA 
King of Kome, bom March 20th, 1811, was, after the oocipatJoi ■ 
Paris by the allies, in 1814, taken to Austria, where he ramaiaed (Ml* 
withstanding the proclamation in Paris, in June, 1816, of Napokoa E) 
a prisoner until tne day of his death, which occnned at S<£ai^biM 
Juiv 22nd, 1832. The court of Vienna sedoloualy kept from the M 
of beichstadt (as the King of Rome was now called) all Vm> H *'*'' 
papers, or any individuals who might acquaint him with the irti 
which agitated Europe, and his relationship to the illuatriooa ceptH*' 
St. Helena. It was Don Miguel, the son or John the Sixth oflVatiri I 
who revealed to the Duke of Keichstadt, when he had attained the i|0i* I 
sixteen years, that he was the son of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is iopptf^ I 
that this astounding revelation, added to the rivoan of oonlBtf^l 
(which were increawd by the Austrians after the French Bevolitiv'l 
1830), acting upon a feeble constitution, hastened the death of this tf^ I 
tunate Prince, in his twenty-first year. I 

^ ^ The force oi Na^^oleon in Russia has been eetimated at SOOyOOOi J 
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.expedition to Russia was the commencement of the dis- 
asters of Napoleon. It gave Prussia an opportunity of 
entering into an alliance with Russia, Sweden, and Austria 
against him, which powers, rapidly assembling their forces, 
penetrated into the head quarters of the French in Ger- 
many, and repulsed them with great slaughter at the 
battle of Leipsic, October 18th, 1813, which conflict lasted 
several days, and in which the loss of 80,000 of the French 
force appeared to be the termination of the dreadful 
straggle. Lord Wellington had, in the meantime, ad- 
vanced to Bayonne, and Paris, after the battle of Mont- 
martre, falling into the hands of the allies, negotiations 
were entered into for the restoration of the Bourbons, in 
the person of the brother of Louis the Sixteenth. Napo- 
leon having signed a treaty of abdication at Fontainbleau, 
liOuis the Fighteenth entered Paris April 24th, 1814. In 
the spring of the following year Furope was astounded by 
the news of Napoleon's escape from FIba, whither he had 
retired after signing the treaty of abdication. Discon- 
certing the French government by the rapidity of his 
movements, and enthusiastically received by the troops, 
. Ifapoleon, as if by magic, re-seated himself upon the throne 
cf France, Louis the Fighteenth having retired to the Bel- 
gian frontier. The allies (refusing to acquiesce in any mea- 
aores to consolidate the government of Napoleon or his son, 
proclaimed Fmperor by the title of Napoleon the Second) 
prepared for war, and encountered the army of Bonaparte 
. at Waterloo* with a force of about 100,000, June 18th, 
1815. This victory f restored legitimate monarchy in 
IVance, and laid for ever prostrate the giant power which 
bad disturbed the peace of Furope for upwards of twenty 
years. The island of St. Helena was assigned by the 

* For details of the battle of Waterloo see History of England. 

t Napoleon* » defeat at Waterloo, — Napoleon gave three reasons for 

hia defeat at Waterloo:— *< First, but for the treason of a general who 

diwart^d from oar ranks, and betrayed my designs, I should have dis> 

. penad and destroyed all the enemy's detached parties before they could 

.B«ya combined themselyes into corps. Secondly, had it not been for 

the imnsnal hesitation of Ney at Quatre Bras, I should have annihilated 

the whole English army. Finally, on my right the extraordinary manoeu- 

.vroi of Grouchy, instead of securing yictory, completed my ruin, and hurled 

Trance inio the abyss.*'— • Los Ccueu* Memoire of Ncqxileon Bonaparte, ^ 
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Britieli govemment as the future residence of Napoleod^ 
where, after languishing six years la captivity, he died^ 
May 5th, 1821. " Thus terrainatedy" observes an eminflot 
character of our own times, ** the career of this remarksUe 
man, whose genius was sufficient to occupy the pditiad 
mind of P^urope, and who forms as it were an isthmiH 
between two great ages, and not less memorable tha 
either."* 

ZMF&OVXMB1IT8 DUBOrO THS OOXBUIiATM AXTD ■■■pi»«- 

Undcr the goYcmment of Napoleon, Paris was greatly improvBd, 
and many scientific and other establishmentg, which hare oontribiittd 
to increase the litcrar}' renown of the great capital of fVanoe, ibaiided 
or remodelled. The Institote, fouided in 1795, for the pvpoK of 
combining; the literary and scientific academies of Paris, wis by Nft- 
poleon divided into four classes. The Ecole Polytechniqiie, oti- 
blitihed in 1795, by Monge, for the stady of mathematics aodplrf^ 
sical science, and the preparation of pupils for engineering iid 
mininfi; departments, was augmented by Napoleon. Monge wa 
also l^sidcnt of the Institute of Egypt. The Maison Rojale, fit 
Denis, for the education of the dau^ters, sisterB, and nieeeiaf 
the members of the Legion of Honour, was founded by Boot- 
parto. Madame Campan was appointed to conduct the ertabfii^ 
ment of the Maison Koyale. The Legion of Honour estaUiriKl 
by Napoleon, May 19th, 1802, conferred rank as a reward fat to- 
vices, either civil or military, although generally deT<»ted to tte 
success of the s^'ord. The organisation of Prefectnies origioitt' 
with Napoleon. The office of Prefect in France is similar to thit 
of Lord Lieutenant in England. Every department of IVance v p- 
vcmed by a prefect, and each airondisscment or borough by s s^ 
prefect 

Public Works, — Great unprovements and additioxis were made to 
the palace of the Tuileries by Napoleon, who took up his residenoetlKR 
as First Consul, Sept. 19. 1800. The Arc de Triomphe was vededs 
this period on the Place du Carrousel, which was consderaUy enkigei 
The Chateau of Malmaison, purchased by Napoleon, was conToni 
into a palace, and was the scene of briUiantfestiyities given by NapoiMi 
and Josephine after the peace of Luneville, February 5, 1801. VasH 

* Rettoration of territory to European powers after the aeeeasiom of Xiai 
the Eighteenth, — The Continental dominions of France weie, uta^ 
accession of Louis the Eighteenth, restricted, with a few additions in tki 
Netherlands and Savoy, to what formed the boundaiy in 1792. M 
the battle of Waterloo, the King of Sardinia was restored, and AniUii 
resumed the govemment of the Milanese and other territories which iki 
had possessed before the Kevolution. The Stadtholder of HoUaad wn 
recalled in 1813. The whole of Flanders was united to Holland, todtki 
Prince of Orange assumed the title of King of the NetherlandiL 
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^the role of Napoleon the Gadlety of the Louvrd was enriched with 
the finest works of art, the trophies of conquests in Germany, Spaing 

,and Italy. Great improvements were made in the harbours of 
^France during the period of the Empire. The ports of Havre, Bou- 

' logne, Dieppe, St. Yalery, and Calais were enlarged. The port of 
Cherbourg was opened in 1813. The great roads of Mount Cenis and 
the Simplon completed after six years' labour. Boads, bridges, fortifi- 

' cations, and public buildings in Paris and the Departments, progressed 
rapidly daring the imperial rule. 

Literature, — Upwards of four million volumes of books were in 
the fuppressed monasteries of Franco in 1790 — two millions at least 
upon Geology. The manuscripts were 26,000. In the city of Paris 
Ak>ne were upwards of 8000 volumes. — Tegg's Chronology, 

JSnuneiU Men during the Reign of Louis the Sixteenth, and the Period 
i^Ae Consulate and Empire.* — Turgot, Malesherbes, Necker, Calonne, 
■tatesmen ; Mirabeau, La Fayette, the Duke of Orleans (Egalite), of the 
era of Louis the Sixteenth. Talle3rrand, prince of Benevento, belongs 
to the period of the Bourbon monarchy, Consulate, and Empire. Mon- 
talivet, Decr^s, Gauden, Caulincourt, Mollien, Councillors of State to 
- Kap^eon. Talma, the Garrick of the French stage, bom 1763, died 
. 1826. Of authors during the era of Louis the Sixteenth and Napo- 
leon, Chateaubriand, Arlincourt, Benjamin Constant, Bemardin St 
Tteive, Jouy, prose writers. La Place, of European celebrity as an 
«atroii(Hner, was the author of ** Celestial Mechanics.*' Suard, pub»> 
lidit. Delille, Chenier, Fontanes, poets. La Harpe, Le Mercier, 
diamadsta. Denon, Volney, travellers and historians. L. A. David 
^who died in 1825), Gerard, Gros, Chaudet, painters. Lemot, sculp- 
tor. Cherubini, Grety, Mehul, musicians. La Place, Lalande, La 
Grange, astronomers. Lavoisier, Berthollet, chemists. Many of the 
snen of science who flourished during the Consular era accompanied 
Boni^MUte into Egypt. Amongst these were Denon, BerUioUet, 
Jiionge, the creator of descriptive geometry, Nouet the astronomer, 
the two Le Peres, who first established, by trigonometrical survey, the 
jrelative levels of the Mediterranean and Red Seas, &c. 

Eminent Ladies, — Madame de Stael, daughter of Necker (authoress 
-<if Corinne, and Beflections upon the French Revolution), whose 

writings placed her at the head of French literature. Madame de 
•4jkND]is, who wrote in almost every style. Madame Cottin, Madame 

de Benneville, writers of fiction. Madame Campan, authoress of 
'«* Memoirs of Maria Antoinette,** the Princess de Lambfdle, and the 
JPrincess de Polignac, friends of the Queen of Louis the Sixteenth. 
^ladame Boland, wife of the celebrated leader of the Girondists, 

Atithoress of several works. Tlie Duchess d*Abrantes (Madame 

Junot), who wrote " Memoirs** which illustrate the era of Napoleon. 

' * The names of the Jacobin and Girondist leaders have already been 
l^eo* 
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ICadame Tallicn, MAdame Becamier. Mile. Man, Mile. Geoigei, 
celebrated actrcnes, &c. 

Genarab diatinguiiihid m (he Campaigna of Napdlean, — Grenenb 
Klebcr, Cut!'iirvlli, Marccau, and Murat, afterwards King of Napki. 
diHtinguiflhed in Egypt. Maasena and Soolt, distinguished in Norttem 
Italy and Spain, ilarehal Soult, who died November 26th, 1851, 
was the opponent of Wellington at Albuera, Orthes, Tonloose. 
Marshal Ncy, distinguished in Russia and at Waterloo. Genenb 
Kellerman, i)cs8aix, and Bemadotte, distinguished at Marenga Ge- 
neral Bemadottc, called to the throne of Sweden, August 2l8t, 1810. 
Gkneral Moreau, who deserted to the Allies in 1813, disdngaisbed 
himself at Hohenlinden; Bapp, aide-de-camp to Napoleoo, it 
Austerliu ; Lannes, Doke of Montebello, at Montebello ; 1>stoo8I, 
IVincc of Eckmuhl, at Jena. Generals Loisin, Grouchy, Victoi; 
Junot (Duke of Abrantes), distinguished in Spain. Marahala Ua^ 
mont and Macdonald, distingoished at the takhig of Paria Mnsfaal 
Marmont also distinguished himself in Egypt, Spain, and in tbs 
Italian and Austrian campaigns, where he obtained the title of Duke 
of Ragusa. Eugene Beauhamois, nominated Viceroy of Ita^f vA 
Prince of Leuchtenberg, &c. Generals Jourdan, Mcmtholon. Htf- 
shals Suchet, Oudinot, Excehnans, Lavalette, Lab^doy^ Beithier, 
Prince of Wagram, &c. &c. 

Manufactures — Beei-rcU, &C. — Soon after the commencemenC d 
this century, when the war prerented France and the ContineBt in 
general from obtaining colonifd produce, some French chemists diov^ 
of applying the knowledge they had acquired of the nature of sngtfto 
producing it from vegetables grown in their own country ; and bdag 
encouraged by Napoleon, as well as by the enormous price of the 
article (upwards of 28. per pound), they succeeded in prodnciDgB 
coarse and weak sugar from beet-root. This occurred about 1810^ 
and from that period the manufacture of sugar from beet has bees 
continued and extended. Beet-root is now one principal source rf 
supplying sugar, not only for France, but for Belgium, Gennanj, 
Russia, and, indeed, the whole continent of Europe. It has improved 
agriculture, and given employment to a great number of peopte. ^ 
1830, the whole produce of France was estimated at about 8009 
tons ; in 1851, at nearly 80,000 tons. 

East India Company of France, — The East India Compaor rf 
France, established in 1627, was abolished by the National AtfemblTi 
and the trade laid open, January 26th, 1791. 

Louisiana becomes an American colony at the commenoement rf 
the nineteenth century.* 

* The valuable territory of Louisiana, west of the Mississipi, disooreic' 
by the French in 1633, was sold by Napoleon to the American goTenoMi^ 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Of what cotrntry was Napoleon Bonaparte a native ? and in 
what year was he appointed First Consul of France ? 

2. In what countries did Bonaparte commence the military opera- 
tions of the year 1800 ? 

3. Who were the commanders of the French force in Northern 
Italy? 

4. In what hattle were the Austrians defeated hy Bonaparte with 
great slaughter ? 

5. Where and when was the hattle of Hohenlinden? and hy what 
general was this victory gained ? 

6. When was a treaty of peace signed at Luneville ? 

7. Xn what year was the treaty of Amiens ? 

8. What great henefit did Napoleon confer upon France? 

9. What order of society were hefore the Revolution alone eligible 
to offices of dignity? and what change was effected during the go* 
Temment of Napoleon ? 

10. What obnoxious laws were revoked ? and how many bishops 
And archbishops constituted the first rank of the Established Church ? 

11. When was Napoleon Bonaparte cro^vned Emperor of the 
iCVench ? and when Elmg of Italy ? 

12. What titles were conferred upon the generals of Bonaparte ? 

13. Who were appointed ministers of poUce and of foreign 
ikSairs? 

14. What charge was made against General Moreau? and by 
whose influence was he banished from France ? 

15. Of what was the Duke d'Enghien accused? and relate the 
circumstances connected with his death ? 

' 16. How was Napoleon's attempt to invade Britain defeated? 

17. Which was the most brilliant of the victories of Napoleon? 
and where did the Russian and Prussian forces sustain a defeat ? 

18. When was the treaty of peace signed at Tilsit? 

19. Upon which brother of Napoleon was the sovereignty of West- 
phalia conferred ? 

20. To what thrones were the brothers of Napoleon, Louis and 
Joseph Bonaparte, elevated ? 

21. What was the next object of Napoleon's ambition ? 

22. To whom did the Spaniards apply for aid, in resisting thd 
nsitrpation of Joseph Bonaparte ? 

23. What neighbouring country became involved in the quarrel? 

24. What is the war in Spain, from 1808 to 1814, called ? 

25. Who was the great British commander ? 

26. To whom did Napoleon resign the command of his army after 
he quitted Spain ? 

^7. What was the result of the invasion of Russia by Napoleon? 
28. What powers entered into an alliance against Napoleon ? and 
what was the loss of the French at the battle of Leipsic ? 
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29. What negotiations were entered into with the allies after the/ 
had obtained possession of Paris? 
. 30. Where did Napoleon sign a treatj of abdication ? 

31. What occurred in the spring of 1815 ? 

32. What measures were adopt^ by the allies? 

33. What island was assigned as the residence of Napoleon after 
the battle of Waterloo? 

34. How long did Napoleon survive this battle ? 

35. What king reigned in England daring the rnle of Ni^leon 
Bonaparte in France ? 

36. Whom did Napoleon Bonaparte many after his dirorce from 
the Empress Josephine ? 

37. What was the title given to the son of Napoleon? and in what 
year did he die ? (See note, page 374.) 

38. What prince was restored after the battle of Waterloo? sad 
what title was assumed by the Prince of Orange ? (See note.) 

39. What scientific establishments were founded or remodelled by 
Napoleon ? 

40. What office in England resembles that of xvrefect in France? 

41. What ports of France were enlarged during ^e role of Kf 
poleon? 

42. What great roads were completed after six years' labour? 

43. How many millions of booJts were found in the suppressed 
monasteries of France in 1790? 

44. Who were the eminent statesmen during the reign of Loos 
the Sixteenth? 

45. Who were the men of science during the role of Ni^xdeoii? 

46. Name the eminent ladies of this era. 

47. What eminent statesman was the father of Madame de StsiS? . 

48. What general of Napoleon was the great opponent of W^ 
lington in Spain ? 

49. What general of Napoleon, distinguished in Egypt, was aftar« 
wards King of Naples ? 

50. What general, distinguished at Marengo, was King of Sweden? 

51. When was the manufacture of beet*root sugar commenced ia- 
France ? and what countries of Europe are supplied with beetHPOOt 
6ugar by means of the discovery of French chemists? 

52. When was the East Lidia Company of France estaUished? 
^d when abolished ? 

' 53. To whom was the territoxy of Louisiana sold by Napoleoa? 
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THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN^ 

FRANCE 

APBIL 14th, 1814. 



I0UI8 THE EIGHTEENTH 

(SURNAMED LE DESIR]^) 

Iir whose person the House of Bourbon was reinstated upon the 
throne of France, reigned ten years, except the Revolution of the 
' Hun^d Days, from March 20tii to June 18th, 1815. 



Yean f Once more are the Itllei of Bourbon beheld, } Coienutorarin 

qfter ChritL J The standard which brave Henri Quatre hath upheld | \ tn Mnf^and, 

1814. J lioni* Eighteenth restored to the land of his birtht ( okorok m.' 

i/>uis jxau \ A monarch esteemed for his goodness and worth. } okobos it. 



We now come to the Eestoration, or recognition of the 
kingly power in the descendants of Hugh Capet. This 
change in the principle of government was accomplished 
in the person of Louis the Eighteenth, formerly Count of 
Provence, who quitted France June 22nd, 1799, the sam6 
day upon which his brother, Louis the Sixteenth, was 
arrested at Yarennes. Since that period Louis the 
Eighteenth had passed a great part of his time in England, 
residing at Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, where he wa6 
joined by his nephew the Duke of Angouleme, and the 
Duchess, the daughter of Louis the Sixteenth. Upon the 
24th of April, 1814, Louis the Eighteenth returned to 
France, and signed a Charter which defined certain rights 
granted to the people, which established Legislative 
Chambers of Peers and Commons, and the responsibility 
of ministers. Upon the 20th of March, 1815, the newly 
restored monarch again fied from the French territory, 
and the same day beheld Napoleon taking possession of 
^e Tuileries. The act of abdication signed previous to 
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the departare of Bonaparte to the island of "EXbrn^ was an* 
nulled, and upon the 22nd of April, Napoleon issued what 
was called the '^Acte Additionnel,'' or revision and refom 
of the Imperial Constitution, which was accepted hj 
upwards of a million of citizens, who recorded their votes 
in the Assembly of the Champ de Mai, where Napolecni, 
surrounded by the troops to whom he had restored their 
former titles and decorations, took the oath to the Con- 
stitution, amid all the splendours of military parade which 
recalled the glory of the Imperial rule. In virtue of the 
*' Acte Additionnel," Napoleon opened the Chambers upon 
the 7th of June, 1815. Soon, however, all proceedings 
were checked by the opposition of the allies, the adherents 
of Louis the Eighteenth. Napoleon fled from the field of 
Waterloo, which victory gave the allied armies of Bossia, 
Prussia, and England, the possession of Paris, July 6th, 
and enabled Louis the Eighteenth to re-enter it, in two days 
afterwards. Thus ended the Eevolution of the Hundred 
Days, when Napoleon exchanged the palace of the Tuileriei 
for the dreary island of St. Helena. Napoleon abdicated 
June 22nd, 1815, in favour of his son, whom he pro- 
claimed Emperor of the French by the title of Napoleon 
the Second. The return of Louis the Eighteenth to lui 
throne, after the Revolution of the Hundred Days, is 
called the Second Restoration. Louis the Eighteeotli 
granted a pardon to most of those who had taken part ia 
the recent struggle. The Generab excepted from the Aet 
of Amnesty were Ney, Lab^doy^re, and Lavalette. These 
had, at the Restoration, made most solemn promises of 
fidelity to the government of Louis the Eighteenth, jet 
were the first upon the landing of Napoleon at Cannes^ 
March 2nd, 1815, to display the Imperial Eagles, and in- 
cite the troops of France to join the invader. Ney and 
Lab^doy^re were shot by the sentence of a court martisL 
Lavalette escaped from his prison in female attire broogbt 
by his wife. Talleyrand, who had been one of the most 
servile instruments of Napoleon, but who, after tbt 
victories of the allies in 1814, exerted himself stremi- 
ously for the restoration of the Bourbonsf, was appointed 
minister for foreign affairs, and Fouch£ was retamed ii 
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the post of minister of police, which he had occupied 
during the days of the Empire. These appointments 
were, however, soon cancelled, and a new ministry was 
formed, with the Duke de Richelieu at its head. Richelieu 
in his turn gave way to the constitutional minister, De* 
cazes, who established the freedom of the press, which 
bad been restricted by Richelieu. The assassination of 
the Duke de Bern, the son of the Count d*Artois and the 
nephew of Louis the Eighteenth, February 13th, 1820 
(a great favourite of the court and the people), created a 
re-action in favour of royalty, and Richelieu was again 
placed at the head of affairs. The ultra-royalists, at the 
bead of whom was the king's brother, the Count d'Artois, 
afterwards Charles the Tenth, and his nephew the Duke 
•of Angouleme (now Dauphin of France), over-confident 
from the recent display of loyalty, re-established the cenc 
sorship of the press, and made a change in the electoral 
.law, which increased the power of the higher classes. 
During these events the king, who had long been in a 
(depressed state of health, became, from his painful in- 
finnities, less able to take a part in the affairs of govern- 
ment. The first public declaration of his being in actual 
danger was made September 12th, 1824. He died upon 
the morning of the 16th, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
Although not gifted with shining abilities, France had few 
sovereigns so upright, honourable, and consistent as Louis 
the Eighteenth. During his residence in England the 
affable manners and benevolent disposition of the royal 
exile of France, endeared him to all parties ; and when 
called upon to fill the French throne, he showed himself 
more ready to remember benefits than injuries ; a rare 
quality in princes. Like all restored monarchs, Louis the 
[Eighteenth had great difficulties to contend with. It was 
Ills lot to owe his throne to the defeat of the French arms, 
and the assistance of the English ; circumstances not likely 
to be forgiven by the idolaters of the national glory. The 
liberal party viewed his measures with distrust, and the 
iiltra-royalists, who had formed extravagant expectations 
upon his accession, were satisfied with little less than 
a return to the old regime. Of the latter class were the 
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ministers ^llMe, Montmorency, and Pejronnet, whose 
appointment, at the latter end of his reign, Louis the 
Eighteenth sanctioned with extreme reluctance* 

Ccmgrtu of ViemuL — In the year 1822, a congress of sorereignf 
BMembled at Vienna, to take into consideration the afiairs of Eon^ 
It was after this meeting that the French, who viewed with sppakm' 
sion the distracted state of Spain, sent an armj into that oonnti^, 
nnder the command of the Duke of Angoul^me, who returned to Bni 
in a triumphal procession, November 2nd, 1823. There was a con- 
gress of sovereigns held at Vienna, in 1814. 

RestoratioH of the Treaturet of Art (it the Limvre. — Most of & 
treasures of art which decorated the Louvre were returned, after tbe 
occupation of Paris by the allies in 1815, to their original owners. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What change in the principle of government in France wis 
accomplished by the accession of Louis the Eighteenth ? 

2. What relation was Louis the Eighteenth to Louis the Sixteenth? 
and in what year did he come to the throne ? 

3. In what country had Louis the Eighteendi spent a great part d 
his time aft;er he quitted France, in 179V ? and by what part of tbo 
rojal family of France was he joined in his retirement ? 

4. What were the terms of the Charter signed by Louis tbe 
Eighteenth, April 24th, 1814 ? 

5. What occurred on March 20th, 1816 ? 

6. What Act was issued by Napoleon, and accepted by upwards 
of a million of citizens, in the Assembly of the Cluunp de Mai ? 

7. When did Napoleon open the Chambers ? and how were all 
proceedings checked ? 

8. When did the allied armies of Bussia, Prussia, Austria, and 
England enter Paris ? 

9. What is the period of the rule of Napoleon, from March 20dv 
to June 22nd, 1815, called ? 

10. In whose favour did Napoleon abdicate, June 22nd, 1815? 

11. How do French historians designate the period of the letnn 
of Louis the Eighteenth to his throne, after the Bevolntion of tki 
Hundred Days ? 

12. What generals were excepted from the pardon granted If 
Louis the Eighteenth to those who had taken part in the noB^ 
struggle ? 

13. What part had Talleyrand taken in the recent changes of tkl 
French government ? 

14. What minister succeeded the Duke de BicheUeu, and catf 
blished the freedom of the press ? 

15. What event created a reaction in &vour of royalty ? 

^16. What relation was the Duke de Berxi to Louis the EighteenAf 
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And who became Dauphin of France at the death of the Duke de 
Bern? 

17. When was the first public declaration of the dangerous iUness 
of Louis the Eighteenth ? 

18. What was the character of Louis the Eighteenth ? 

19. What ministers was Louis the Eighteenth extremely reluctant 
to appoint ? 

20. When was the congress of sovereigns at Vienna ? 

21. Who were the kings of England during the reign of Louis the 
Eighteenth ? 

22. What became of the treasures of art placed by Napoleon in 
the Louvre? 



CHARLES THE TENTH. 

BEIONED SIX YEABS. 



THE SECOND REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, TERMED THE 
REVOLT OF THE BARRICADES, OR THE THREE 

DAYS OF JULY, 1880. 



Tean ( Charlei, the Tenth of the name, who nnwiaely emiy'd ) Cotemporarie$ 

^ 4tfler Chritt. J To revoke the decrees Louis Eighteenth had made. I m England, 

18S4. J 'Qainst his sway soon his subjects indignant conspii«d, C oeobok it. 

CSURLMB X. (. ▲ Prince of Orleans as their ruler desired. ) william nr. 



^ 



> } Charles the Tenth was the brother of Louis the 

^ Kighteenth. His former title was the Count d'Artois. 
His views were of a much more arbitrary nature than 
those of the late king, and his counsels were influenced 
by the Jesuits, whose efforts were unceasingly exerted 

^ for the suppression of the newspaper press, which had 
become a powerful organ in France. The opposition 

» f between the royalists and the liberal party, to which 
allusion was made in the preceding reign, was renewed in 

Zi 
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1827*, when seventy-six new peers were created, andtbe 
Chamber of Deputies dissolved in the hope that the new 
elections would prove favourable to the court. The result 
being entirely opposite to what was expected, the royalist 
ministers Villi^le and Pejrronnet resigned, and were mm- 
ceeded, in 1829, by Martignac, whose concessions to the 
liberal party excited the indignation of the legitimists, as 
the adherents of Charles the Tenth were termed. This 
administration was dissolved, August 8th, 1829, and t 
new ministry formed under the Prince de Polignac^ i 
royalist of the old school, who sought to establish primo- 
geniture'!', and restore some of the aristocratic privily 
of former days. Murmurs arose amongst the people at 
the setting aside of the Charter of Louis the Eighteeath, 
but public attention was for a time diverted from these 
measures by an expedition to Algiers, under Marshal 
Bourmont, in which the capital of that country was taken, 
and the Day of Algiers expelled. The news of this suc- 
cess reached Paris upon the 9th of July, and it was hoped 
that it would be the means of obtaining some popukritj 
for the king and his ministers, who were preparing for a 
struggle with the majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
and the people. Public feeling had, however, taken too 
decided a turn. Upon the 26th of July, 1830, the king 
issued certain ordinances or proclamations, one of which 
abolished the liberty of the press by forbidding the pob* 
lication of any journal not previously authorised; a secoad 
abolished the Chamber of Deputies ; and a third altered 
the law of election. The appearance of these ordinanefi 
in the public journals, created a strong sensation. Groops 
of people collected in the streets, and stones were throta 
at the carriage of the Prince de Polignac. The next day the 
agitation increased, and large bodies of the people weie 
in motion. The liberal party had assembled upon the 
27th, at the house of Casimir Perier, around which a 
crowd gathering were at first checked hy the amed 

* It was in 1827 that Peyronnet introdaced a measure whidi lo'* 
tax of a franc (lOef.) upon each newspaper. 

t The inheritance of an estate by the eldest son, which had bMS ^ 
aside at the Kevolntion. 
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police, but grew every moment more formidable. The 
troops of the line who were sent to disperse the mob, 
refused to fire upon them, and, being removed, the royal 
guard and lancers, who were substituted, made a vigorous 
attack upon the populace, who commenced a search for 
arms, and during the night occupied themselves in heap- 
ing up paving stones, carriages, waggons, carts, barrels, 
&C., at the terminations of their streets, which formed the 
celebrated barricades which gave their name to this Re- 
volution. Upon the morning of the 28th, the tri-coloured 
flag waved upon the towers of the church of Notre Dame; 
the National Guard being organised, headed the populace 
to an attack upon several posts occupied by the royal 
forces, commanded by Marshal Marmont. The students 
of the Polytechnic School joined the National Guard and 
the mob. The H6tel de Ville was taken and retaken by 
the contending parties, but yielded to the populace on the 
morning of the 29th. The Louvre and the Tuileries, 
after a vigorous resistance by Marmont, surrendered to 
tlie insurgents, and thus, after three days of obstinate 
conflict, Paris was in the hands of the populace, and the 
military part of the Revolution completed. The liberal 
party, who assembled at the house of the banker Lafitte, 
aent a deputation to Marmont, proposing a retraction of 
the obnoxious decrees, and the dismissal of the ministers, 
to which an unfavourable answer was returned by Polignao. 
A provisional government was now named, and General 
X<afayette being appointed to the command of the National 
Guard, order was restored in the capital. Meanwhile the 
king, who was out hunting on the day of the appearance 
of the fatal ordinances, and who had heard some rumours 
4}f the conflict at Paris, would not believe in the reality of 
the danger until the broken ranks of his troops reached 
the palace of St Cloud, where the court was residing. 
He issued a proclamation and proposed a chano^e of 
ministers, but before this order could be received in Paris, 
the Parisians had determined he should not re-ascend the 
throne. All further contest being hopeless, Charles the 
Tenth withdrew, upon the 31st of July, to the palace of 
Rambouillet, where, upon the 2nd of August, the king and 

c o 2 
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his son, the Duke of Angouleme, signed an act of abdica- 
tion in favour of the Duke of Bordeaux, the son of the 
deceased Duke de Berri. This act of abdication was 
received by the Chamber of Deputies, and a proclamation 
issued from the city hall of Paris that " Charles the Tenth 
had ceased to reign.** A republic was eagerly demanded by 
the victorious combatants, but the Orleans party promised 
a " popular monarchy, surrounded by democratic institu- 
tions." The Elective Chamber was re-summoned by the 
Duke of Orleans, who had been nominated by Charles the 
Tenth Lieutenant- General of the kingdom ; the session 
commenced upon the 3rd of August. The Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand and Monsieur Berryer advocated with great 
eloquence the claims of the legitimate heir, the Duke of 
Bordeaux, to the throne, but majorities in the Upper and 
Lower Chambers were in favour of the Duke of Orleans, 
who was called to the vacant throne under the title of 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, upon the conditions 
of the Constitutional Charter voted by the two Chambers, 
the succession to the throne to be continued by his de- 
scendants in the male line. Thus was legitimate monarchy 
once more overthrown, and the elder Bourbons ajjain 
driven from the soil of France. Charles the Tenth, after 
a short sojourn in England, took up bis residence in the 
palace of Holjrrood, Edinburgh. He survived the revo- 
lution of July six years, and died at Goritz in Camiola, a 
province lying between Lombardy, the Tyrol, and Austria, 
Nov. 6th, 1836. 

Act of Indemnity. — la 1825, an act was passed to indemnilytbe 
heirs or, if any alive, the original proprietors of the estates confiscated 
and sold during the first Revolution, by granting them annuities fiwa 
the public fands. The unsold lands had been previously restored, 
partly by Napoleon, and partly by Louis the Eighteenth, to the ridtt- 
fal inheritors. 

Death of Marshal Marmont — Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragwa. 
the last of the great Marshals of the Empire, died at Venice, Marck 
2nd, 1852, aged seventy-eight years. Marshal Marmont was witfc 
Bonaparte in Egypt, in 1798; in the canipaigns of 1805, in AusW 
and Italy, when he obtained the dignity of Duke of Ragosa; and, '» 
1812, in the Peninsular War, when he was opposed to Wellington >t 
the bu(tk oi ^aUmoiiQa, and there received a severe wound. Gob- 
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pelled to retreat when Paris surrendered to the Allies, in 1814, Mar- 
mont took the oath of obedience to Louis the Eighteenth, and kept 
k when Napoleon returned from Elba. In 1830, as we have stated, 
it was the lot of Marmont to surrender Paris a second time. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Who was Charles the Tenth ? and in what year did he come 
to the throne ? 

2. What was the former title of Charles the Tenth? 

3. In what manner did the views of Charles the Tenth differ from 
those of the late king ? 

4. When was the opposition between the royalist and liberal party 
renewed ? and how many new peers were created ? 

5. What ministers resigned aiter the election of 1827 

6. Who succeeded Vill^le and Peyronnet ? 

7. When was the administration of Martignac dissolved ? 

8. What was the character of the Prince de Polignac ? and what 
Oiarter did he endeavour to set aside? 

9. How was public attention diverted from these measures ? 

10. What ordinances or proclamations were issued on the 26th of 
July, 1830 ? 

1 1. What was the effect of the appearance of these ordinances ? 

12. Around whose house did the liberal party assemble ? 

13. When did the tri-coloured flag wave upon the towers of the 
chnrch of Notre Dame ? and the students of what school joined the 
National Guard and the mob ? 

14. Who commanded the royal forces ? and when did the Louvre 
and TuOeries surrender to the populace ? 

15. In how many days was the Revolution of July, 1830, com- 
|)lcd»d? 

16. To whom did the liberal party send a deputation ? and what 
was the purport of the deputation ? 

17. Was a favourable answer returned ? 

18. What government was now named? and who was appointed 
to the command of the National Guard ? 

19. What was the conduct of Charles the Tenth when he was 
informed of the three days of July ? 

20. In whose favour was an act of abdication signed by Charles 
the Tenth ? and what proclamation was issued from the Chamber of 
Deputies when the act of abdication was received ? 

21. What form of government did the victorious combatants de- 
mand ? and what form of government was promised by the Orleans 
party? 

22. When did the session of the Elective Chamber commence ? and 
hy whom was it summoned ? 

23. In whose favour were the majorities of the Upper and Lower 
Chamben? and who advocated the claims of the Duke of Bordeaux.? 

cc 3 
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24. Whose son is the Duke of Bordeaux ? 

25. £^ whal title wm the Duke of Orleans called to tibe throne? 

26. Whither did Charles the Tenth retire ? and where did he die? 

27. How long did Charles the Tenth reign ? and what kings of 
England were Ms cotemporaries ? 

28. Uow were the persons indemnified whose estates woe sold 
daring the first Revolution ? 

29. In what year did Marshal Mannont die ? and in what bsttles 
had he been engaged ? 
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THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS. 



Thb Princes of the blood royal of Prance form two Houses of 
Orleans; namely the Yalois branch or First House, and the Second 
House, or younger branch of the Bourbon Orleans. 



fS^t firit at Walaii livant^ at tt^t Hanit at edrleanif. 

The First House of Orleans, descended from Louis Duke of Orleans, 
the second son of King Charles the Fii^h, who died in 1364, gave 
two sovereigns to France ; namely, Louis the Twelfth and IVancis 
the First. This House of Orleans, of which there were nine dukes, 
became extinct in 1 589, with Henry the Third, the last sovereign of 
the House of Yalois, who had previously borne the title of Duke 
of Orleans. 

C^e g^tasnts av l^authan iSrsncI^ at i^t Sotuf r of ^rXtani. 

The head of this house was Gaston, Duke of Orleans, second son 
of Henri Quatre, first of the Bourbon Kings of France, who died in 
1610. 



iBri^cnit at JLanii P|)tTt|ipe at^^xXtmi, !&tns at frtrntt, tram 
^sufton. BvAt at i^xXtmi, itcaxiis ian at ^tnti eftuatre. 

1. Gaston de Bourbon, Duke of Orleans, second son of Henri de Bour- 

bon, or Henri Quatre; bom April 25th, 1608; died 16C0, without 
male heirs. The title of Duke of Orleans now devolved upon the 
nephew of Gaston, viz., Philip, Duke of Anjou, the second son of 
Louis the Thirteenth. 

2. Philip, Duke of Orleans, second son of Louis the Thirteenth, bom 

1640, died in 1701 ; married, first, the Princess Henrietta, daughter 
of Kin^ Charles the First of England, who died in 1670 i secoiuily, 
in 1671, Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the Elector Palatine uf 
Bavaria. The children of the first marriage of the Duke of Or- 
leans (with the Princess Henrietta) were two daughters, married 
to Charles the Second of Spain and Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy, the descendants of whom were (but for the Act of the Pro- 
testant Succession) heirs to the throne of England after the setting 
aside of the son of James the Second. 

3. The heir of the second marriage of the Duke of Orleans (with Eliza- 

beth Charlotte) was Philip, Duke of Orleans, eight years Regent 
of France during the minority of Louis the Fifteenth ; bora 1U74 ; 
died 1723. 

4. Louis, Duke of Orleans, son of the Regent, bom 1703, married the 

PxiDceas of Baden in 1724, died in 1752. 

.c G 4 
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5. Lonis Philippe, Dake of Orleans ; bom 1725 ; married Lomse Hen- 

riette de Bourbon Conti ; died 1785. 

6. LouiH Philippe JoBeph, Duke of Orleans, the celebrated ''Egalite;* 

bom 1747 ; married, in 1769, the daughter of the Due de renthi- 
dvre ; guillotined, Nov. 6th, 1793. 

7. Louis Philippe of Orleans, son of Egalit^; bom October 6th, 1773; 

married, November 29th, 1809, the Princess Marie Am^e, duster 
of the King of Naples and Maria Carolina Louisa of Austria, sister 
of Maria Antoinette. King Louis Philippe of Orleans was called to 
the throne of France, August 19th, 1830 ; abdicated February 24tb, 
1848 ; died at Claremont, England, August 26th» 1850. 



Family of King Lottis PhUippe of Orleans, and Queen Marie AmSie, 

1. Ferdinand Philippe, Duke of Orleans, bom at Palermo, September 3rd, 

1810; married. May SOth, 1837, to Helena Louiaa, Princess of 
Mecklenburg ; died July 13th, 1842. 

2. Louise Marie Th^r^, bora at Palermo, April 8th, 1812; married 

August, 1832, to Leopold, King of Belgium ; died November dth, 
1850. 

3. Marie Christine, celebrated for her genius as a sculptor ; bom Apnl 

12th, 1818 ; married to Frederick William, Prince of Wnrtemboig, 
October 17th, 1837 ; died at Pisa, January 2nd, 1840. 

4. Louis Charles, Duke of Nemours, bom in Paris, October 25th, 1314; 

married Victoria Augusta, Princess of Saxe-Coboorg. 

5. Fran^oise Louise, bom 1816 ; deceased 1818. 

6. Clementine Caroline, bom at Neuilly, June 3rd, 1817 ; married tot 

prince of Saxe-Cobourg. 

7. Francis Ferdinand, Prince of Joinville, bom at Neuilly, Angvit 

14th, 1818 : married, 1843, to a Brazilian Princess, sister to tbe 
Queen of Portugal. 

8. Charles Ferdinand, Duke of Penthi^vre, deceased. 

9. Henri Eugene, Duke of Aumale, bom in Paris, January 16th, 1822; 

married, 1844, to Maria Caroline Auguste de Bourbon, a Neapolitan 
Princess, daughter of the Prince of Salemo. 
10. Antoine Marie, Duke of Montpensier, bom at Neuillv, July ISlbf 
1824 ; married, 1846, the Infanta of Spain. 



Heirs of the House of Orleans^ or Younger Branch of the Bourhtrnt^ 

to the throne of France, 

Louis Philippe Albert, Count of Paris, son of Ferdinand, Dikv 
of Orleans, and the Princess Helena, of Mecklenburgh, bom Aogtft 
14th, 1838. Bobert Philippe, Duke of Chartres, bom Nor. 9th, lS4a 



The House of Orleans is related upon both sides to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, the representative of the elder branch of the Bourbons; the 
Duchess of Berri, the mother of the Duke of Bordeaux, being tfat aiios 
of Queen Marie Am€\ie, Ihe consort of King Louis Philippou 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE OF ORLEANS. 

CAIiLED TO THB THRONE BT THE TITLE OF EING OF THE FRENCH, 
A2n> 80LSMNLT INAUGURATED AUGUST 19tH, 1830. REIGNED EIGH- 
TEEN TEARS. 



THE TfflRD REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, FEBRUARY 1848. 



Tean 

after Christ, 

1830. 

uoma 

f rHiLipra 

OF OSUCAVS. 

i 1848. 

} BKTOUmOV. 

r < 






Cotemporariet 
in England. 



The days of July gare Orleani the command. 
As King of the French proclaim'd through the land 
Louis rhilippe the Sage, much approved was his sway, 
Wliich turbulent spirits at length swept away. 

«««««« 
By outrages threaten'd a throne was resign 'd, ( wiluak it. 

To England the monarch his footsteps inclined. 
Events quickly followed which all hope denied} | ticxosia. 

The ruler, once powerful, in solitude died. 



'^ The French Revolution of 1830 was followed by conse- 

^ qnences similar to the Revolution in England in 1688 ; 

i namely, the passing away of the crown from the direct line 
of succession to a collateral branch of the royal house, 

^ William the Third being the nephew of James the Second, 
as Louis Philippe was the cousin of Charles the Tenth.* 

i Louis Philippe of Orleans, called to the throne by the 
title of King of the French, was the son of Louis Phi- 

I lippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans, the celebrated Egalit^, 
and Louise Marie Adelaide, daughter and heiress of the 
I>uke of Penthifevre. Few lives have been marked by 

^ greater vicissitudes than that of Louis Philippe. Born 
October 6th, 1773, the early days of the heir of the House 

) of Orleans were distinguished by success in arms, parti- 
cularly at the battle of Jenappes, November 6th, 1792, 
when Greneral Dumouriez commanded the forces of the 

) Republic. In the beginning of the Revolution Louis 
Philippe, then Duke of Chartres, who inherited the li- 

g b^al principles of his father, gave many proofs of bravery 

§ and humanity. When Colonel of a regiment of Dragoons, 

' at the age of eighteen, and in garrison at Yendome, June 
1791, Louis Philippe saved the life of a priest who had 

ir 

H * Conain, but not in the first degree ; Lous the Fonrteenth and the 

M Begent (Cleans were first cousins. 



Sx>3cnption awarded by tlie tJonventioQ 
ourbong, Louis Philippe, then Duke c 
quitted France, April 6th, I7d3, and bent ] 
wards Switzerland. lU'fused an asjlum by 
ties of the towns of Zurich and Zug, the 
exilo found there was no other moans of aa 
wandering up and down, during the day, ii 
tainoua passes of the country, and trusting 
tnlit}' of the cottflgera to obtain an uylum f< 
One evening the wearied and hapless adventn 
fit the Convent of St. Bernard, and humfa 
shelter for himself and bis servant, waa ruiii 
by a monk putting his head out of the ' 
pointing to a miserable shed upon the commo 
" there was a lodging for the night, that the 
con rent were not opened to people of his cinss 
these protracted wanderings the resources ( 
diminished day by day. Pondering upon t 
extricating himself from this destitute condi 
overjoyed at a communication from General ] 
stating that the office of tutor of matfaematic 
in the college of Reichenau, a little town in 
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ettmstances develope the high qualities and the heroic self- 
denial of the heir of a royal house, accustomed to luxury 
and homage from his childhood. At the close of the year 
1793, the noble exile, now twenty-one years of age, was 
informed of the tragic end of his father Egalit^, who was 
guillotined November 6th, 1793. Apprehensive from 
certain reports that his retreat was no longer a mystery, 
Louis Philippe, now Duke of Orleans, quitted Switzerland 
for Hamburg. From Hamburg he travelled through 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, until the year 1795. In 
the month of September of this year it was decreed by 
the Convention that the liberty of the Duchess of Orleans, 
who had been detained at Belhomme, near Paris, could 
only be obtained upon the condition that her sons, Louis 
Philippe and his brothers, the Duke of Monpensier and 
the Count of Beaujolais, should quit Europe^. The noble 
exiles decided upon making America their place of resi* 
dence ; and, after passing some time in the United States, 
]HX>ceeded to the peninsula of Nova Scotia, where they 
were received by the governor, the Duke of Kent, the 
illastrious father of her Majesty Queen Victoria, with that 
courteous hospitality which the royal family of Britain 
has ever accorded to the unfortunate. The princes of 
Orleans remained in America until the year 1800, when 
they arrived in England. In the year 1807, the Duke of 
Montpensier died of consumption, and in the following 
year the Count of Beaujolais fell a victim to the same 
malady, at Malta. Louis Philippe, who accompanied his 
brother to Malta, directing his steps to Sicily (where the 
court of Naples was then residing), became acquainted at 
Palermo with the amiable Princess Marie Am^lie, daughter 
of Ferdinand the Fourth, King of Naples, whom he mar- 
ried 29th November, 1809. In the year 1814, when the 
Bourbons were restored to the throne of France, Louis 
Philippe, with his consort and family, established them- 
selves at Paris, at which period the Duke of Orleans had 
the office of Colonel-general of the Hussars bestowed upon 
him by Louis the Eighteenth. The return of Napoleon, 
in 1815, compelled Louis Philippe and his family again 
to quit France and take refuge in England. Here th^ 
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domestic virtues and acquirements of the Duke of Orleans 
obtained for him the regard of all parties. In 1816, Louis 
Philippe returned to France, and becoming a great fa- 
vourite with all classes of society, obtained a preponder- 
ance of votes in the Elective Chamber after the Bevolo- 
tion of the three days of July, 1830, when the heir of the 
house of Orleans was called to the throne of France, by 
the title of King of the French. 

It was some time after the accession of Louis Philippe 
ere the stability of commerce and industry triumphed 
over the shock of the Revolution, or that the excitement of 
the three days of July passed away. The administration* 
of Louis Philippe was composed of very eminent men; 
namely, Mons. G-uizot, the Due de Broglie, Count Mol4 
Count Sebastiani, Dupont de I'Eure ; subsequently, the 
banker Lafitte was admitted into the cabinet, but was 
superseded by Casimir Perier.f The first year of the 
accession of Louis Philippe, 1830, is distinguished as that 
in which the French assumed the sovereignty of Algeria, 
to which a force had been sent in the reign of Charles 
the Tenth. In the year 1834, Lyons and La Vendue 
were the scenes of insurrection, the rising in La Vend^ 
being stimulated by the Duchess of Berri, daughter-in- 
law of Charles the Tenth, who encountered great hard- 
ships in the cause. An attempt upon the life of the king, 
July 28th, 1835, by Fieschi, being frustrated, the escape 
of their monarch called forth enthusiatic expressions of 
loyalty and attachment from the French people. No 
sovereign of France was more popular than Louis Philippe 
at this period. During his five years' rule the prosperitj 
of the country had steadily increased, and the encourage- 
ment and protection afforded by the citizen king to men 
of letters and artists, had a beneficial influence upon every 
class of society. Generosity and compassion to the un- 

* Loois Philippe, botli in public and in private affairs, freqnfintly oqb- 
•olted his excellent and accomplished sister, Madame Adelaide. 

t An alteration in the peerage law, by which the king conld ooIt 
ennoble persons who had obtained public distinctions or done certai 
services to the State, was made during the first administration of Loss 
PhiUppe. 
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fortunate were amongst the virtues of King Louis Philippe. 
More than once he admitted the Bonaparte family to the 
soil of France, and sheltered Queen Hortense, the mother 
of Louis I^apoleon, at a moment of peril in one of his own 
palaces.* In the year 1840, Thiers succeeded Soult in 
the ministry, and there were fears of a general war, as 
France had an important difference with Britain about the 
treatment of the Pacha of Egypt. Peace was, however, 
preserved through the sage measures of King Louis 
Philippe. The policy of the monarch of France became 
the theme of admiration throughout Europe, and so ami- 
cable were the relations between France and Britain, that 
her Majesty Queen Victoria paid a visit to the French 
monarch and his queen, at the Chateau d'Eu, in 1845. 
Louis Philippe also, in 1845, visited England, and was 
upon terms of friendship with her most eminent states- 
man. Sir Robert Peel, whose career and measures were 
viewed by the French king with increasing interest. 
After the conclusion of an amicable treaty with Britain 
respecting affairs in Egypt, Guizot, a native of Switzer- 
land, succeeded Thiers in the ministry. It was during 
the rule of this able and highly gifted man that a project 
was revealed, eminently calculated to lessen the popularity 
of Louis Philippe. Distinguished by their acquirements 
and personal qualities, the family of Louis Philippe had 
allied themselves with the crowns of Belgium, Brazil, and 
Naples t, and the courts of Wurtemburg and Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz, and it now became apparent that a treaty 
of a similar nature was being negotiated with the court of 
Spain. This infraction of the treaty of Utrecht, by which 

* The statae of the Empejror Napoleon was placed by Louis Philippe 
npon the column of the Place Venddme, and the exploits of the great 
cocQueror perpetuated upon the walls of Versailles. Jerome Bonaparte, 
Ex-Ring of Westphalia, and the only surviving brother of the Emperur 
Napoleon, was permitted by Louis Philippe to return to France, Sep- 
tember, 1847. 

Conveyance of the Remains ofNicmoIeonfrom St. Helena to France. — In 
1840, a squadron was sent, under the command of the Prince de Joinville, 
third son of Louis Philippe, to St Helena, to convey the remains of Na-. 
poleon from Longwood to Paris, where they were re-interred with great- 
ceremony, in the church of the Invalides, December 18th, 1840. 

t See Table of the House of Orleans. 
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Louis the Fourteenth, in 1718, solemnlj renonnoed for 
himself and his descendants all claims to the throne of 
Spain, excited great indignation in England. The mar- 
riage of the Duke of Montpensier, the son of King Louis 
Philippe, with the Infanta of Spain, then the next heir 
after the decease of Queen Isabella*, brought about in 
direct violation of this treaty, inspired ominous doubts of 
the sincei-ity of Louis Philippe, and from this period the 
monarch of France lost that moral superiority which bad 
extended his influence in England, and had given him a 
high place among the European powers. The astonishmeat 
occasioned by this infraction of the treaty of Utrecht waa^ 
however, soon absorbed by affairs of greater moment 
During ten years the parliamentary opposition and tbe 
press had demanded an extension of the elective firan- 
chisef , and the charges against the government of great 
corruption in the sale of offices (in which MM. Teste, Go- 
bi^res, and Choiseul Praslin were implicated), rendered 
the people still more clamorous for electoral reform. It 
was towards the close of 1847, that the opposition of the 
people to the government began to assume a serious aai 
menacing character. It had been customary to celebnte 
certain reform banquets early in January ; after many de- 
bates the government decided that these banquets should 
be put down, and issued a proclamation to that effect oi 
Monday the 2l8t of February, 1848. The consequences of 
this prohibition had been ill calculated upon. G-roups of 
people gathered round the placards which were pasted 
upon the walls ; and the news flying from one part of the 
city to the other, a large and furious mob had assembled 
ere evening, and commenced the erection of barricades. 
The next morning the streets were crowded with armed 
men, and the National Guard refusing to act against the 
populace, the tumult increased. The scenes of the dajs 

* The present heir to the throne of Spain is a princess, daoghterif 
Queen Isabella and Ferdinand d'Assisa, bom Januaiy, 1852. 

t Elective Franchise. — "The elective franchise was, at the commeooe 

ment of the reign of Lonis Philippe, confined to males, twentr-fivt 

years of age, paying direct taxes to the amount of 200 fi^cs, or &."— 

Whitens History of France, In 1847, there were only 250,000 electonio 

all France, in a population of 40,000,000. 
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of July were renewed, the palace of the Tuileries was 
stormed and ransacked by the mob, who threw into the 
streets the splendid furniture and valuables of the royal 
family, who bad barely time to escape from their magni- 
ficent abode. Upon the 23rd a placard was issued, an- 
nouncing that a new ministry had been formed, and after 
a tumultuous meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, it was 
announced upon the following day that Louis Philippe 
had abdicated the throne of France in favour of his 
grandson, the Count of Paris. The Duchess of Orleans 
(widow of the eldest son of Louis Philippe, who died in 
1842), accompanied by the Dukes of Nemours and Mont- 
pensier, proceeded to the Chamber of Deputies with her 
son, the Count of Paris ; but the tumult obliged her to re- 
tire. After the departure of the Duchess and Sanzet, the 
President of the Chamber, the Assembly was addressed by 
Lamartine, a man of great genius, whose persuasive elo- 
quence was exerted to allay the clamour of the populace. 
Lamartine's demand of a provisional government received 
the assent of the tumultuous assemblage. A list of names 
was at once proposed and agreed to, at the office of the Na- 
tional, another at that of the R^forme, the leading journals 
which had been opposed to the government. Both parties 
assembled in the scene of the old revolutionary movements, 
the H6tel de Ville, where, after some debate, the names of 
the members who were to constitute the new government 
were finally decided upon, and the announcement of the 
creation of a Republic was received with furious delight 
4 by the thousands who congregated around the scene of 
^ action. 

^t Thus fell, February 24th, 1 848, the monarchy of France, 

'4 and the Republic took its place. Louis Philippe fied pre- 

4 cipitately at the announcement of danger. Arriving in 

f England after some hardships upon the 3rd of March, he 

f found, with the Queen of France and other members of the 

royal family, an asylum at the palace of Claremont, the 

^ palace which had been granted to his son-in-law Leopold 

•j of Belgium. Here King Louis Philippe lived in great re- 

f tirement, and died August 26th, 1850. 

King Louis Philippe and his consort adopted, upon their 
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arrival in England, the title of the Count and Coantess d 
Neuilly, from the estate of Neuillj, one of the residences 
of the house of Orleans. 

In the year 1830, occurred the sudden demise (by some 
supposed to be from strangulation) of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, the father of the unfortunate Duke of Enghein, at the 
age of seventy-six, the last of the direct heirs of the family 
of Bourbon Cond6. The Duke of Aumale, fourth son of 
Louis Philippe, inherited the vast property of the Duke of 
Bourbon. 

IMPBOVEMENTS DTTBINO TH3 BSIOK8 OF IiOUTB THX SOHV- 
EEHTH. CHABIiKS THB TENTH. AJSm UOTSIB PHTTiTPPE. 

Two great benefits conferred by the Bevolation of 1789 w«R» 
religious toleration widely extended, and an entire change in ti0 
system of taxation. To the appointment of Prefects, and improred 
administration of Justice, during the period of the Consulate and 
the Empire allusion has been made. 

Education. — The educational establishments of France were an^ 
mented by King Louis Philippe, who, in 1832, added a fifth daas of 
moral and political science to the Institute. At the end of the year 1837, 
the total number of schools, public and private, thronghoat Eranoe, wai 
53,920. Normal schools for the education of teachers and profesNn^ 
infant schools, and schools for the labouring classes were amongit 
these institutions. At the latter, amounting to 2000, the attendaiwe 
of working men, in the year 1837, was estiniated at 39,000. In addi- 
tion to these establishments the 29 royal coUeges, commerda] colleigtf> 
and academies of superior instruction, are under the jurisdiction of the 
University of Paris, which is presided over by the Minister of PabBc 
Instruction, and has a council of nine members, under whose authoiit^ 
twelve Inspectors General visit all parts of France to ascertain tbe 
state of education. The establislunents in France not under the 
jurisdiction of the University are, the Institute, the CoU^e of France, 
the Museum of Natural History, the Ecole de Chartres, the School of 
Oriental Languages, &c.* The Academic Boyale de Mnsiqne is 
chiefly supported by government. The French Academy of Bainting 
and Sculpture was instituted in 1648. There is also the Academjof 
Architecture, the Academy of Inscriptions, and the Academy of 
Sciences. — M* Ctdl(^h, 

Public Libraries, ^There are 37 public libraries in Paris, and 264 
in the departments. — M^Cuttoch. 

Eminent Men. — Guizot, Thiers, Soult, Count Mole, Connt Duchatd, 
the Due de Broglie, Count Sebastiani, were eminent statesmca 

* For changes effected in the year 1852, in the goyemment of the Uai- 
rersity of France, see biography'of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
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during tbe era of Louis Philippe. TalleTrand, who died in 1838, 
had been employed during the goyemments of the Bepublic, th^ 
CSonsnlate, Empire, and Louis the Eighteenth; he was ambassador 
to £^gland during the first years of the reign of Louis Philippe. 
Marshal Soult, so celebrated in the days of the Empire, was Minister 
ofWar from 1830 to 1834, and President of the Council in 1840; 
^e Marshal died in 1851. Montalembert, Dupin, Odillon Barrot, 
and Berryer, the celebrated advocate of the claims of the legitimists 
(as the elder branch of the Bourbons is called), are distinguished 
members of the French bar. In literature, Guizot, President of the 
French Academy; Lamartine, author of Voyages en Orient; and 
Chateaubriand, author of La Genie da Christianisme, &c. are pre- 
eminent, and have, with Thiers, Sismondi, Michelet, Mignet, Thierry, 
, Barrante, Villemain. Carrel, &c., distinguished themselves in the de- 
partment of history. Of men of science, Arago*, Agassiz, Ponte- 
ooolant, Daguerre, and Le Yerrier f , are names known throughout 
I Xnrope. Of poets, Lamartine, Beranger, Jasmin (the Burns of 
t France), and Delavigne. Of dramatists. Scribe, Dumas, St. George, 
f Boorcicault, &c. Of moral philosophers. Cousin and Jouffiroy are 
at the head of what is called the Eclectic School. Of journalists (in 
i which department of literature Guizot and Thiers first commenced 
^ their career), Marrast, L6on Faucher, the two Girardins, Michael 
if Chevalier, hive of late years been celebrated. Of novelists, Victor 
^ Hugo, Eugene Sue, Dumas, Paul de Kock, Balzac, Soulie. Of 
i paint^ Carle and Horace Vemet, Paul Delaroche, Eugene Dela- 
4 croix, Ingres, Isabey, Lepoitevin, Fleury, Decamps, Alfred Johannot, 
3[< Tony Job&nnot, &c. The eminent artist, Ary Scheffer, is a German, 
i HiOTold, Halevy, Auber, Adam, Berlioz, musicians. Feuch^res, 

# Aradier, Moine, Clesinger, sculptors. Of feuilletonists, a class re- 
^ sembling magazine writers in England, Jules Janm, Gautier, Guinot, 
4 are a few of the most distinguished. Lanmiennais and De Maistre, 
^ writers upon religious subjects. Quinet and Michelet, celebrated as 
^ lectorers. Baude, Brame, and Thoyot^ engineers. 

^[ Eminent Ladies, — Madame Dudevant, or Georges Sand, termed 

C the De Stael of the present day, but whose productions, imbued with 

I the Ucentious principles of the Diderot school, cannot be recommended 

'; to the perusal of youth. Madame Guizot, formerly Mdlle. de Melun, 

I 

^ * Arago and Pont^onlant, the great astronomers of France, are the 

aoccessors of La Place. M. Arago is Perpetual Secretary to the French 

Academy. Agassiz is celebrated as a zoologist 
^ f To the astronomer Le Yerrier has been accorded the honour of the 

discovery of the planet Neptune, although, according to some, the prior 
^ claim is that of Mr. Adams. The calculations of the French and English 
^1 astronomers corresponded as to the appearance of this planet about the 

autumn of 1845; but it was Le Yerrier who first made the discovery 
. public, by the communication of his researches to the French Institute^ 

# m the months of June and August, 1846, 
^ D D 
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tho first wife of the eminent minister, whose Essays, Wcnki upoft 
Edncation, and Talcs for Youth, enjoj a deserved popularity. M^ 
de Tremadcur, who has also written upon education ; Madame lEniSk 
Girardin, Madanne C. Reyband, and Madame L. Ck>let, feuiUetonirtei 
or ma|:^azine writers. Madame Sophie Gay, Madame Celeste Yin, 
who translated Anacreon, and Madame de Signy, authoress of 
** History of Insects," more properly belong to the earlier portion of 
the nineteenth century. Madame Lef^vre Dumier, sculptor. 

Railways. — The principal railways laid down in France anee 
the accession of Louis Philippe are, the Boulogne and Amiens, tiw 
Orleans and Bordeaux, the Paris and Lyons, the Paris and Straslraic^ 
the Rouen and Havre, the Sambre and Meuse, Dijon to Besan9on, Ac. 
Since the Presidency of Louis Napoleon, railroads to connect dK 
ports of Kochelle and Rochcfort with the Orleans and Bordetox 
line arc likely to come into operation. It is also expected tlist, is 
the course of four or five years, the whole great line fix>m Cslsis to 
Marseilles will be completed. 

Public Buildings — The restoration of the Hotel de Ville, the eoo- 
pletion of the Madeleine, and the laying out the Place de la Conoorde 
are among the public works of Louis Philippe. This mnnifieoit 
patron of the arts is said to have expended nearly a millicm of lirrei 
in converting the palace of Versailles into a National Gallery, when 
sculptors and the great artists of the age were employed to illsstiste 
the annals of France; here is the celebrated statue of Joan of Arc,bf 
the Princess Marie, the talented daughter of liouis Philippe, who died 
in 1840. 

The Palais Royal. — Some idea of the size of the superb edifice of 
the Palais Royal may be inferred from the fact of its consisting d 
180 arcades, and 720 suits of rooms used for cafes and purposes of 
merchandise, besides the portion of the building occupied by the n^il 
house of Orleans. It was in the time of Egalite, the father of Loiiii 
Philippe, that the greater part of the Palais Royal was devoted It 
public purposes. The Bourse, or Exchange, one of the most sopfik 
edifices in Paris, was conmienced in 1808. 

Courts of Justice, — The principal court of justice in Frsnoe ii 
called the "Court of Cassation;" there is fdso the "Cours <k 
Comptc," the Court of Appeal, and the Tribunal of the First Instaaoe. 

Hospitals and Benevolent JusHtutions. — Paris and the departmoii 
have 1133 administrations of hospitals and benevolent institotioo& 
The Hospital of the " Hotel Dieu," was founded in the thi» ^<'*^ 
century; that of the " Saltpetriere" in 1657, which establishment, wiik 
that of tiie *' Sceurs de Charite,"* founded in 1653, owes Hs origin • 
Vincent de St. Paul 



* Comparing these with England, we find there are, in London iki^ 
nearly 800 ai9amma\.i«^<wa of hospitals and benevolent inttitatioof; '^ 
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Manufactures, — Since the year 1830, the manufactunng interest 
of Paris has taken a prodigious extent. Cabinet work, upholsteiy, 
paper hanging, bronze, wood gilding, looking glasses, lamp and gas 
fittings, give employment to upwards of 30,000 artizans in Paris. 
Not only is the capital renowned for its establishments of jewellery, 
bronze, cabinet making, and works of minute art, but manufactures 
for the extension of the useful and convenient arts have of late years 
been commenced. In 1847, there were 318 establishments working 
by means of machinery in departments of the Seine and Paris. 
Mullhausen, a canton of Switzerland added to France in 1798, 
originated and grew up with the Revolution, and is, with Bouen, the 
great centre of cotton spinning in France. The mills of Rouen were 
stopped in two years after the death of Colbert, when foreign work- 
men were chiefly employed, many of whom quitted France after 
tiie revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Cotton spinning was re- 
sumed with renewed vigour at Rouen after the peace of 1814*, 
and this city, surrounded with countless factories, has obtained the 
name of the Manchester of France. Lyons and St. Etienne are the 
great centres of the silk and ribbon manufactures. Raw silk is sold 
at the great fairs of the departments, particularly in the departments 

I of the Ard^he, and the Drome. A great impediment to the progress 
of French manufacture is the high price of coal and iron. Coal is 

i found in many parts of France, but the supply is insufficient for the 

i wants of the country. 

^ Agriculture. — The three principal objects of cultivation in France, 

i mknown in England, are the vine, the olive, and the maize, or Indian 

if com. Culinary vegetables are very plentiftd. The cultivation of the 
potato in France has been within the last thirty years. The culture 

^ of beet-root for sugar is chiefly in the neighbourhood of Paris. In 

ji 1835, there were 581 factories employed in the process of obtaining 

j; sugar from the beet-root. White loaf-sugar, the produce of the beet- 

v' xoot, is grown and manufactured in France. The principal wine 

1 markets of France are those of Paris, Bcrcy, Burgundy, Auxerre, St. 

^ Anbin, Pezenas, and the Bordelais. The brandy of the Haut Ar- 

M magne and Cognac is very celebrated. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

^ 1. "Who was Lonis Philippe of Orleans ? and in what respect were 
\ the consequences of the Revolution in France in 1830, similar to that 
'' of England in 1688? 

^* 

y^ large towns, such as Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, averaging 

f trom twenty-five to thirty, llie annual income of the endowed chari- 

Jl ties of England and Wales has been stated at between 700,000/. and 

^ 800,0002. some idea of the number of charitable institutions in England 

^ and Wales may be formed from the circumstance of 2490 having funds 

in the savings' banks. 

* English machineiy was introdnced into France in 1815* 

b^ P D 2 
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8. How were the early days of Louis Philippe distingnished? and 
in what manner did he prove himself a brare and humane prince ? ' 

3. To what country did Louis Philippe bend his steps, when in- 
cluded in the sentence of proscription awarded by the CooTentian 
against the fiourbons ? 

4. What occurred to Louis Philippe when soliciting the hospitalitj 
of the monks of St. Bernard ? 

5. How was Louis Philippe extricated from his destitute con- 
dition ? and how did he acquit himself in the office of tutor at 
Beichenau ? 

6. When was Egalite, the father of Louis Philippe, guillotined ? 

7. In what countries did the Duke of Orleans travelt after he 
quitted Switzerland and Hamburg ? 

8. What country was the place of residence of Lo>ais Philippe and 
his brother, after they had been ordered to quit Enrope ? 

9. By whom were the exiles received in Nova Scotia? and in what 
year did they return to England ? 

10. Of what disease did the Duke of Montpensier and the Cooot 
of Beaujolais die, in 1807 and 1808 ? 

11. Whither did Louis Philippe direct his steps after he quitted 
Malta? 

12. Whose daughter was the Princess Marie Am^lie ? and ia whit 
year was she united to Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans ? 

13 What office was bestowed upon the Duke of Orleans by Loms 
the Eighteenth, in 1814? 

14. In what country did Louis Philippe take refuge upon ^ 
return of Napoleon ? 

15. How many years had Louis Philippe and his &mily resided ia 
France before the Revolution of 1830? and were they fitvomites 
with the French people ? 

1 6. What eminent men were the ministers upon the accession of 
Louis Philippe ? 

17. In what year did the French assume the sovereignty of 
Algeria ? 

18. What insurrection took place in France in 1834? and wliat 
member of the royal family of the Bourbons was concerned in it? 

19. Who made an attempt upon the life of Louis Philippe, Jvlj 
28th, 1835? 

20. How did Louis Philippe show his sympathy for the family of 
Bonaparte ? and in what year were the remains of the EmpenH' Nar 
poleon brought from St. Helena to France ? (See Note, p. 397.) 

21. In what year did Thiers succeed Soult in the ministiy? i>^ 
what caused a difference between France and Britain at *hi« poiod? 

22. By whose measures was peace preserved ? 

23. When did Queen Victoria pay a visit to I/oois Philippe toi 
his queen at the Chateau d'Eu ? 

24. In what year did Louis Philippe visit Bngland ? and ^ 
vihsX eminent imms^Ax -^^a he upon terms of friendship ? 
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25. Who sacceeded Thiers in the ministry ? and what project was 
revealed, during the next administration, eminently calculated to 
llsssen the popularity of Louis Philippe ? 

26. With what royal families of Europe had the family of Louis 
Philippe allied themselves? 

, 27. With what royal house was the treaty of alliance which was 
considered an infraction of the treaty of Utrecht ? 

28. Who signed the treaty of Utrecht ? and what were the terms 
of that treaty ? (See reign of Louis the Fourteenth.) 

29. What were the causes of the disturbed state of France, at the 
close of the year 1847 ? 

30. When was a proclamation issued that the Reform banquets 
should be put down ? 

31. What were the consequences of this prohibition ? 

32. Upon what day was it announced that a new ministry was 
formed, and that Louis Philippe had abdicated the throne of France 
an fiivour of his grandson the Count of Paris ? 

33. Who went to the Chamber of Deputies with the Count of 
Paris, and what was the result ? 

34. By whom was the Assembly addressed after the departure of 
the Duchess of Orleans ? 

35. Where was the list of names for a Provisional Government 
^nrepared and, agreed to? and how was the aimouncement of the 
creation of a Bepublic received by the populace ? 

36. When did the Bepublic take the place of the monarchy of 
France? 

37. To what country did King Louis Philippe fly upon the an- 
nouncement of danger ? 

38. At what palace in England did King Louis Philippe die? 
and in what year ? 

39. What title was adopted by the King and Queen of France 
upon their arrival in England ? 

40. How long did King Louis Philippe reign ? and who were his 
cotemporaries' in England ? 

41. What great benefits were conferred by the Bevolution of 
1789? 

42. Did Louis Philippe encourage literature and art, and aug- 
ment the educational establishments founded by Napoleon and lus 
successors? 

43. What Academies of Science and Art are there in France in 
addition to the French Academy founded by Richelieu, in the reign 
of Louis the Thirteenth ? 

44. How many public libraries are there in Paris and the depart- 
ments? 

45. Name the eminent statesmen during the reign of Louis Philippe. 

46. What offices were filled by Marshal Soult ? and when did ha 
die? 

DD 8 
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47. What celebrated men are pre-eminent in the literatme of 
France, and who are distinguished as historians ? 

48. In what science are Arago and Ponteconlant pre-eminent? 
and what discovery has been made bj Le Venier ? (See reference 
note.) 

49. How has Dagoerre acquired celebrity. (See Improyements, 
reign of Queen Victoria.) 

50. What number of hospitals and beneyolent inatitations is there 
in Paris and the departments? 

51. What class of writers are yeKt&ftmute^ 

52. Name the celebrated painters during the leign of Louis 
Philippe. 

53. Name the eminent ladies of the era who hare written upon 
education. 

54. What are the principal railways laid down since the accesnoa 
of Louis Philippe ? 

55. What palace was converted into a national moaeom by Louis 
Philippe ? 

56. What cities are the great centre of cotton spinning in Eranoe? 
and which are celebrated for silk and ribbon mannfactores ? 

57. What is the great impediment to the progress of iVendi m^ 
nufactures? 

58. What objects of cultivation in France are unknown in England? 

59. In what part of France is the culture of beet-root sugar? 
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THIRD REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, 

FEBRUARY 24th, 1848. 



MONABCHT ABOLISHED AND FRANCE DECLARED 

A REPUBLIC. 



\ 



PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

CONTmiTED IN OFFICE THREE MONTHS. 

OXSXRAL GAYAIONAC THEN BECAME CHIEF OF THE STATE, AND RULED 

NEARLY SIX MONTHS. 



) MEMBERS OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

it APPOINTED BY THE ASSEMBLY. 

^ Lamartine, Marrast, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Dupont (de I'Enre), 

"J Cremieux, Arago, Gamier Pages, Flocon, Albert, &c formed the 

^ ezecative from February 24th to May, 1848, when this government 

was succeeded at the election of June 24, by the appointment of 

Greneral Cavaignac, which continued until Uie election of Louis 

Napoleon as President, Dec. 10, 1848. 



^'''''^_. C The Third Revolution — what changei are ieeii! ^ 

*^SS^ I ^ •'^^ *"** contention was Parii the loene ; I «"«»'^P«"«V 

TwannovkLj With the venatile people what spirits have strived! I ^ EnglancL 

AOTKrvmbmt'i Till the race of the Corsican hero revived, f 

June 24, I And President named by the voice of the land, I 

General I -,. » , i^r i n j * -—— . ■ yjcxoBiA. 

Cavaignac. v Prince Louis Napoleon called to command. J 

It soon became apparent that important differences of 
opinion existed amongst those whom a strange series of 
events had placed at the head of affairs. Lamartine^ the 

5 residing genius of the new movement, who sought, with 
farrast and others, to govern the country according to 
principles of constitutional liberty, was opposed by Ledru 
Rollin and Louis Blanc, followers of Socialist or Commu- 
nist doctrines. The Socialists maintained that the la-* 
bouring classes ought to be provided for bj the State, and 

DD 4 
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under the auspices of Ledru RoUin, who held the im- 
portant post of Minitfter of the Interior*, National work- 
shops were opened, where two francs f per day were 
awarded by government to each comer. Thus the idle 
and vicious had the same remuneration as the energetic 
and industrious. The enormous multitudes of working 
men flocking into Paris from the departments, to take ad- 
Tan tgae of the new regulation, caused great excitemeDt in 
the capital. These working men formed themselves into 
clubs, which became the centre of furious debates, and 
fomented such disorder in Paris, that many of the weadtby 
inhabitants deeming a residence in the capital unsafe 
amid such elements of discord, quitted France, and trtde 
was for a time prostrate. Meantime the Assembly pro* 
posed to frame a new constitution, and divided the ooan- 
try into electoral districts. Great exertions were madfi 
by the extreme party, who now obtained the title of 
^' Red Republicans ''(from wearing the old red cap of liberty 
as their badge), to obtain a preponderance in the electioa 
of members for the National Assembly, which electioa 
was fixed for the 23rd of April. The AjBsembly, thoogb 
chosen by universal suffrage, was composed of men (^mo- 
derate measures, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
Red Republicans, great antagonism arose. A conspiraej, 
resulting from the refusal of the National Assembly to 
appoint a Minister of Labour and encourage the wori:- 
shops, was suppressed by the vigorous measures of LamsT' 
tine. This outbreak of the 15th of Maj, which' resulted 
in the expulsion of Louis Blanc, was followed by an- 
other of a more alarming character. In the month of 
June, the increase of labourers in the National workshops 
from 13,000 to 120,000, became a subject of apprehen- 
sion to the government, who issued an order that 30^000 
of those who came from a distance should return to thor 
homes. After an interview with the executive com- 
mittee, a deputation of men from the National workshop* 
collected a riotous mob as they marched through the 

* The post of Miniater of the iBterior in France is equivalent to thit tf 
Home Secretary. 

t A franc ia 10^.', "^^^ tt«w»,^L^%,^d. 
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mtreets of Paris exclaiming against the measures of go- 
Temment. The rapidity with which barricades and all 
preparations for civil war were commenced upon the 23d 
of June proved that the conspiracy against the govern- 
ment was no hastily concerted plan. The Assembly, 
Jane 24th, 1848, now appointed General Cavaignac to 
command their forces without consulting the executive 
committee, who thereupon resigned. During that night 
and the next day the roar of cannon continued, the pave- 
ment was torn up, and the streets strewed with corpses. 
Amongst the victims of the bloody conflict was the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Four days elapsed before tranquillity 
was restored, and the dangerous classes disarmed. The 
punishment of the chief offenders followed. Louis Blanc 
took refuge in England. The National Assembly was 
now summoned, and the details of the Republican Con- 
stitution promulgated. These were, a legislative body, 
composed of a single chamber, consisting of 750 mem- 
bers, to which all Frenchmen were eligible, the chief go- 
vernment to be vested in a President of the Republic, 
who had the power of naming his own ministers, and 
-who was chosen for four years by universal suffrage. Of 
the candidates for the office of President of the Republic 
-^namely, Louis Napoleon, General Cavaignac, Lamartine, 
and Ledru Rollin, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of 
the Emperor Napoleon, had the greatest number of votes, 
and was elected December 10th, 1848. 

QUESTIONS FOR EX A MINATION. 

1. Who were the members of the Provisional Government ap- 
pointed by the Assembly? and when did they enter upon their 
duties? 

2. Who held the important post of Minister of the Interior in the 
Provisional Government ? and what office in England is the post of 
Minister of the Interior equivalent to ? 

3. What important differences of opinion existed amongst the 
members of the Provisional Government ? 

4. What doctrines did the Socialists mamtain ? and under whose 
auspices were the national workshops opened ? 

5. Did the trade of Paris flourish after the opening of these 
workshops ? 
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6. How mach a daj was awarded bj the gorenmient to all ^o 
attended the national workshops ? 

7. When was the election for the members of the National 
Assembly appointed ? 

8. Why were the extreme party termed Bed Bepablicans? 

9. What member of the Provisional Government was expeOed 
after the outbreak of the 15th of May ? 

10. What outrage took place in the month of June? and when 
were the barricades erected ? 

11. Whom did the Assembly appoint to command their forces 
June 24th ? and how long did he rule ? 

12. What was now the conduct of the executive committee ? 

13. How many days elapsed before tranquillity was restored? 

14. What were the detiuls of the Republican Constitution? 

15. Who were the candidates for the office of President of the 
Republic ? and who had the greatest number of votes ? 
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BONAPARTE DYNASTY REVIVED, 

AVTBB AN JSTKBYAL OF THIBTT-BXX TBAB& 



10TII8 NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

ITephew of the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, elected Ftesident of 
the French Republic, December 10th, 1848, seized upon sapreme 
power December 2nd, 1851. 



THE FOURTH REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, DEC. Zsu, 1861. 



Tear* 

1848. 

LOOI8 

HAPOUCOH' 

BOarAPABTB. 

VOVBTH 

JIBTOLDTIOV. 

186L 



The Mm of King Lonb, o*er Holland who i«ign*d. 
If the President Prince who all nifDraget gained, 
In his goTemment aided by CoundU of State, 
The Nation's Assembly, the learned, the great. 
But brief the repose, — and the moment urived, 
Th' Assembly dissolved, and its leaders proscribBd i 
Again a revolt by the bayonet quelled, 
By the troops who the President's measures upheld, 
And seizing on power like Napoleon the Oresi, 
Napcdeon the Third the Head of the State I 



GvCMUMnMy 

TIOTOBU* 



The Pkincb Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
l)om at Paris, April 20th, 1808, is the only surviTing 
8on of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, and Hortense 
Beauhamois, daughter of the Empress Josephine by 
her first marriage with General Beauhamois.* King 
Louis, called to the throne of Holland July 5th, 1806, 
abdicated July 1st, 1810, in favour of his son, the elder 
brother of Prince Louis ; and, after residing a short time 
in Austria and Switzerland, established himself, like many 
of the members of the Bonaparte family after the eyents 
of 1814, in Italy, where, under the title of Count St* 

* The French invaded Holland in 1793, took possession of it Jannaiy, 
1795, and expelled the Statdholder. Holland was erected into a king- 
dom by Bonaparte, and united to France, 1810. In 1818 the kingdom of 
Holland, with Belgium annexed to it, was restored to the family of the 
Statdholder. Belgium was separated from Holland in 1880. 
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Lieu, he remained many years under the protection of tbe 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and died at Florence in 1846. 
The union of Louis Bonaparte and the daughter of the 
Empress Josephine was not a happy one. Queen Hor- 
tense, or Countess de St Lieu (as she was afterwards 
called), retired, after the Second Restoration of 1816, to 
Augshurg, Bavaria, and afterwards, during the youth of 
her sons, Napoleon Louis * and Louis Napoleon, took op 
her residence at Aran, Switzerland, where Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte was admitted to the rights of citizenship, and 
was permitted to serve in the small army. Jn the be- 
ginning of 1831 the revolution in Italy (which had just 
commenced) called forth the military ardour of the prinoes, 
who left Switzerland, and settled in Tuscany ; both took 
part in the insurrection at Rome, February 3rd, 1831. It 
was in this year, March 27th, that the Prince Napoleon 
•Louis, Duke of Berg, expired at Forli, in his twenty- 
eighth year. A year after the death of this Prince, who had 
considerable abilities, the demise, at Schoenbrunn, nest 
Vienna, July 1832, of the King of Rome, the son of the 
Emperor Napoleon, confirmed the Prince Louis in the 
design of reviving the Imperial name and dominion which 
had dawned upon him amid the scene of his uncle's 
brilliant victories in Italy, and which became, during the 
retirement of his subsequent career, the absorbing principle 
of his life. The friends and adherents of the Bonaparte 
family buoyed up the hopes of the enterprising Prince by 
their assurances of support and fidelity to the member of 
the Imperial race, who, according to the decree of the 
28th Floreal, 1804, stood next in succession to the 
Emperor. At the time this decree was issued by Napoleon, 
Lucien f, the elder brother of Louis, had given offence to 

* The eldest son of King Louis and Qneen Hortense died at the Tbgas, 
in 1807. The second son of the King of Holland, Napoleon Louis, bom 
in 1804, was created, by the Emperor Napoleon, Duke of Berg. It wi« 
the wish of the founder of the Bonaparte d^masty that all the memben rf 
the Imperial family should adopt the name of N apoleon. 

t Acquirements of Lucien Bonaparte, — Lucien Bonaparte, Prtnee of 
Canino, who displayed great judgment as Minister of the Interior, in 
1799 and IBOO, anA.'waa ft\«i\.<i^ «i tcv^mher of the Institnte in 1808, hid 
considerable Utexaxy endowDMSiXa. '^^ v^sS^^^ iaa. 1799, a itufSM 
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' the Emperor, and the ruler of France testified his indig- 
nation by declaring the heirs of his brother Louis, King 
of Holland, should supersede those of Lucien. After the 
death of the eldest son of King Louis^ Prince Louis Na- 
poleon accomplished a dangerous flight through Italy, 
France, and England, in which countries he remained a 
short time previous to his retirement to the castle of 
Arenberg, in Thumgau, Switzerland. It was during his 
residence at Arenberg that (like his uncle Lucien, and 
other members of the Bonaparte family) the Prince Louis 
devoted his leisure to literary avocations, and gave to the 
world in 1833 his " Reveries Politiques,** in which he 
declares that France can only be regenerated by means of 
l^apoleon's descendants, and that they only could unite 
the liberty of the Republic with the stability of the 
£<mpire. *' Considerations Politiques et Militaires sur 
JjA Suisse," followed. After the appearance of these 
publications the adherents of the Bonaparte family entered 
into active correspondence with the Prince. The insur- 
rections in Lyons and La Vendee, in 1834, and the 
disturbances in Paris in 1836, induced them to believe 
that the time had arrived for the assertion of the rights 
of the heir of the Emperor Napoleon. Believing that he 
had only to appear on the frontier to ensure the success 
of the Napoleon cause, and revive the recollection of a 
Bame identified with the glory of France, the Prince 
Liouis Napoleon held a conference at Baden, in July, 
1836, with Colonel Vaudrey, commander of the artillery 
force at Strasburgh, when it was agreed that city should 
be the scene where the standard of the Empire should be 
raised. The Prince calculated that the garrison of Stras- 
burgh gained over to his cause, being joined by the 
citizens and students, would amount to a considerable 
force. In the case of Metz and Nancy following the ex- 
called ** Stellina," and, in 1815 and 1819, two epic poems, entitled ** Charle- 
magne ** and the " Deliverance of Corsica.'* The Prince of Canino also 
published during his residence in London, in 1836, the first volume of his 
^ Memoirs." The Princess of Canino was the authoress of a poem entitled 
<< Bathilde, ou La Reine des Francs ; ** and the eldest son of Lucien, the 
prince Charles, eminent for scientific attainments, published, in 1816, hi 
Philadelphia, a work upon American Ornithology. 
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ample of Strasburgh, and the inhabitants of the Vosgtt 
(who had given such proofs of devotion to the Emperor 
Napoleon in 1814) rising in favour of his descendant, it 
might be presumed that at the end of seven or eight days 
the Prince Louis Napoleon would advance towards the 
capital at the head of 80,000 men. Such were the sanguine 
anticipations of the Napoleonists. It is needless to enter 
into the details of the i'ailure of the enterprise at Stras- 
burgh. Deprived in the first instance of the promised 
assistance at Freybourgh, all the efforts of the Prince and 
his small force were defeated by the energetic exertions 
of General Voiriol and Ck)lonel Taillandier, commanders 
of the regiment stationed at Strasburgh. Absent at the 
first onset of the insurrectionists, Taillandier, aroused by 
cries of "Vive TEmpereur," rushed into the midst of the 
soldiery, and declaring that the prince who displayed the 
imperial eagle was not the nephew of the Emperor, induced 
the troops to separate themselves from bim, believing 
themselves to be the victims of treachery. The inha- 
bitants of Strasburgh, some few of whom had joined the 
Napoleonists, assembled around Taillandiery and the Prince 
Louis endeavouring to rally his force, found himself sur- 
rounded by bayonets, and was compelled to surrender. 
The news of the insurrection at Strasburgh quickly 
reached Paris. The Prince Louis Napoleon was ordered 
to quit France, and a vessel appointed to convey him to 
the United States. After a residence of four months at 
New York, the Prince Louis was recalled to Europe by a 
letter announcing the dangerous illness of Queen Hortenae, 
or Comtesse St. Lieu, and arrived at Arenberg to witness 
the death of his parent. Being compelled by the orders 
of the French government to quit Switzerland after this 
event, the Prince Louis Napoleon took up his abode in 
England, where his residence from the year 1837 to 1840, 
enabling him to become acquainted with the laws and 
institutions of that country, gave him an advantage not 
possessed by the illustrious founder of the Bonaparte 
dynasty. It was at this period, 1839, that the Prince 
Louis embodied his political views in a work called ** Idte 
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Napoleonnes."* The struggle of various parties in France 
in the year 1840, induced the Prince Louis to believe 
that the country was on the verge of an important crisis, 
and that a spark would kindle the flames of insurrection. 
The next attempt of the Napoleonists was at Boulogne, 
to which place Prince Louis Napoleon embarked from 
Xiondon, August 5th, 1840, with General Montholon 
(the companion of the Emperor Napoleon at. St. 
Helena), and fifty or sixty other persons of lesser note. 
When the vessel reached the shore, at an early hour 
upon the morning of the 6th, the party, displaying 
the imperial eagle, and marching through the streets, 
aroused the inhabitants with cries of " Vive TEm- 
pereur/' The rappel sounding, the soldiers quitted 
their barracks, and began to mingle with the companions 
of the prince, by whom they were informed that Louis 
Philippe was dethroned, and that all France was in favour 
of the new Emperor. For a short time a gleam of success 
dawned upon the Napoleonists, but here, as at Strasburgh, 
the energy of an individual changed the aspect of affairs, 
and recalled the troops to their duty. The brave and 
intelligent Colonel Puygellier, on arriving at the scene of 
action, informed the soldiers that they were deceived by 
the Napoleonists, and asking them how they could desert 
a king from whom they had received so many benefits, 
successfully appealed to their loyalty. The Sub-prefect 
seconded the efforts of Puygellier, and tore the flag of the 
insurgents into pieces. The people being by this time 
all aroused, and the streets filled with the National Guard, 
the Napoleonists losing all spirit from the failure, dispersed, 
and fled in all directions. Louis Napoleon, Montholon, 
and three or four others leaped into the water and swam 
towards the steamer, amid the fire of the National Guard. 
The lapse of a few minutes would have terminated the 
career of Prince Louis Napoleon, who was so exhausted 
that he had to be lifted on board. On reaching the vessel 

• Acquirements of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. — The ** Political 
Beveries," and •♦Scheme of a Constitution," published in 1832, were fol- 
lowed, in 1839, bv "Ideas of Napoleonism," a work on the "Extinction 
of Pauperism," and " Historical Parallels between 1688 and 1830/' 
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the fugitives found themselves prisoners, the harbonr* 
master having, whilst the Napoleonists were running <m 
shore, taken possession of the steamer. Such was the 
disastrous result of the Boulogne invasion. The sentence 
passed by the French government npon its originator, 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, was imprisonment for 
life, and the strong fortress of Ham, in Picardy, wts 
assigned as the place of his confinement. For nearly six 
years the Prince Louis endured the monotony of tbii 
dreary abode, rigorously guarded by sentinels within and 
without the castle. In the month of January, 1846, the 
Prince Louis having received a letter from Florenee^ 
informing liim of the dangerous malady of his father, the 
Ex-king of Holland (Comte St. Lieu), applied to the 
French government for permission to quit France. The 
ministers of Louis Philippe were opposed to the request 
of the Prince, who from this moment conceived the desire 
of escaping from his prison. An unexpected circumstance 
enabled him to accomplish his design, in which he was 
assisted by his physician, Dr. Conneau, and his servant 
Charles Th^lin. In the month of May, 1846, the regu- 
lations of the fortress of Ham were relaxed in consequence 
of alterations in the fortress. The masons and carpenters 
employed for this purpose had been some days occupied 
in making repairs in the chamber of the captive Pruioft 
At half- past six upon the morning of Monday, May 20th, 
1846, the workmen entered the fortress. Charles Thfliii 
took some of them in a chamber to drink, whilst Br. 
Conneau conversed with the others. Whilst they were 
thus occupied the Prince Louis Napoleon, disguised in t 
blouse and sabots, and screening his face with a woodei 
plank, passed the sentinels, and the officer of the guar^ 
who, engaged in reading a letter, did not observe him. 
Thus the captive reached the court of the fortress. The 
soldiers who guarded the wicket caught a glimpse of hie 
countenance ; one of them, a drummer, looked at bin 
several times with a puzzled air, for the Prince, in adopting 
a workman's dress, had cut off his moustachios. Having 
passed the drumm^t ^tAVlV^ ^omi^anions, the Prince wae 
again alarmed b-y Vliafe ^ctM\AXi'^ ofl ^^^^ ^^s^toaseau^ but wai 
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relieved by the observation of one to the other, *' Oh, it's 
Berthoud.'' Once beyond the walls of the fortress of 
Ham, the Prince walked rapidly towards St. Quentin, and, 
with the assistance of Charles Th^lin, found no difficulty 
in reaching the Belgian frontier. The escape of the 
Prince Louis, which was not (owing to the arrangements 
of Dr. Conneau) known to the commander of the fortress 
of Ham, until ten hours after the flight of the captive, 
cansed a great sensation in France. The government 
of France passed a sentence of three months' imprison- 
ment upon Dr. Conneau, and a passport to the Italian 
States was refused by the Austrian ambassador to the 
Prince Louis, upon his arrival in London. The Prince 
was therefore unable to gratify his long-cherished wish 
of visiting his father. At the end of July, 1846, the 
news arrived in England of the death of the Comte de 
St. Lieu, as the Ex-king of Holland was now called. 
The abdication of Louis Philippe, and unexpected events 
of the commencement of the year 1848, opened a 
sphere of action for the Prince Louis Napoleon. Pro- 
fessing to have given up all thoughts of empire, and 
to wish to serve his country merely as a citizen, the 
. Prince o£fered himself as a candidate for the office of 
{ President of the Republic. Elected to this office for a 
term of four years, by nearly five millions and a half 
of votes, the Prince Louis Napoleon took an oath of 
> obedience to the Constitution of 1848.* In the year 
^ 1851, grounds of mutual distrust arose between the Pre- 
, sident of the Republic and the legislative body called the 
National Assembly. The antagonism, fomented by the 
g intrigues of various parties, at length resulted in a crisis 
;, of the gravest nature, at the end of 1851. Upon the night 
[. of the 2nd of December (the anniversary of the coronation 
V of the Emperor Napoleon) the President gave his usual 
^ reception at the palace of the Elys^. After the departure 
' of the guests, notes were sent by the President to the 
^ members of the administration, stating a desire for their 

J « CbM<iht<um 0/1848. -—The principles of this ConsUtotion, chiefly ih« 

i prodnciion of Armand Marrast, the Journalist, and which iii«gA.Vs^ V^^&ksa^ 
^ an given in the sketch of the actions of the PiON'^AonaSL Qi^'^vcuskK&N.^ 
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re8i{;nation, as he did not wish them to be implicated iB 
his future measures. The request being complied with, a 
new ministry was appointed, who were installed in office bj 
five oVlock the next morning, M. de Momy succeeding 
^I. de Tliorigny as Minister of the Interior^ and M. Turgot 
was appointed Minister for Foreign Afiairs. Other changes 
were made and a Ck)nsultative Commission appointed 
until the re-or^anisation of the legislatiTe body and the 
formation of a permanent council. Proclamations, issued 
to the Prefects of Police, to the Grenerals of the Army, 
and to the people, appeared at an early- hour upon the 
morning of the 3rd, to the following effect : — 

•* IN THE NAME OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE, 
**The President of the Republic Decrees: 

** Art. 1. The National Assembly is dissolyed. 

** Art. 2. Universal Ruffrage is re-established. The law of the 
31 St of May is abrogated. 

** Art. 3. The French people are convoked in their respective 
districts from the 14th to the 2lst of December. 

" Art. 4. The state of siege is decreed in all the extent of the 
military division. 

" Art. 5. The Council of State is dissolved. 

^ Art. 6. The Miiii:»ter of the Interior is charged with the execntioD 
of the present decree. 

'' Given at the palace of the Elysee, the 2d of December. 

** Louis Napoleon Bonapabtg. 

** The Minister of the Interior, De MoBmr." 

The proclamation to the people complained that the 
Assembly, " which ought to be the firmest support of 
order/' had become a "centre of plots ;** and called upon the 
nation, if they were dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
President, to relieve him from his responsibility by choos- 
ing some other ruler in his place ; proposed the details of 
a new Constitution, including a President for ten yearsi 
and a second chamber composed of " all the iUustrioitf 
men of the country;" and summed up all the changes 
recommended by proposing for a model the Constitution 
established by Napoleon in 1804. The circular addressed 
to the army upon this day stated that the soldiers were ttf 
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vote for the election of a President within forty-eight 
hours from the receipt of that circular. Yes or No was 
to be replied to the following proposition : " The French 
people wish the maintenance of the authority of Louis 
X^apoleon Bonaparte, and entrust him with the powers 
necessary to frame a Constitution on the basis mentioned 
in his proclamation of the 2nd instant." All the ob- 
noxious journals were suspended, and a large number of 
arrests made, of eminent military and poUtical leaders 
who might be desirous to resist the measures of the Prince 
and his ministers. The opposition members of the legis- 
lative assembly^ who had proceeded so far as to appoint 
Greneral Oudinot commander-in-chief, and formally to 
depose the President of the Republic, were interrupted by 
a body of Chasseurs de Vincennes, who placed many 
of them under arrest, including Changamier, Thiers, 
Liamartine, and Berryer.* Parties of troops had in 
the meantime been thrown in large masses in various 
parts of the city, where the populace had risen against 
the recent decrees. Much blood was shed upon both 
sides, and many inoffensive persons, including females 
and children, who had been attracted to the streets and 
windows from curiosity, were killed or wounded. On 
Thursday, December 5th, the insurrection commenced in 
earnest. Barricades were constructed about twelve o'clock 
in the Rue St. Martin, and between the Portes St. Denis 
and St. Martin. At half-past one an enormous column 
of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, at least «30,000, moved 
along the Boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Bastile. 
These were attacked by the insurgents, who had esta- 
blished themselves in the houses upon both sides, which 
attack being returned, the Boulevards resounded with 
the roar of cannon. The firing was kept up for several 
hours, when it ceased at half-past four in the neighbour- 
hood of the Boulevard Italien. At seven upon the even- 
ing of Thursday the insurrection was quelled in all parts 
of the city, the barricades having been ultimately taken 
and destroyed by cannon. It was announced on Friday, 

* Most of these, with General Cavai^nac, who was arrested at an early • 
lumr the next momiog, were aileru'ard» released. 
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December 6th, that the act of the government had met 
with the best reception at Lyons, Lille, Amiens, and the 
great centres of manufacturing industry, that thd whole 
of France associated itself with the great events which 
had just taken place. Thus ended the coup cTSiai of the 
2nd of December — thus was anticipated the election of 
May, 1852* — thus was the Republic of 1848 transformed 
into an Imperial Republic, recalling the Consular era. 
The promulgation of a new Constitution appeared on the 
14th of January, 1862. By this Constitution the Pre- 
sident, elected for ten years, the senate, the council of 
state, and the legislative assembly, formed the powers to 
govern France, The legislative assembly, presided over by 
Monsieur Billault, elected for five years hy universal suf- 
frage, discussed and voted the laws, and could be convoked, 
adjourned, prorogued, and dissolved by the President of 
the Republic. The senate, whose sittings were not public, 
consisted of a president, marshals, admirals, peers, kc, 
and the citizens whom the President of the Republic 
should think fit to elevate to that dignity. The number of 
senators, fixed at 160, was not to exceed eighty for the first 
year : the president of this body was Jerome Bonaparte, the 
only surviving brother of the Emperor Napoleon. One 
hundred and twelve members were to constitute the council 
of state, consisting of vice-president, secretary-general, 
presidents of sections, masters of requests of the first and 
second class, auditors, &c The President of the Republic, 
as head of the state, had the command of the land and sea 
forces, could declare war, conclude treaties of peace, poli- 
tical and commercial alliances, and make the rules and de- 
crees for the execution of laws. Justice to be rendered in 
the name of the President, who alone had the right to pardon; 
to sanction and promulgate the decrees of the senatus con- 
suite. The ministers depended solely upon theChief of the 
State. Such was the outline of the constitution of January 
14th, 1852, forming the fifth constitution promulgated 
in France during the last forty-eight year8.f The admi- 

* The four years* Presidency of Louis Napoleon would have expired 
May, 1852. 
t Elective FrancA{«e.— « By the new electoral law^ promulgated Febnuu/ 
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nistration of Louis Napoleon, appointed January, 1852, 
was remodelled, after a decree of the Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, January 20th, confiscating the property of the 
Orleans family, which caused the resignation of MM. de 
Morny, Fould, and others.* The ministry was definitely 
constituted as follows : M. Casabianca. minister of state ; 
M. de Persigny, minister of the interior, agriculture, and 
commerce ; M. Abbatucci, keeper of the seals, and minister 
of justice ; M. Bineau, finance ; General de St. Arnaud, 
war ; M. Ducos, marine ; M. Turgot, foreign affairs f ; M. 
Fortoul, public instruction and worship ; M. Lefebvre 
Durufle, public works ; and M. de Maupas, police. One 
of the first acts of the new government was the organisa- 
tion of military councils to pass judgment upon those who 
had, either personally or by means of the press, opposed 
the proceedings of the coup d'etat of the 2nd of December. 
Sentence of banishment for five, ten, and twenty years, 
to the insalubrious regions of Algeria, and other places of 
solitary seclusion, was the punishment awarded to a great 

dth, 1852, the ballot is to be secret, and all males twenty- five years of age 
eligible as electors without any condition of residence. ' Each department 
hfts a deputy for every 3500 electors ; consequently the total number of 
deputies in the next legislative body is 261. Algeria and the colonies 
do not nominate deputies to the legislative body, wnich was convoked for 
the 20th of March. 1852. 

* M. de Montalembert, M. Dupin^, and the executors of Kin^ Louis 
Philippe, addressed a spirited protest to the President against the ille- 
gality of this decree, promulgated upon the 22nd of January, the latter 
aeclaring they were prepared to defend the rights solemnly intrusted to 
their charge. The provisions of eight marriage contracts, four of which 
are public treaties negotiated with the crowns of Spain, Naples, Brazil, 
and Belgium, are defeated by this decree, which includes the Forest of 
Orleans, the Palais Royal, the Chateau of Dreux, the estate of Neuilly, 
and other territorial possessions of the Duke of Orleans, — the private and 
patrimonial property of Louis Philippe, derived in a great part from his 
mother, the heiress of the Duke de Penthievre, and from purchases of 
land made by his predecessors and himself out of their incomes. Most of 
this property, absolutely vested in Louis Philippe before his accession to 
the throne, formed his donation to his children, in the decree of August 
the 7th, 1830. 

t M. Turgot was shortly succeeded by M. Drouyn de Lhuys as minis* 
ter for foreign affairs. M. Fould afterwards joined the administration. 



^ M. Dnpin resigned his post of Procureur-General of the Court of Cas- 
aation, which he had held fur more than twenty years, in consequence of 
this decree. 
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number of the insurgents, whilst other persons, whose 
iornier career pave reason for distrust to the government, 
wen» ordered to quit France. Many of the leading jour- 
nals ceased to appear after the rigorous decrees which 
ioUowed the coup d'etat; a bureau or office of censure 
was established, for the examination of articles intended 
ibr publication ; an additional stamp duty imposed upon 
all foreign papers to appear after the 2nd of December; 
and a decree was passed in the commencement of January, 
forbidding the publication or circulation of either local or 
foreign journals in Paris without the authorisation of 
government. 

A grand Te Deum in the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
January 2nd, 1852, celebrated the accession to supreme 
power of the Prince Louis Napoleon. The effigy of the 
President now appeared upon the coin of France, and 
the Imperial eagle replaced the Gallic cock upon the 
standard of the Republic. It was announced that the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour, as established by 
the Emperor Napoleon, should be read opted. The re- 
collections of the empire were further revived by a 
grand banquet given by Louis Napoleon, upon the 5th 
of January, 1852, to the veteran officers of the Im- 
perial army and the delegates of the departments, in 
the " Hall of the Marshals," in the palace of the Tui- 
leries, where the Imperial court displayed its splendour 
and magnificence. This ancient abode of royalty, so con- 
nected with the glory and misfortunes of the sovereigns 
of France, which had been deserted since the Revolution 
of 1848, resumed its former brilliant appearance at the 
banquet of the Prince President (who had hitherto re- 
sided at the palace of the Elysee), and was, with the 
palace of St. Cloud, prepared for the residence of Na- 
poleon the Third. Since the establishment of the new 
power, the words " Libert^ Egalite, Fraternity" have 
been erased from the public edifices, and the ancient 
historical names, which had been changed by the Re- 
volution, restored to the streets of Paris. The edifice of 
the Palais Royal, to which the name of the Palais National 
had been given^ has resumed its former appellation; the 
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church of St. Genevieve, wliich had, in the Revolutions 
of 1791 and 1830, been converted into a Pantheon, was 
consecrated as a place of religious worship. 

The installation of the senate and legislative assembly 
was celebrated with great magnificence in tlie Salle des 
Mar^haux, in the palace of the Tuileries, March 25th, 
1852. The conversion of the five per cent. Rentes into 
four-and-a-half per cent., the establishment of companies 
for the extension of landed credit ('* credit fonder "), im- 
portant changes in the system of public instruction (by 
which the education of the youth of France is placed 
almost entirely under the control of the clergy), are some 
of the earliest decrees of the Prince President. It soon 
appeared that the restoration of the empire was the great 
object of ambition to the Prince Louis Napoleon. The an- 
niversary of the birth of Napoleon Bonaparte, August 13th, 
1769, was celebrated with great pomp and magnificence, and 
Jete after fete was estabfished in connection with the life 
of the Emperor or the glories of the empire. During the 
months of September and October, 1852, Louis Napoleon 
made a tour through the southern provinces of France, 
and was received at the towns of Lyons, Marseilles, St. 
Etienne, Grenoble, and Bourdeaux, with the most extrava- 
gant demonstrations of enthusiasm, and saluted on all 
sides with cries of" Vive VEmpereur!^ " Vive Napoleon 
le Troisieme!^ But even these brilliant receptions were 
surpassed by the gorgeous preparations for the return 
of the Prince President to Paris, October 15th, 1852, when 
42,000 of the peasantry from Burgundy, Champagne, 
and Tourraine, were assembled, and united with the 
immense military cortege^ and endless deputations from 
the trades and corporations of Paris, in the cries of " Vive 
VEmpereur!^ " Vive Napoleon le Troisieme!** Through- 
out the city triumphal arches, decorated with garlands, 
flags, eagles, and Imperial devices, were erected, with the 
inscriptions — " La ville de Paris a Louis Napoleon JSm^ 
pereur .'" "-4 son Altesse Imperiale Napoleon le Troisiemep 
Empereur des Frangais,^ &c. 

Such was the state of public feeling during the first 
year of the rule of the Prince President, who may be said 
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to owe his success to his quick faculty of him 
the wants and ciiaracter of the French people. 

The official proclamation of the Empire was fixed for 
December lOtb, 1852. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. When was Louis Napoleon Bonaparte elected President of the 
French Repablic ? 

2. Of which of the brothers of the Emperor Napoleon was Loiui 
Napoleon the son ? 

3. Whom did Louis King of Holland many ? and in what yetr 
did he abdicate the throne of Holland ? 

4. In what country was the youth of Louis Napoleon passed? 

5. In what Revolution did Louis Napoleon and his brother take 
part in 1831 ? 

6. When did the elder brother of Louis Napoleon die ? 

7. What year was that of the decease of the King of Rome ? tai 
who stood next according to the decree of the 28th Floreal in sae- 
cession to the Emperor ? 

8. What works were published by Prince Louis Napoleon daring 
his residence at Arenberg ? 

9. What was the result of the insurrection at Strasbnrgh ? 

10. What circumstance recalled Louis Napoleon to Eozope after 
his residence at New York ? 

11. Where did Queen Hortense die ? 

12. During what years did Louis Napoleon reside in England ? 

13. What was the next attempt of the Napoleonists afWr the defeat 
at Strasburgh ? 

14. Where was Louis Napoleon confined after the failure of the 
enterprise at Boulogne ? 

15. Relate the manner in which he escaped from the fortress of 
Ham? 

16. What sentence was passed upon Dr. Conneau and Louis 
Napoleon by the French government ? 

17. When and where did the Ex-King of Holland, the father of 
Louis Napoleon, die ? 

18. What opinions did Louis Napoleon profess when a candidate 
for the office of President of the Bepublic in 1848 ? 

19. By how many votes was Louis Napoleon elected to the office 
of President ? 

2C. How did the disputes in 1851 between the President of ths 
Bepublic and the National Assembly terminate ? 

21. What proclamations were issued upon the 3rd of December? 

22. Did the populace rise against these decrees ? 

23. In what parts of Paris were barricades erected ? 

24. When was it announced that the acts of the government had 
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met with the best reception at Lyons, Lille, Amiens, and that the 
whole of France associated itself with the events which had just taken 
place? 

25. When was the new Constitution promulgated? 

26. How was France to be governed according to the new Con« 
stitution ? 

^ 27. How many Constitutions have the French had in 48 years ? 

28. Name the ministers appointed January, 1852, by Louis Na- 
poleon. 

29. What measures w;ere pursued towards those who were 
obnoxious to the government ? 

30. Wliat restrictions were put upon the public press ? 

31. How was the accession of Louis Napoleon to supreme power 
celebrated ? 

32. In what manner were the coin of France and the standard of 
the Republic changed ? 

33. What order, established by Napoleon, was re-adopted ? 

34. What palaces were prepared for the residence of Louitf 
Napoleon? and to whom was a banquet given upon the 5th of 
January? 

35. When was the installation of the Senate and Legishitiye As- 
BemUy? 

36. What soon appeared the great object of ambition to Louis 
Napoleon ? 

37. How was Louis Napoleon received in Paris, October ISth^ 
1852, after his return from the provinces? 

38. In what month of the year 1852 was the official proclamation 
of the Empire ? 
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THE EMPIRE RE-ESTABLISHED IN 

FRANCE. 



NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 

LooiB Napoubon Bonapabtb, proclaimei> Expbsob of tee 
French, bt the title Napoleon HL, with hebeditart 
DESCENT, Dec. 2nd, 1852. 



THE EMPIRE. 



A "^ -^ r Yeart thirtr and aertn and the empire reriTed. 
ikso From the CJorrican hero what glory derived I 

1 ftf-V« J "^^* '*** ^^^ ^ ^' ""*» '''"* entlironed in atate, 
'NrAivi.ln^ I I^'^'l* •«» l»»ll« ^here 'he Bourbon and Orleans now ntei 
^ S?tf2^, I Where from populatje changeftil exultingly heard, 
i^w^r* "J ' L ^"« life to tk* Bmp'ror Napoleon the Thlrd.^^ J Ticiotu. 



KMrSSOH. 



Upon the 2nd December, 1852, Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte was proclaimed Emperor of the French, and made 
his first public entry into Paris as Napoleon the Third, 
attended by a brilliant staff and all his ministers of state. 
The result of the national ballot being upwards of seven 
millions in favour of the re-establishment of the Em- 
pire, the senate and legislative body declared " That the 
French people, convoked to vote in its comitia on the 21flt 
and 22nd of November, 1852, has accepted the following 
plebiscite : — * The French people wills the re-establish- 
ment of the imperial dignity in the person of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, with succession to his direct descendants^ 
legitimate or adopted ; and gives him the right to regulate 
the order of succession to the throne in the Bonaparte 
family, as is set forth in the senatus consultum of No- 
vember 7th, 1852.' " A cry of Vive TEmpereur greeted 
this declaration, and the legislative body decided by ac- 
clamation to proceed the same evening, at eight o'clock, 
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{o the Palace of St. Cloud, to present to the Emperor 
tiie result of the votes of the French people. 

The Emperor in his reply to the great bodies of the 

r state, thus expressed himself, — " I take from to-day, with 

the crown, the name of Napoleon the Thirds because the 

logic of the people has already given it to me in their 

acclamations, because the senate has proposed it legally, 

and because the entire nation has ratified it." "The title 

of Napoleon the Third,'* pursued the Emperor, ** is not 

one of those dynastic and obsolete pretensions which insult 

i both truth and common sense ; it is the homage paid to 

i a government which was lawful, and to which we are 

indebted for the finest pages of modem history." 

The French press, in commenting upon this portion of 

the speech of the Emperor, refer to tlie events of 1815. 

Louis the Eighteenth, it will be recollected, remained at 

Ghent, from the period of the return of Napoleon, March 

20th, 1815, until he re-entered Paris, July 8th, 1815, after 

the occupation of the city by the allied armies, July 6th, 

1815. The act of abdication of the Emperor Napoleon was 

dated the 22nd of June ; and it is affirmed, that Napoleon 

the Second was not only proclaimed Emperor of the French 

by this act of abdication, but was legally acknowledged in 

tif that character by the Chamber of Peers and Chamber of 

%^ Kepresentatives.* There was, consequently, a govern- 

=' ment proclaimed, constituted, and acknowledged in the 

^ name of Napoleon the Second f, which government only 

If ceased when France endured the law of force, and the 

J| annies of Europe entered Paris. Such is the explanation 

S'- given of the assumption of the title of Napoleon the Third, 

t^ by the cousin of Napoleon the Second. 

s= The notification of the re-establishment of the Empire 

t^i being speedily communicated to foreign powers, the varioas 

"U ambassadors and diplomatic agents received such instruc- 

, • This resolation is copied from the debates of the ** Moniteur," June 

: '; 24. 1816. 

r t Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph, bom March 20th, 1811, was, in 

_ the year 1815, but four years of age, and a prisoner at Shoonbrunn, near 

. Vienna, at the time he was proclaimed, in Paris, Napoleon the Second, 

^>' and the government of France was carried on in his name. (See Note, 

^ page 874.) 
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tions from the soyereigns whom they represented at the 
court of France, as amounted to a formal recognition d 
the new government. The minister of public instruc- 
tion and worship, in a circular addressed to the French 
people, announced that the formula in the service of the 
lloman Catholic Church, adopted by the Emperor Napo- 
leon in 1804, '* Domine, salvum fac Imperatorem nostrom 
Napoleonem," was to be restored. 

The seal of tlie Emperor is a crowned Imperial eagle, re- 
posing upon a thunder -bolt, *' reposant sur la foudi^." The 
modifications in the constitution of 1852 are exceedingly 
slight M. Fould is, with M. Fersign y, the chief minister 
of state. The Senatus Consultum settling the Em- 
peror's civil list is officially promulgated. The Emperor 
is to have one million sterling per annum, besides aU the 
royal palaces, parks, and forests. 1,500,000/. is allotted 
for the Imperial princes. 

The marriage of the Emperor of France with Made- 
moiselle Eugenie Montijo, Countess of Theba (daughter 
of the Count de Montijo, Duke of Penambono, whose 
family is one of the most ancient of Spain), was formally 
announced to the Senate and the ministers of state in the 
month of January, 1853. This union was celebrated with 
great pomp in the cathedral of Notre Dame, January 3(Hh, 
1853. The Imperial '< cortege," headed by a squadroa 
of the National Guard k cheval, the Imperial state ctf- 
riages adorned with the Imperial crown, recalled the dayi 
of the great founder of the Bonaparte dynasty. The 
Imperial pair, returning from the cathedral of Notre 
Dame to the palace of the Tuileries, were greeted with 
the most fervent demonstrations of enthusiasm from the 
army and the people. Acclamations of "Vive TEm- 
pereur!" " Vive Tlmpdratrice I'* resounded on all sideSi 
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1; 

5 ik»cm the Tear 1810, the decimal STStem has been adopted as the 

gl Monetary DYStem of France. Accounts are now kept in francs and 

M centimes. A centime, the smallsst coin of France, is the tenth part of 

' A penny. Ten centimes multiplied by ten make one firanc, tenpence 

^ in English money. 

^ To turn francs into pounds divide by 25* 

' Thus,— 

^ 25)100 francs =» 41 English. 

— 1,000 francs = 40^ English. 



— 100,000 francs = 4,000/. English. 

LEnt 



-^ 1,000,000 francs » 40,000/. English. 
g 
^ Twenty-fiye frames make £l English, but subject to a yariation of 

, Ezdumge from 10 centimes to 25 or 30. 

^ Gold Coins of France. 

SO francs, 15«. lOfdl, French standard. 40 francs, 12. 11«. 9|dL 
. i 20 francs were called Napoleons in the days of the Empire, 40 francs a 
" I double Napoleon* 

^ SSver Coins, 

q^ 25 centimes, twopence halfpenny English money. 

50 centimes, fivepence. 
100 centimes, one franc, French standard. 



^ After the accession to supreme power of the Prince Louis Napoleon 

^ e Bonaparte, in 1852, the Mint of France coined 2,000 fiye-frunc pieces 

^ (4f. 0)<f., French standard) bearing the effigy of the President of the 

^! Bspnblic. Since the re- establishment of the Empire copper coins of 

D 10 centimes (or one penny English) have been issued. These coins 

j^ binre the bust of the Emperor Napoleon IIL, and the eagle upon the 

^ iwerseside. 

H^ The English penny is turned into centimes by adding a cipher. 

Bgl Thos,— 

w. 1 penny, 10 centimes. 

2 pence, 20 centimes. 

The English shilling is turned into francs by adding one-fourth of the 
snmber to Uie number itself. 

Thos, to 4s., add one-fourth, 5 francs. 
12«., add one-fourth, 15 francs. 

The English pound is turned into fiwics by adding two dphen^ and 
faking the fourth. 

Thos, 1211 — 1200, divided by 4, is 800 francs. 
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MEASURE. 

French Lmeal Measure, 

The Metre, or measnre of length, is one-tenth longer than the EngM 
yard, llie Kilometre is equal to 4 furlongs, 213 yards, 1 foot, or 
rather more than half a xnile. Ten Kilometres make six mUei 
English. 

Square Measure. 
The Hectare is two and a half acres English. 

Measure of Weight — Solids, 

A Gramme is the weight of a cubic centimetre of water. The Kilo- 
gramme is equal to 2 lb. SJoz. English. Raw silk, flour, and salt 
are sold in fVance bj the Kilogramme. A sack of flour ayerages 
157 Kilogrammes. 

Measure of Capacity — Liquids, 

The Litre is equal to If pints English. The Decalitre, 2 gallons 
1 pint The Hecalitre, 22 gallons and |th of a pint Casks dT wine 
contain upon the average 700 Litres. Wine is also sold by the 
** feuillette," 35 or less gdlons. The brandy of the Surgeres has been 
sold, in 1852, at 40 to 45 francs, or iL ISs. 4dL to l£ 17i. 6(1, the 
Hecalitre, or 22} gallons. 



It ba3 been announced in the public journals that the 
Emperor, on the occasion of his marriage, bas pardoned 
more than 3000 persons from among those who were the 
object of the measures for general safety in the month of 
December, 185L 
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Bills read before they become laws, 49. 

Bishoprics founded in the reign of Vic- 
toria, 209 

Bishops of the early Christian church in 
England, 2. 

^-^ imprisoned, 146, 147. 

Black letter, 85. 

Blenheim, battle of, 156. 

Blood, circulation of, discovered, 128. 

Bombay, presidency of, 143L 

Books, prices of, 60. 85. 291. 



Bosworth field, battle of, 88. 
Bovne, battle of, 152. 
Brandy, French, 403. 
Braiil discovered, 94. 
Breakfkst, hour of. dajs of 

115. 
Brice, St., massacre, IL 
Brides, royal, of France, 2G0L 
Buckingham Palace, 189. 
Bunker^s Hill, 173L 



Proper Names. 

Bacon, Roger, 56. 

, Sir Nicholas, 114. 

, Sir Francis, Lord Vemlaa, lA 
■, elder and younger, seulpton, Ml 
Bailey, sculptor, ISfiL 
Baillie, Joanna, 190. 
Bailly, astrcmomer. S54k 
Balfe, 194. 
Balxac, 401. 
Banim, 194. 
Bankes, Lady, 189. 

, sculptor, 18S. 

Barbauld, Mrs., 189L 

Barbour, John, 64k 

Barrante, 401. 

Barrett. Miss E., 19«w 

Barri, Madame du, 351. 

Barrot, Odillon, 401. 

Bartas. 331. 

Bassompierre, S31. 

Bateson, 116. 

Bathurst, Lord, 164. 

Baude, 401. 

Bayard, Le Chevalier, doa 

Bayle, 353. 

Beattie, 182. 

Beaufort, Cardinal, 78. 

Beauhamois, Joseph ine,3G6L 3fiBl 

, Eugene, 369. S7& 

. — , Hortense,aG9.4l8. 

Beaujolais, Count de, 395. 

Beaumont, 1S2. 

Becket, Thomas k, S7. 

Beckford, William, 182L 

Bede,9. 

Bedford, Duke of, 7& 

Beechy, Sir William, ISOl 

Beethoven, 182. 

Bell, Dr., 194. 

Benedict, 194. 

Bennett, 116. 

Bentinck, Lord W., 15SL 

Beranger, 401. 

Berenford, Marshal, 177. 

Berkeley, 170. 

Berlioz, 401. 

Bemadotte, 378. 

Bernard, St., 239. 

Berri, Duchesse de, 99SL 

Berry, the Misses, ISSL 

Berryer, 401. 

Bcrthier, Prince of Wagram, S78L 
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BertboHet, S7Z: 
Bethune, MazimilUn de, 331. 
BiUauIt, 4S0. 
Bfneau, 4S1. 
Bird, 116. 
Birkbeck, Dr., 189. 
Vbrnn^ Marshal, 331. 
Bishop, Sir H. R., 190. 
Blackstone, Sir W., 18S. 
Blair, 182. 

Blake, Admiral, 139. 
Blanc, Louis, 407, 408. 
Blessington,. Countess of, 190. 
• Blucher, 178. 
Bocaocio, 64. 
Bohun, Mary de, 72. 
Boileau, 346. 
Boleyn, Anne, 99. 
Bidiivbroke, 164. 
Bonner, 107. 
Bonnington, 190. 
Bononcini, 159. 
Bon<Mr, Honore, 278. 
Bossuet, 346. 
Bourcicault, 401. 
Bourdeaux, Due de, 388. 
Bourmont, 386. 
Bouyeries, Laurence des, 116b 
Boyle, Honourable R., 135. 

. , Charles, 164. 

Brame, 401. 
Brienne, 357. 
Brindley, 183. 
Brissot, 359. 
Broglie, Due de, 396. 
Brougham, Lord, 189. 191. 
Bruce, Robert, 53. 

^ , James, 182. 

Brun, Le, painter, 346. 

_ , consul, 367. 

Brunei, 194. 

Brunswick, Duke of, 364. 
Brunton, Miss, 183. 
Bruydre, La, 346. 
Bucca, Dorothea, 100. 
Buckingham, Duke of, 121. 140. 
Buflfbn, 3.^3. 
Bulow, 178. 
Bulwer, SirELL,194. 
Bureau, Jean, 287. 
Burke. Edmund, 18S. 
Burleigh, 11& 
Burnet, Oilbcrt, 153. 
Bumey, Dr. C, 183. 

, Miss, 18a 

Bums, 182. 

Burton, Robert, 122. 

Butler, author of Hudibraf, 141. 

, prelate, 170. 
Byron, Lord, 182. 189. 

C. 

CatMd ministry, 138. 

1, University of, 288. 
-, quaniet o^ £34. 



Cahan UnlTersity, 263. 
Calais taken by tWland, 68. 

' retaken by France, 108. 309. 
Calendar, alteration in, 171. 
Calico printing and Dutch loom intro- 
duced, 140. 

' — • commenced in Larica 

shire, 183. 
Calicoes imported firom India, 143. 
California, 198. 909. 
Campo Formio, treaty of, 367. 
Canada discovered and colonised by 

France, 306. 
— — becomes an English colony, 168. 
Cards, playing, introduced, 282. 
Carpets, 56. 
Carriages, 115. 
Castles, 56. 

Catholic Emancipation, 186. 
Chairs, 65. 
Chancery Court, 26. 

IChantilly, 352. 
Charity schools, 147. 
Charters, 7. 44, 45. 54. 
Chartres Cathedral, 228. 241. 
Champ de Mai, 382. 
Champs Elyse^, 345. 
Ch&teaux, French, 311. 
Chemistry, 251. 
China, porcelain, 116. 183. 353. 
Chivalry, 224. 
Christianity introduced into Britahn, 27. 

— . into France, 217. 

Church of England permanently esta- 

blished. 111. 
Cinque ports, 26. 
Clocks, 56. 
Cloth imported, 65. 
Cloud, St., Palace, 336. 
Coaches, 322. 
Coals, 51. 56. 64. 40a 
Coatsof arms, 42. 
Code Napoleonne, 371. 
Cofibe, 347. 

Cologne Cathedral, 251. 
Comedy, first English. 105. 
Commerce, England, 18. 54. 73. 76. I0& 

135. 176. 19a loa 

, France, 245. 287. 292. 330. 

S35. 

Conciergerie, 363. 

Condition of England 13th century, 51. 

Condition of English ' towns 17th cen* 
tury, 143. 

Condition of people of England 18th cen. 
tury, 171. 

Condition of people of England I9th cen- 
tury, 199. 

Condition of people of France 8th cen. 
tury, 220. 

Condition of pec^le of France 10th cen- 
tury, 223. 

Condition of people of France 13th cen- 
tury, 245. 

Condition of people of France 15th 
tury, 3S0. 

F F 



ConditHHi of vc 

Ilir..a5l. 



M of Aun IBUl <• 



rcdcntion of thg Bhln«, 373. 



Coniuli mppotnud. is. 
<;«K7U>ce of nmiiH of Nipoli 

Corn Van rcpuind, 139. 
r«rpciHtian ind T«l Aeti,l». 

CoiiMi, ini. 105, i»i. 183. Ise. 

, qilxning (I^d™), 40S. 

Courts i^JuiticF, EntUnd, IS. St. 
,Frmiice,«S. 



Callodai, h>UI< gf. 187. 



Cibot. SebWlu, 9S. 



Cmtt, Earl of SoiDEnM, Kl. 



CariH^Ehl.'bt.. 



ChuKimkn. General, U9. 



Chralfrfli-ld, Eirl of, 1S>. 
Choallei, Michi-[, W]. 
Chiehelj. Dr. J., io. 

chIih°Er.°Mr;.lar?. 

ChrywHtom. St., S, 
ChudleiBh. Lidy AU17, US. 



Coke, Sir £k)iiird, in. 
Cook, Capuln, isa, 

Colben, SK), ' 

ColMidje. S. T.. 189. 

Collgoj, AdilriL 315^.3)7. 



NCitab).^. 
Citbnlae, wUm a( Haul the Fifth, Tt . 



luiL Benjamin, 377. 



CmlcT, Buin. 193. 







Du^;^3B. 


DeonU. SL.ciiurcli.S41. 


nS^.j>Oi.d.™.40i. 


J>e(ei>K«>, bWUeof. I«T. 




Siouei Lm^E^bW, /e. lis. 




nuDcBknit,MiiUiiic,aM. 


. Fr£,«,S(i3. 






DtUlBHT, £S1. 




""IW'I^. s>r W., H7. 


ThKton' Cominoiu. 61. 




DumM, Ml. 






D™ier.Mjul»n.oLeF»vre,«S 










DuniUn, 19. 




^S^JTB. 


Du^n, «0I. 


S-^'.^i.-.^^;,..-' . ., 


s&a, 



Drex. 6T. 135. n 



Dwder. Andn 

Duuerre, tlO 
IMun, Dr.. I 

Dowr. Hgn. _ 

I>aiaptim. Ou^, ISE. 



A.SmISS. 

5<iHiq7B>iiu',^iu. 



Oinnu, Hwdiiit dE, MS. 

DuiIel.M«. 



EuIt Englli 




I> of BafluKl. es. 105. 



tlreek l*nzui||E etuilled In Fjitland. 



Midanip Saphft, 40°. 

□«riH, MUe.,*3T7. 



Oinckl^ BJican de, IsS. 
ffinrijln. M , tni. 

GhMcMer, Huniphiry. bukcif, 178. 



OuMcHn. Sit Bettnnd du, 777. 
aaitxn, iSS. 
Oulocllrdlnl. 100. 
OuUil,IIG. 
aaim, Duki at, 303. 



HdbBU OltpuM Act, 13 
mnJIftiilng"!!. ' 



HalliiD, 19S. 

H.iiej. no, 

H.inll,on, Mn. E., lU 
HanuKlm, lig. 

Han-.V, 7J. 
Hare, lVo. 

H.rgi»>«, 1T7. 133. 
Harold. H, IS. 17. 
tUnw. U, 377. 

H.»k[m.SirJ..115. 



iilitu, QuMii or CbulH t)i« FInt, 
iij, Di., 192. 






=r^o^~. 




^T- 






Ji—,lto*m-i.S7T. 






Ju«k«o( [*«.«. 


S^'Sj*. <$. 










K. 






SS"-"' 






Hrdr. Cul ctfOumdoD. UB. 




K™hto.J^P, JS3. 


I. 




sMns^*^^ 


■rr*- 




ut'lTS. 




pnmot, 99. 


Ingiw, «l. 




Klebet. 3T7. 






Kilrtlcr, Sir GctfrcT. IBS. I5& 






KnlghuTmpisr^ 60. MS. 


lulilulc. FnrHV. 7:6 






Mectunm'. ISO, 




KnoilM.&tBoben,64, 


IrWitiiUan. LaaOoi Mo-haitlo 


im. 




ln.™tion. ,n EDgl.ni, 6i. W 


101. m 


s.^PM^i^m. 


J5S, M,1, :Vi". 


ns.311. 






t. 


-. whrn UFilI-d 1" )-:i]||land 












^:oni.1-"vt;uI!.":m 




'TsT'lW "l':S^",'L*??!^ K- * 



t.«iid mM, 119. 



Loud*. Roman Catholic, SSI. 

Iicaiwd. EnlDsil, and Snat Hen, Eiw- 
IVHl, SB. SI . 34. 39. 60. 64. «8. ^ Ak 
100. IIS. in. IM. 135. 141. I4T. IGS. 
US. 164. 170. 18S: ISa 1S3. 



l.«^big and Ltlorituri, E^itaod, 19 


Lici'i'JSh'oTiB. 


». H. ID). I<»- 141. 19S. 


Lookbut 190. 
Lobon, denenl, STB. 






«lin.,'De,18r 




LoiDb.,arT..I6S. 


Le0on of 'Honour. Oid«c of, 3JS. 
L^Hle, Mile of, 37S. 
Lefea de Cichet, 341. 






Lib™?. Vallcan, 80. 




Luther, Hmin. 99. 


,Boj.l. in Fruic., S74. 


Lplgrte,7!I. 


Ubnrito, (m. EngUnd, SOO. 




. .pul)lle,Fru««.«0. 


H. 




LduIiIiuu. 347. 37S. 
LluinWrt^ pi^ of, 338. &K 


M^M^ML IM. llf'51: I47.1ilfltt 


]^^.SS^-^: 


Frcremtma. 


: : F«M., MS. S8I. EM. 



XMbidoyerE, S7S. 

J Hi le, 396. 
: ^.ogTanRe, 377 

Jkndt, 377. 






]^'HuEIiwiHll■ d 



ila«otse. 
I Act, Now, 193. 

aoor, balUi of. ICT. 
i^Uibopricof, 9DS. 

-bular bridge, SIO. 

MncbanMof LoaOao. liHindai of HUrari 



LaFlK*. hMMu. dK 
La RoctiloiiidlD, 3B. 



Honcpolficr I 
Moodliee, Da 



bud. Are 
LifafMU, 



Munlctpal nfbno, 193. 
MiiaicSCLM. 64,68.76. loe. lie. 1^ 




Vim-nm l#-nM « jij. 


Hm«i**^ I.. .K. 


XMltalft .K. 


^19^ 


lUrauwr ? 1 K 


•*_ - .- . 


V^JUVisMti jCvdik. 2L 


It^l -ir^^L. J. 


1t*^..ifc-jir Sr ; ;fC 


ilMU-.n Zj'^t ■», 


K« :«* ;>i«es«v «t £4. 


S^A.ir.4R<.A 7f iiMHa cc 397. 


lt»«.'» !>«,■. 


1C«*r.<n0«'Ji*. i*i. 


■■■ **•■*!* in"^— ML 


lCai.-!jt:'u» :.■» 


Khivuit. JtKn/ittm Carear, 3B^ 


lbMn.»i4.Wi K. 


Kma-*, tv Wttiur. «. 


Vf ^K^^^P^ «-^^ 


^•^■^^■•i- ^M^ . 


Kane, Ml 


Kinwau :«. 


KvtAKti. r" 


M«sa.-«t«rj&S9NL7|. 


x*T»WL :o6. 


Va«-M "r 


MsterHfffe. Dak* < 153. 


Xitf'jflwc. .». 


XtnMiMLSK. 


9Uru»c, Mv«hal, ^TL 


Xv<<. OncDt. M. 


^MWWl- K < • v>T> 


Jfan.XJde.7^ 


Jtaxtbe. Sc-, SL 


MXtifXiMC, yijifc 


XartsAn, MS. 


Ifarrti, A«difw. 19L 


]f«7, Qacca cf Seoto. III. IV2. 


orFn«9e.poetc«,£5L 


Jbihn. Li^T Dnuima. 




^IXH^BA. i$« «. 


XaMiJ0B,5l<u 


Xjohev or PStfic SDL 


Wertwarter, 61 



MaupcftiiM, 2S3. 
SCuinoe, Prince. 127. 
Sfuario. Cardinal. S38. 
McAd, Dr., IJB. 
MaLd, Lorenao di, 905. 

, Catbcrine de, «6. Sli. 

, Xarie de^ »9l 

MdaoctlMMi, 100. 
Melboume, Li»rd« IfiS. 
Melun, Mile. de. 401. 
MenddMofan, 104. 
3feCa«tio, 159. 
>leung, Jean A9, 204. 
Mezerai, 330. 
Michelet.401. 
Middleton, Sir Hut b. US. 
JMignardJMlnUr.Ml 




t Mat^SerT^SiL 
Eariflf 



MoffcOecSS. 



XTl. 



IS 



]lorlaBd.l9L 
Xomaj, Philip de. SSI. 



MoniT. Coantdcu-tfl. 
ModietB, 170. 
MoBait.ie. 



Xaiitx,Edictor,9». 

Napier, John. 115. 
NaMby. battle of. 127. 
National AMembly, 337. 
— — CooTention. 360. 

Guard, 9GB. 

Debt, England, ISS. 

, France, 956. 

Nararino, battle of, 188. 
Nararre, kingdom of, wben added 
France, £60. 

, CoUege of, when fbunded, £ 

Navigaticm laws repealed, 209. 
Necker. 35d. 

Needle work (tf the oouTenti. S& 
NelMO, Admiral, 176. ""* 
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Keptune, planet, 401. 

Neville's Crou, tuttle of, 69. 

New Brunswick discovered, 85* 

— England, 122. 

— « Forest, 28. 

^-^ River brought to London, IS2. 

South Wales, 182. 

Newbury, battle of. 127. 
Newcastle, bikhoprlc of, Australia, fl09. 
, Duko of, 127. 
, Duchcs* of, 142. 
Newfoundland discovered, 95. 
Newspapers, Kngland, 14l. 
, Franco, 386. 
— circulated in California and 

Port NaUl, 209. 
Newton, Sir Isaac. 141. 

, prelate, 1 82. 
Nimengen, peace of, 540. 
NIthcsdale, Countess of, 163. 
Noel, Lady Klisatieth, 142. 
NoUekens, 1H2. 190. 
Norman Conquest, 17. 
— — — style of architecture, 28. 
Normandy, kingdom of, separated (Vom 

England, 44. 
Norton, Hon. Mrs., 194. 
Nott, General, 195. 
Nouet, 377. 



O. 



Oaken carving, 68. 142. 

Oatet, 'lltus, 142. 

Oath of Harold, 15. 

Octroi, 346. 

Oersted, 201. 

Oflk. 10. 

Oil painting, when introduced in Eng- 

Upd, 50. 
Olave, King of Norway, 11. 
Others, Dr., 181. 
Oldcastle. Sir John, 74i 
Olives, 403. 

Omnibuses introduced into London, 180. 
Opera, 169. 
Opie. 182. 
■ , Mrs., 183. 
Order of the Garter, 65. 
— ^— Bath, 73. 
Oretme, 27& 
Organs, 19, 90. 68. 
Orleans, siege, 285. 

, Maid of, 284. 

, Duke of, EKalit§, 357. 
Ormonde, Duke of, 125. 
Osburgha, mother of A I Ared the Great, 8. 
OsMit, Cardinal d', 331. 
Otho. King of Greece^ 189. 
Otway, 141. 
Oudinot, General, 378. 

P. 

Fainted pottery, 926. 
»— — ghusf 9&J. 
Faintiof in oil, 5a 



Painting in enamel, 128. ' 

portrait, 129. 

Paintings, collections of Cbarlet the Flnt, 

129. 
Palais Royal. SS& 409. 
Paper mills. 89. 
Parks, public, 199. 
Parliament, Long, 196. 

houses rebuilt, 909. 

Parliaments, English, upon the pTMcnt 

system, 49. 

, France, 959. 
Paul's, Old St., Cathedral, 50. 

rebuilt, 140. 

Pavia, battle of, 302. 

University, 99a 

Peaches, 115. 

Pear trees, 49. 

Pendulums, 140. 

Penny post established, 140 ; establicbed 
throughout Great Britain, 909. 

Pequigni, treaty of, 990. 

Perpendicular style of English architec- 
ture, 80. 

Peru discovered. 109. 

Peter's, St., at Rome, when built, 30a 

Persecution, religious, 73. 

Pewter, 7a 193. 

Photography, 910. 

Phrenology, 189. 

Physicians* College Instituted, 101. 

Plague, 63. 97a 

Pliincts discovered, reign of Victoria, 91Qr 

Playing cards, i^82. 

Poicticrs, battle of, 69. 973. 

University, 288. 

Police, municipal, organised, 193. 
Polypbant. 108. 

Polvtcchnique School, Francis, ftmnded, 

Pont Neuf, 330. 

Pontiflcal Government, 14th and 15tb 
centuries. 299. 

Poor laws, 1 15. 

Porcelain, 353. 

Post horses, 88. 

Posts established In England and France. 
1^8.292. 

Potatoes, 115.403. 

Pottery, 288. 

Potteries, 183. 

Power looms, 183. 

Prefects, S76. 

Presbyterian church established in Soot- 
land, 111. 

Preston Pans, battle of, 167. 

Printing, origin of, 84. 

—^•~~' introduced into England, 84. 

France. 291. 

~— « extended in EngUnd and 
France, 89. 306. 

-, stereotype, 170. 



Prussia formed into a kingdom, 154. 
Psaltery, 109. 

Proper Namet. 
PakingtoD, Lady, 198. 
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Faley, 18S. 

Fa]graTe,.SirF.,igS. 

Paluay, Bernard, 313. 

FalUdio, 100. 

Papin, Dennis, 141. 

Pardoe, MiM, 191 

ParoellL 158. 

Parr, Clatherine, 101. 

Pascal, 346. 

Paul, St, Vincent de, 337. 

Pearson, 141. 

Peel, Sir R., 193. 195. 196. 

Pelham, 170. 

Pembroke, Countess of, 116. 

Penn, William. 147. 

Penthidvre, Duke of, 393. 

Pepvs, Samuel. 141. 

Peres, Le, engineers, 377. 

Perier, Casimir, S96L 

Perrault,337. 

Peruzsi, 100. 

Peter the Hermit, 225. 

Great, 153. 354. 

Peterborough, Earl of, 157. 

P€tion, 359. 

P§titot,lS8. 

Petrarch, 64. 

Petty, Sir W., 135. 

Peyronnet, 384. 

Philippa, Queen of Edward the Third, 61 

Picton, General Sir T., 177. 

Pichegru, 372. 

Pierre, St., Bcmardin de, 377. 

Pitt, William, 173. 

Playfair, 182. 

Polignac;387. 

Pompadour, Madame de, 351. 

Pope, 15& 

Porson, 183. 

Porter, the Misses, 183. 

Portland, Earl of, 153. 

Poussin, 336. 

•Pradier, 401. 

Presles, Raoul de, 278. 

Pretender, James Francis, 162. 

— , Charles iidward, 167. 
Priestly, Dr., 182. 
Prior, 158. 
Pulteney, 170. 
Purcell. 159. 
Fuygellier, 415. 



Q. 



Quakers, 135. 

Quatre Bras, 178. 

Quebec, when built by the French, 306. 

, when taken by England, 168. 
>ueen Anne's bounty, 157. 
>ueens, Anglo-Saxon. 19. 
meen's Universities, Ireland, 210. 

lentin's, St, battle of, 3U9. 
^uinet, 40L 
iiaxe, Place Loidi, buUt, 352. 



Railway first opened, 189. 
Railways, EngUsh, 197. 
— — , French, 402. 

•~— , Continental, 197. 

•, North and South AwifrifMi 



197. 



-, Egypt, 197. 



Ramilies, battle o^ 156. 
Reform Bill, 192. 
Reformation. 97. 304. 
Regent's park, 189. 
Restoration, England, 1S7> 
, France, 981. 



^ Second, France, 382. 
of territory to Europeai 



powers after thebattieof Wateiloo, 37€. 
of treasures of art at tht 



Louvre, 381 
Revival of letters, 99. 
Revolution, England, 150. 

, France of 1789, 358. 

1830, d8& 

1848, 396L; 

1851, 418. 

Revolutionary calendar, 364. 
Riot Act, 163. 
Rochelle, siege of, 331 
Roman period, Britain, 1—3. 

, France, 215, 816. 

Rose, romance of, 254. 

— — , damask, introduced into FtngUmd, 

101. 
Roses, red and white^ why adopted ai 

badges, 80. 
Rouen Cathedral commenced, £46. 
Ryswick, treaty of, 152. 



Proper Names. 

Rabelais, 30& 
Racine, 346. 
Radcliffb, Mrs., 183. 

— , Earl of Derwent water, 16S. 

Raebum, 190. 

Raeffelle, 100. 

Raikes, Robert, 181. 

Raleigh, Sir W., 121. 

Ramus, 306. 

llaneleigh. Countess of, 158. 

Rapin, historian, 346. 

Rapp, General, 378. 

Ravaillac, 329. 

Ray, 141. 

Raynal, Abb^, 353. 

Reamur, 170. 

Recamiei', Madame, 377. 

Regnier, King of Sicily, 292. 

Reichstadt, Duke of, son of Mapoltn 

Bonaparte, 374. 
Reid, 182. 
Rembrandt, 129. 
Rennie, 183. 
Reti, Cardinal de, 339. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 181. 
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Reynolds, dramatist, 188 
Richardson, 170. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, SS8. 
Ricfater, 183. 
Richmond, Earl of, 88. 

■ , Countess of, 100. 

Ridley, 107. 
Rivldre, De la, S78. 
Robbta, Luca della, 288. 
Robert of Gloster, 55. 
Roberts, Miss Emma, 194. 
Robertson, 182. 
Robespierre, S59. 363. 
Roche, Anna Maria, 183L 
Rochefoucault. 34<>. 
Rocb^ourauld, 351. 
Rochester, Earl of, 141. 
Rodney, Admiral, 356. 
Roger of Hovenden, 39. 

, King of Sicily, 292. 
Rofiers, 182. 
Rohan, Due de, 334. 

■, Duchesse de, 334. 
Roland, 359. 

, Madame, 368. 377. 

RoUin, historian, 346. 

, Ledru, 407. 
RoUo, 13. 222L 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, 182. 
Ronsard, 323. 
Rooke, Sir George, 157. 
Rosa, Salvator, 142. 
RoMM>e, William, 190. 
Roscommon, Earl of, 141. 
Rosse, Earl of, 210. 
Rossini, 190. 
Roubilliac, 353. 
Rousseau, J. B., 346. 

. , J. Jacques, 353. 

Rowe, 141. 

, Elisabeth, 158. 

Rubens, 129. 

Rupert, Prince, 127, 128. 

RusseH, Lady Rachael. 148. 

., Lord William, 142. 

., Lord John, 1^.206. 



a 



Safety lamp, 189. 
Salamanca, battle of, 177. 
Salic law, 216. 265. 
Savings' banks, 181. 
Saxons, Anglo, commerce, 18. 

. — , food, 19. 

■I , homes, 19. 

. armour, 20. 
Scholastic academies and royal colleges, 

France; (See article Education.) 
Schools, grammar, England, 102. 105. 

, normal, in France, 400. 
ofSt.Cyr, France, 347. 
for the daughters of officers of 
the Legion of Honour, 376. 




Schools, classical, England. (Seeartide 

Educaiion.) 
^—^ of art in France, 353. 
, ragged, England, 199. 

, training, England, 210. 

Scotland and England, union of, 158. 

represented in parliament, 158. 

Sea signals, 140. 

Seal, royal, affixed to documents, 14. 

Sedan chairs, 115. 

Sheriffs, 193. 

Shillings, 94. 

SbiDs, 95. 105. 306. 

Sicilian vespers, 253. 

Silk, 80. 116. 147. 165. S35. 892. S0& 330. 

SS&345. 403. 
— >, throwing, 165. 
Simplon, road of, commenced, 377. 
Slave trade of England commenced, 181. 

abolished, 18L 

Soap manufacture, 101. 
Society, Royal, founded, 140. 

of Arts, 181. 

Societies, Bible, Church Missionary, 

Wesleyan, Baptist, Hibenian, Jews, 

Tract, established, 182. 
Solar microscopes, 170. 
Song, the first English, 51. 
South Sea scheme, 163. 
Spectacles, 55. 
Spinning wheel, 101. 181. 

jenny, 181. 

Spitalfields* weavers, 147. 341. 

Star Chamber, 12& 

States General assembled, 857. 313. 357* 

Steam, 141. 181. 

-—— engine, 141. 181. 

boats, 181. 

■ carriages, 189. 
Steel, 165. 3Sa 

Stocking frame invented, 115. 
. introduced into Frane^ 

345. 
Stockings, silk, introduced into England, 

115. 

, introduced Into Franct, 

311. 
Stone used in buildings, 834. 
Sugar, 34. 

, beet-root, 378. 403. 

Surnames, 42. 

Proper Namei, 

Sage, Le, 346. 
Sale, General, 195. 
Sales, St. Francis de, 337. 




ladame Dudevant, 

401. " ' 

Sanson, 3ifl» 
Sanxet, 399i 
Scarron, 336. 
Scheffbr, Ary, 401. 
Schiller, 186. 
Scbomberg, Duke of, 153. 
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fleott, Sir Walter, 18L 189. 

Serlte. 401. 

8cud«ri, Mdlle.de, S47. 

SelMstianl. 306. 

Selden, John. 129. 

Sevlgn^ Madame de, 347. 

flejmour, Duke of Somenet, 104. 

Queen Jane, !». 104. 

SIbm, Ludovico, )ia^ 
Shakespeare, 115. 
SheUey, INS. 

-, Mrs., 194. 
Sheridan, R. B., 183. 

, Mrs. Frances, 183. 

Sherlock, 141. 

SboreU Sir C. 153. 

Siegen, 128. 

Sitjrei, .15$). 

Simon, Due de St., 346. 

Simpion, 182. 

Siamondi. 4()1. 

Sloane. Sir llanii, naturalift, 181. 

Smith, Sir Sydney, 175. 

, Rev. Sidney. 190. 
Adam, 1K2. 

-, James, 19(K 
Horace, 190. 

., Charlotte, 183. 
Smirke, lf)2. 
Smollett, 1H2. 
Soane, Sir J., 194. 
Sodnut, 100. 
Somenrille, Mrs., 194. 
Soubise, Due de. 334. 
Soult, Bfarshal, 377. 401. 
Southey, 194. 
Speed, 1 15. 
Spelman, 122. 
Spenser, 115. 
Staal, Madame de, 354. 
Stael, Bfadame de, daughter of Necker, 

377. 
Stanhope, Lady Hester, 183. 
Stephens, Robert, 306. 
Stephenson, engineer, 194. 
Sterne, Lawrence, 182. 
Stevenson, Sir J., 194. 
Stewart, Dugald, 182. 
StilUngSeet, 141. 
Stowe, 115. 
Stowell. Lord, 182. 
Straffbrd, Earl of. 125. 
Strickland, Ag&es, 194. 
Suard, 377. 
Suckling, Sir J., 128. 
Sue, Eugene, 401. 
Sueur, Le, 346L 
Sully, 3291 331. 
Sutton, Thomas, 116. 
Swift, 158. 

Sydney, Algernon. 141. 
, Sir Philip, 115L 

T. 

Taille, la, a tax of France, 346. 
TBlavera, battle of, VTl. 



Tanners* Ouildi, 9B. 

Tapestry, 55. 101. 12a SS5i 946. 306 

, OobellQ, 101. 90& 

Tasmania, bishopric of, S09. 
Taxation, France, In the «n of 

the Fourteenth, 346L 
Tea, 14 k 

Telescopes, SIO. 323. 
Telegraphs, 148. 

— , electric, 210. 

, submarine, 909l 

Test and Conioration Acta, 139L 181 
Tewkesbury, battle of, 79. 
Thames Tunnri commenoedLlSS. 

-^^^— comi^eted, 209. 

Thanes or Theynes. Anglo Saxon, 
Theatrical representationa flntin ! 

SOZ. 

l— 

Und, 282. 
Thermometers, 170L 
Thread, 17a 
Tilsit, peace of, 373. 
Titles, Anglo-Saxon, fia 
Tobacco, 115. 
Tournament, 308. 
Tower of London, 28. 
Town, Cape, bishopric of, 809. 
Trafalgar, battle of, 175, 176. 
Training schools, 210. 
Trent, Council of, 313. 
Troubadours and trouvdres, 241. 
Tuileries, palace of, 323. 422. 
Tulips, 115. 
Tynedale coal mines, 64. 

Proper Names. 

Talbot, Miss C, 183. 

, Earl, 78. 286. 

Talfourd, Serjeant, 194. 
Taillandier, 414. 
Talleyrand, 372. 388. 401. 
Tallis, 11& 
Talma, 377. 
Tasman, 182. 
Taylor, Jeremy, 128. 
Telfourd, 183. 
Temple, Sir W., 153, 
Teniers, 129. 
Tennison, prelate, 153. 
Tennyson, Alfred, 191. 
Theed. 182. 
Thelin, Charles, 416. 
Thoyot, 401. 
Thrale, Mrs., 183. 
Thurlow, Lord, 188. 
Thierry, 401. 
Thiers, 396. 

ThirlwaU, Bishop of St. David's, l! 
Thou, James Augustus de» 331. 
Tigbe. Mrs. H., 194. 
Tinville, Fouquier, 364. 
Toilet. Elisabeth, 158. 
Torrecilli, 123. 
^ Torregiano, 9l5« 
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Tournefort, 34/6, 
Tradescant, 1£8. 
Treinadeur, Mdlle. de, 4/OS. 
Tremouille, De la, 300. 

— —, Charlotte, Counten of 

Derby, 129. 
Trollope, Mrs., 19a 
Tronchet, 360. 
Tude, Marquis de la, 351. 
Turenne, 339, 340. 
Turgot, S56. 
Turner, Sharon, 193. 
Tyler, Wat, 67. 
lyrrel, Sir J., 89. 

, Sir Walter, 28. 

TyUer, A. F., 182. 
^,P.F., 182. . 



U. 

Union of England and Ireland, 181. 

• Scotland, 168. 

— of the Crowns of Castile and Ar- 
ragon, 294. 

Universities of England and France. (See 

article Education.) 
Uranus, planet, 181. 
Urffe, D', 331. 
Ursins, Princess des, 847. 
Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, 135L 
Utretcht, treaty of, 157. 



V. 

Vaccination, 170. 

Valence University, 292. 

Vatican Library, 80t 

Vegetables, 115. 403. 

Vendue, La, revolt in, 363. 396. 

Ventilators, 170. 

Verd, Cape, Isles discovered, 80. 

Versailles, palace of, 345. 402. 

Vesta, planet, 181. 

Vienna, Congress of, 384. 

Vincennes, palace of, 278. 

Vincent, battle of Cape St., 174. 

Vine, cultivation of, France, 403. 

Viols, 108. 263. 

Virginals, 196. 

Virginia, colony of, 122. 

Vittoria, battle of, 177. 

Voyages and Discoveriei, England, 95. 
Ike. 

, France, 30& 

331.347. (See Territorial Acquisitions 
of France in the reigns of Francis the 
First, Henry the Fourth, and Louis 
the Fourteenth.) 



Proper Names. 



Vanburgh, 158. 
Vandvke, 129. 
Van Eick, 50. 
— Tromp, 135. 



Vanzelas, 336. 
Vasa Gustavus, 100. 
Vasco di Gama, 95. 
Vauban, 346. 
Vaudrey, Colonel, 413L 
Vega, Lopex de, 116. 
Veiley, 354. 
Vernet, J. C, 353. 

, Carle, 401. 

, Horace, 401. 

Verrier, Le, 401. 
Victor, General, 378. 
Vipnola, 100. 
Villaret, 354. 
Villele, 384^ 
Villemain, 401. 
Vinci, Leonardo da, 1(X). 
Voiture, 336. 
Volney, 317. 
Voltaire, 34d 354. 
Vortigem, 3. , 
Vouet, 336. 

W. 

Wagram, baltle of, 374. 
Wales conquered, 52. 
War, Seven Years*, 168. 

, Thirty Years', 335. 

— of the Spanish Succession, 348. 
— — of the Austrian Succession, 166. 

, American, 173. 355. 

, Peninsular, 177. 

, Kaffir, 209. 

Wars in India, 169. 209. 

, great, between England and 

France, 61. 75. 152. 157. 174. 

, ofthe Roses, 78. 

Watches, 85. 
Waterloo, battle of, 178. 
Weapons, 20. 101. 
Weavers' Guilds, 39. 
Westminster Hall, 28. 68. 

, Abbey. 16. 5a 

, School, 1 17. 

Westphalia, treaty of, 335. 

Whitehall, palace of, 101. 153. 

Winchester School, 64. 

Windmills, 64. 

Windows, glass first used in churcbef 

and dwelhngs, 39. 
Windsor Castle, 64. 
Wine markets of France, 403. 
Wines of France, 330. 403. 
Witenagemotte, 10. 
Wool, SI. 39. 64 
Woollen manufactures of England and 

France, 31. 39. 64. 116. 245. 336. 345. 

Proper Names. 

Ware, 241. 
WalKice. Sir W., B3. 
Waller, 136. 
Walpole, Sir R., 163, 164. 

, Horace, 182. 

Walsingham, 115. 
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WutMck, Pwklo, 87. 
Varburtoa, lH. 
IVard, Flumcr. 19i. 
VTartoo, Jowph. 18i. 

> Thonuw, 182. 

Warwick, Earl of, 8S. 

VTatt, BenUmin, 181. 

'WatMn,18!2. 

WattMU, 34d 

IVatU, Dr. iMac, 16i. 

Vaynflete, William of, 85. 

Wefabe,18S. 

Weber, 190. 

Wedgwood, ]84. 

WdUngton. Duke ot, 177. 908. 

Wesley, 1». 

Weft,188L 

. 'Mnk,18S. 

Weftall,l9i. ; 

Westmacott, 18S. 
WhltfleM, 188. 
Whitttngton. 78. 
WlcUifft,7& 
Wllberforce, 188 
Wilkie, 19a 

William of Malmetbury, 99. 
■ of Newbuiigfa, aoi 



William of Widdiam, 64^ 
WilMm, ProfeMor, isa 
Winchelaea, Coontaaa of, ISBL 
Wolfe, General, 188. 

, Rer. c, iga 

Wolaey, Cardinal, 97. lOL 
Worcester. Eari of, 85. 

, Marquis of, 141. 

Worde. Wrnkjm de^ 8a 
Wordsworth. 189. 
Wren, Dr. Mathews, 136. 

. Sir Christopher* 136. 149. 

Wyatt, 18SL 
Wycherley, 158. 



Y. 



Young, ITOl 



Zealand, New, settlenients in, 1S6. 
Zoological Gardens. London, laid 

189. 
Zwinglius, lOa 



THE END. 
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School Register Book, on Mr. Moseley's plan. 

A lUffinter Hook for ElemenUry Schoola. On the plan recommended in the 
Report of the Ker H. Moadcy to the Committee of Omncil on Education for 
l-U (Minntes, 1*46, rol. i. p. IM). So arranged as to shew the progress of 
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The Rev. R. Dawes's Elementary ReacQng Book. 

Les«ons And Tales : a Reading Book for the use of Children from Six to Ten 
Yearn of ai^ ; but chieflr intended for the Junior Classes in Elementarr 
Schools. Edited by the Rer. Biokakd Hxwaa, MJk., Dean of Heofom. 
18mo. with Woodcuts, One SkUttnc, sewed. 

Lessons on Industrial Education. 

For the use of Female Schools. By a Lady. 12mo. 2s. fid. doth. 

The Rev. John Hunter's English Grammar. 

Text-Book of English Grammar : a Treatise on the Etymology and Syntax of 
the English Language ; including Exercises in Parsing. Punctoation, and 
the Correction of Improper Diction ; an Etymological Vocatmlsoy of Gramma- 
tical Terms, &c. By Rer. J . Homtbb., M.k., Vice-Principal of the Training 
College, Battersea. Itmo. 2s. fid. doth. 

Hnnter : Exercises in English Parsing, 

Progressirely arranged. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged; and adapted 
to the Autnor's Text- book of English Grammar. With QneStionB, sqggenUag 
a Course of Oral Instruction for Junior Pupils ; and an Appendix/uy the 
Rer. John Humtsx, M.A. 12mo. fid. sewed. 

Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 

By the Ker. R. O.Parker, A.M. NewBdiftiaB. 12mo, Is. fid. doth. 

Graham's Art of English Composition. 

English ; or, The Art of Composition enlained in a series of Instnxctiasis and 
Examples. By G. F. Grahajc. New edition. Fcp. 8to. 6s. doth. 

Carpenter's Spelling Book. 

The Scholar's Spelling Assistant ; wherein the Words are arraneed according to 
their principles of Accentuation. By T. CABrxitTBK. NewE^tion, oonected 
throughout. 12mo. Is. fid. bound. 

Mavor's Spelling Book. 

The English Spelling-Book : accompanied bj a Progressive Series of easr and 
familiar Lessons : mtendea as an Introduction to the Reading and Spelling of 
the English Language. By Dr. ILltob.. New Edition. I2mo. with Frontis- 
piece, and 44 Wood Engravings, Is. fid. bound. 

Ross : An Elementary Etymological Manual of the 

English Language, for the use of Schools. To which are prefixed. Practical 
Observations on Teaching Etymology. Sy William Ross, Inspector of Schools 
for the Manchester Education Sodety. New Edition. 18mo. fid. sewed. 

Mr. M^Leod's Elementary Reading Book. 

A First Reading Book: for the use of Families and Schools. By W. M'Lbod, 
Head Master of the Model School, Royal Military Asvlum, Cbetsea. New 
Edition. 18mo. with Woodcuts, 8d. sewed.— Or, as Reading Lessons, for 
Children's Schools ; in SO Broadside Sheets, printed from a very bold type, 
with Woodcuts, price 8s. 

Mr. M'Leod's Second Poetical Reading Book. 

The Second Poetical Reading-Book. Compiled for the use of Families and 
Schools ; with Introductory Descriptions, Explanatory Notes, and Exercises 
in Spellmg and Etymology. By Waltsk M<Lboi>, Head Master of the Model 
School.Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 12mo. Is 8d. sewed in cloth. 
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The Rev. F. G. Ck>ok'8 First School Poetiy. 

A Pint Book of Poetry : for Elenentarr Sohoids. Bf the Rer: P.C. Cook, M.A.» 
one of Her Majesty'* Inepectors of Church 8<diool8. Neir Edition. Itaio. 
price 94. sewed. 

The Rev. F. G. Gook's Select School Poetiy. 

Poetry for Schools ; intended to serve as an Introduction to the Stady of the 
Great Classical Poets of Encland. Selected firom Beattie. Collins, Cowper, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Milton, Shakspeare, and Spenser: Kita a Hew brief JP-oot- 
notes. By the Rct. P. C. Cook, M.A. 12mo. as. cloth. 

The Modem Poetical Speaker: 

A Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, eateftilhr selected Oram, the 
English Poets of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. Paluser. Dedicatea, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. New Edition. 
12mo. 68. bound. 

Sewell : The New Speaker & Holiday Task Book. 

Selected from daasical Greek. Latin, and English writers: — Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, Homer, Sophocles, Cicero, Lhry, Yirgil, Lucretius, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Burke, Bacon, &c. By the Rev. W. Sbwxll, B D. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Maunder's Universal Class Book : 

A New Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) (br Every Day in the 
Year : each Lesson recording some important Event in General RisUxy. Bio- 

S-aphy, Ac., or detailing, in funUiar lanf^oace, intereatinc facts in Science. 
y Sastokl Mavmdbk. New Edition, renseo. ISmo. 6a. bound. 

Mrs. Marcet's Mary's Grammar. 

Mary's Grammar: interspersed with Stories, and intended for the qss of 
Girls. By Jams Makcbt. New Edition. Itaoo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Mrs. Marcet's 'VHlly's Grammar. 

"Willy's Grammar: interspersed with Stories, and intendsd for the nae of Boys. 
By Jake Majiot. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. doth. 

English Synonymes classified and explained : 

With Practical Exercises, designed for Schools and Private Tuition. By 
G. F. Gjuusax. Pep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

English and Latin School Books. 

By Rioauu) HiiiST, Head Master of the Leeds Cdlegiate School. 



The Child's First Engrlish 

Grammar: divided into Easy and 
Progressive Lessons, copious Ques- 
tions and Exercises. 18mo. Is. swd. 

The Child's First Qeo^vMltiy, 

For the use of Elementary cUases. 
New Edition. 18mo. 9d. 

Abridn^ment of Hiley's Enj^lish 

Grammar ; together with appropriate 
Questions and Exercises. New Edit 
ISmo. Is. fid. cloth. 

Practical Enji^lish Composition. 

Part 1. ; or Junior Series : coonsting 
of Four Courses of Exercises, pro* 
nessively arranged and divided. 
New Edition. l2mo. la.6d. cloth. 

Enf^lish Grammar, Style, Rhe- 
toric, and Poetry: to which are 
added, Preparatory Lo^ic, and Advice 
on the Improve m ent of the Under- 
standing. New Edition. 13mo.S)s.6d. 
cloth. 



Progfressive Geogfraphy, 

Consisting of Four Courses, divided 
into appropriate Lessons ; with nu- 
merous Exercises appended to eadk 
New Edition. ISmo. 28. cloth. 

Eniclisb Exercises 
adapted to HUey's Ensllah Grammar, 
progressively arrangra. New Edition, 
miproved, and adapted to the current 
Edition of the Grammar. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth.— KEY. 12mo. 9a. doth. 

The Arithmetical Compauon : 

Intended, by miscellaneous Exam- 
pies, to perfiiet the Pupil in a know- 
ledge of Aritiunetic. New Edition, 
conaiderahly improved. 18mo. 2s. 
doth.— KEY. ISmo. Is. 6d. doth. 

The Elements of Latin Gram- 
mar, fSor the use of Schools. New 
Edition ; with selections from Knmpt, 
Ktihncr, Trehs, Schiller, Ruddiman, 
and Adam. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 
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Graham's Helps to En^iah Grammar. 



IMps to EaffllihOraauMr; or, BMTExeteiMtforTovar Children nhutrated 
by Bagrmvtags «i Wood. Bj O. F. Qbamm,u. Mow EdiUon. Ume. So. cloth. 



Graham's English Spelling Book. 



BulMi BpolUaff: with Roko oad EsoreioM. lateaded u a CloM-Book for 
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GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 
Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography improved. 
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Se. td. bound. 

Bishop Batter's Modem and Ancient Geography. 
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BoTLBK, Rector of Langar. 8to. 9s. boards. 

Bishop Batter's Atlas of Modem Geography. 

An Atlas of Modem Geography, comprising Twenty-eight ftill-coloured Maps, 
and a complete Index of all tiie Names, referred to their Latitude and Longi- 
tude. By Saxckl BuTLsa D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield. An entirely 
New Edition (1851), nearly all re engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved ; 
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of Information. Edited, by the Author^s &>on, the Rev. Thomas Bctlbk. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 
* «* Each Map may be had itparoMy, price 3d. plain ; 4^ . coloured. 

Bishop Butter's Atlas of Ancient Geography. 

An AUas of Ancient Geographv, comprising Twenty-three fulV-coIoured Maps, 
and a complete Index of all the Names, referred to their Latitude and Longi- 
tude. Ey Saxdzl Bctlsr, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield. An entirely 
New Edition (1851), nearly all re engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved ; 
with Coirections from the new French Survey of the Mores, Spriiner's large 
Atlas Antiauus, and the works of Dr. Robmson, Col. Chesney, Sir W. Gell, 
Layard, and Kiepert. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. Thomas BuTLsa. 
Royal 4to. 12s. half-bound. 

Butter's Atlas of Ancient and Modem Geography. 

A General Atlas of Modem and Ancient Geography, comprising Fifty -one full- 
coloured Maps, and complete Indexes of all the Names, referred to their Lati- 
tude and Longitude. Bv Saxurl Bi7TLBR,D.D.,lato Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field. An entirely New Edition (1851), nearly all re-engraved, re arranged, 
enlarged, and fcnatiy improved ; wiUi several additional Maps, and very 
copious Corrections, in both the Ancient and Modem Divisions, from all the 
most recent fources of authentic information. Edited by the Author's Son, 
the Rev. Thomas Bqtlsr. Royal 4to. 21s. half-bound. 



SELECT LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 



Butler's Outline Geographical Copy-Books. 

New Editions of the Two Collections of Map Projections or Outline Maps, 
altered to correspond with the new and improved Editions of Dishop Butler's 
Ancient and Modfrn Atlas; the Ancient Copy- Book consistiuf^ of Twenty* 
three Outlines, and the Modem Copy- Book of Twenty eight Outlines, intended 
to be filled up and coloured by the Pupils. Engraved by S. HitLL. Oblong 
4to. price 4s. each collection, or 7s. together. 
* •* Each Modern Outline Map may be bad teparatelff, price Twopence. 

S. Hall's First School Atlas. Price Is. 6d. 

A First or Elementary Atlas, for the use of Schools. Containing T«a Maps, 
engraved by S. HalL New Edition. Oblong 4to. Is. fid. coloured.] 

Bowman's Questions on Hall's First Atlas. 

Questions adapted to S. Hall's First or Elementary Atlas, for the use of Schools, 
Compiled by Thomas Bowman, B.A., late Head Master of the Cheltenham 
New Proprietary School. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

S. Hall's Geographical Copy-Book ; 

Or, Map Projections : adapted to 8. Hall's Fir$t or Elementary Atlatf for the use 
of Schools. Intended to be filled up and coloured by the Pupils. Engraved 
by S. Hall. Oblong 4to. price One Shilling, sewed. 

*•* Each Map Projection may be had Mparatdy, price One Penny. 

S. Hall's First Geographical Copy-Book ; 

Or, Outline Maps. Being a Series of Outline Maps adapted to 8. HaW$ lirtt or 
Elementary AtUit. Intended to be filled up and coloured bv the Pupils. 
Engraved by S. HalL Containing the Coast Line, and intended as an. Intro- 
duction to the " Map Projections adapted to 8. Hall's Elementary Atlas." 
Oblong 4to. price One Shilling, sewed. 

*»* Each Outline Map may be had separately, price One Penny. 

The Geography of Falestme or the Holy Land, 

Including Phoenicia and Philistia: with a Description of the Towns and 
Places in Asia Minor visited by the Apostles. By w. M'Leod, Head Master 
of the Model School, and Master of Method in Royal Military Asylum, Chel- 
sea. New Edition. 12mo. with Map, Is. 64. cloth. 

Hughes's New School Physical Atlas. 

A New School Atlas of Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography. With 
Descriptive Letterpress. Bt Edwau> Hoohes, F.R.ti.S. ; Assoc. Inst. C.E. ; 
Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. In One 
Yoliune, medium 8vo. IPreparing for ptMieation. 

Mangnall's Geography, revised. 

M Tiseof Scho^», * ....MI .»»...», w.,. .,, 
revised and corrected throughout. 12mo. 



A Compendium of Geography ; for the tise of Schools, Private Families, Ac. By 
LL. A new Edition, n ' ' 



R. MaNOMALL. 

IS. fid. bound. 



Hartley's Geography, and Outlines. 



Geography for Touth. By the Rev. J. HaarutT. New Edition, containkig 
the latest Changes. 12mo. 4e. fid. bound.— By the same Author, 

Outline* of Geography : the First Course for Children. New Edit. ISmo. 9d. sd. 



EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
The Rov. J. T. White's Edition of Tacitus. 

I of Tacitus. With English Notes. By the Re 

Upper Master of Christ's Hospital, London ; 

«, and of Bradley's School Editions of Eui 



The Germany and Agricola 
T. White, M.A. Junior 1 
of Xenophon'a AnabaeU, 
Comeliue Nepo$, rhetdnu, and Oviitt Metamorpfume. 



By the Rev. John 
Editor 
Etitropiutf 
12mo. 4s. fid. cloth. 
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\ Bradley's Comeliiui NepoB improved by White. 

CenwUtt* NcpM : «lth EBclUh Notes and Qw —ti o Bt . By tha Bcr. C. Bbud- 
LBT, If. A. A New EditioB, corrected and considerably •alarasd by the 
addition of EspUnatory and Orammatiral Notes, by tlM Oer. J. T. Wxits. 
M. A., Junior Upper Master of Christ's UospitaL 12mo. Ss. Sd. doth. 

Bradley's Entropins improved by White. 



t £«trop4i HWtofte Bwbhsbw Libri Sapleai. The Flnt Sereii Books of 
I Eutroptos's Epitome of the History of Rome: with Knglish Notes and 

QoesUons. and a copioaa Tocabnlary. By the Rer. C. Bbadut, ILA. 

Vtw Edition, correctsd and considerably enlarged, by the Rer. J. T. 

Warn, M. A. ; Junior Upper MastOT of Christ's UcspitaL l2mo. Ss. Sd. cloth. 

Hickie's Livy. 

The Pint Fire Books of LItt: with En^ish Exidanatory Notes, and Examlna- 
tiOB Qnettions. By D. B. Hickib, LJuD. New Edit. Post 8to. Sa. M. beards. 

C. Crispi Sallnstii Opera. 

With an Enslith ComnentaiTi and Geographical and Histarical IndaaMs, by 
Chau^s Amthox, LL.D. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. doth. 

C. Julii Csesaris Commentaiii de Bello GalUco. 

Ex receasione Fa. ChrsnBOBJnx. With Explanatory Notes, and Historicd, 
Geographical, and Archsological Indexes. By Charlbs Amwox, LLJX 
^ew Edition. Umo. is. 6d. etoth. 

Barker's Cicero de Amicitia, Ac. 

Cleero's Cato Mdor, and Lalins: with Ei^Klidi BxpUmtory and Philological 
Notea: and with an English Essay on the Respect paid to Old Age br the 
Egyptians, the Persians ,the Spartans, the Gtedts, and tiM Rmmubs. By the 
Ute £. H. Bamuu New Edition. Umo. 4B.ed.doak. 

M. Tnllii Ciceronis Orationes Selecte. 

Ex reoensioae Jo. Ana. Ebmbsti. With an English ComnMntaiy, and 
Historicd, G«ogra|diicd, and Legd ladexas. By CukMLU AjmoMw LL.D. 
Now Edition. 12ao. 6a. doth. 

Bradlejr's Fhsedms improved by White. 

Bradley's Select Fablea from Fhvdtus, fiw the mse of Schools. WWk EagUsh 
Notes, Questions, and Yocabulary. A New Edition, corrected, and eoaatder- 
ably enlarged bT_the addition of Grammatiod and £zpkauito«y Notes. By 
the Rer. J. T. Whztx, MJL, Junior Upper Master of Christ^ ^vpitd, 
London. 12me. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Bradlejr'sOvid'sMetamorphoses improved by¥Qi]te. 

Ex Oridii Metamorphoseon Libris Fabnla Quvdam in nsua Sehoiaeiim ex- 
cerpts. Bradley's Sdeotions ttam Ovid's Metamorphoses, for the use of 
Schools, with English Notes and Questions. A New Edition, caieftiUv revised 
and improved by the Rev. J. T. Whits, M JL., Junior Upper Maater or Christ's 
Hospitd, London. 12mo. is. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Ovid's Epistles and Tibnllus. 

Electa ex Ovidio et TRmllo : cum Notts Anglicis. Bv the Rev. F. E. J. Talpt, 
M.A.Ma8tMrofBurton-on>TrentSchooL NewEaition. ISmo. 4s. ed. doth. 

Valpy's Edition of VirgiL 

p. Virgilii Maronis Bucollca, Georgica, .Sneis. Accedunt, in graUam Juventntls. 
Nut* quMdam Anglice aaiptae. Editadbv A. J. VatrT,]iLA. New Edition. 
18mo. 7s. 8d. bound ; the Tbxt only, 3s. 6d. botmd. 

Virgil, with 6,000 Marginal References, by Pycroft. 

The JEaeid, Geoigies. and Bucolics of TirgU : with Margind Rofineneea, and 
concise Notes from Wagner, Heyne, and Anthon. Edited, fh>m the Test of 
Wagner, by the Rev. Jas. PYonorr, B.A. Trin. ColL Oxford. Fcp. 8ro. 7ft. 6d. 
bound i without J^otes, Ss. 6d. bound. 
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Valpy's Horace. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Opera. Ad fldem optimomm exemplarium cattigata ; enm 
Nctolis ABGTUcit. Edited bv A. J. VjLi.rT, M.A. New Edition. 18ino. 6s. 
bound ; without Notes, 3s. 6a. bouod. 

Girdlestone and Osborne's Horace. 

The Works of HOTaee. Adapted to the Use of Yonnff Peraoas. bj the 
Omission of Offensive Words and Passages ; and illustrated bj original Enelish 
Notes, embodjrinir the most recent Philological Infoimation. By the Ber. 
C. GiaoLESTOMB, M.A. and Rev. W. A. OsBoaifX, M.A. 12mo. 7s.6d. bound. 

Reinhardt's Terence, by Dr. HicMe. 

p. Terentii Afri Comoedi» Sex. Ex Editione Th. Frid. God. Rxikhaxdt. 
With Enslish Explanatory Notes, a Life and Chronology of Terence, and 
Excursuses. By D. B. Hicxia, LL.D. New Edition. 12mio. 9e. 6d. clotb. 



ELEMENTAEY LATIN WORKS. 
Mr. C. D, Tonge's New Latin Gradns. 

A Gradus ad Pamassum of the Latin Langusge ; containing every Word used 
by the Poets of good authority ; and in which the words are classed accord- 
ing to their age, their different Meanings carefully distinguished, the Phrases 
selected tolely from the purest Authors, and the Authorities accuratdy 
cited . For the use of Eton , Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, and Charter- 
house Schools ; King's College, London; and Marlborough College. By C. D. 
ToMox, B.A. Post 8ro. 98. bound. 

The Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary 

and Greek Lexicon : forming a Glossary of all ihe words representing Visible 
Objects, connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the 
Ancients. With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects ttom the 
Antique. By Amthout Rich, Jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge. 
Post 8to. with 2jXXi Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

Riddle's large Latin-English Lexicon. 

A copious and critical Latin-Enriish Lexicon, founded on the Genn«n-L«tin 
Dictionaries of Dr. William fWnd. Bf the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Uniform with " Yonge's English-Greek Lntcon." 
Post 4to. SOs. cloth. 

Riddle's Complete Latin Dictionary. 

A Complete Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. For the vu of Col- 
leges and Schools. By the Rev. J. E. RiSDUi, M.A. New EditioOj corrected 
and enlarged. Svo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

Ri^narat^i* / "^^^ English-Latfai Dietioxary, lOe. 6d. cloth, 
eeparateiy ^ rpj^^ Latin-English Dictionary, £1. Is. clotiu 

Riddle's Toung Scholar's Latin Dictionary. 

The Young Scholar's Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary; being the 
Rev. Mr. Riddle's Abridgment of his larger Dicti<mary. Mew Eoitiaa, eOK- 
rectcd and enlarged. Square 12mo. 12s. bound. 

R»n*M*.i« / '^^^ Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. bound, 
oeparaieiy "^ ,j^ English-Latin Dictionary, 6s. ed. bound. 

Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon. 

A Copious English- Latin Lexion, founded on the German-Latin of Dr. C. B. 
Georges. Bv the Rev. J. E. Ridd!e, M.A. Author of " A Complete Latin- 
En^sh Dictionary," ftc.; and tlie Rev.T.K. Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 



8 MESSRS, LONGMAN AND CO:S 

\ Zunpt's Grammar of the Latin Langoage. 

/ TnMlatcd tnm the EnlMCffd Edition of the ori|diuil| and adapted for the vse 

< of Enf li»h stttdeoU, hj L. 8cBMrrs, Ph. D Rector of the High School of 

i Edinburgh ; with new Additions and Correctione, coniTmmicated to Dr. 

\ ScHif m by Prof. Zvurr. New Edit. 8ro. 14a. doth. 

< Zompt's School Grammar of the Latin Language. 

Translated bj Dr. Lkoxbaed SCMvm. Umo. 4e. cloth. 

Valpy's Latin Grammar. 

The Elenrati of Latin Granunar: with Note*. B* R.Via.rT, D.D. Mew 
Edition, with munerooa Additions and Corrrctions. 12mo. 3a. 6d. bonn<L 

Fycroft's Latin Grammar Practice. 

Latin Grammar Practice: 1. Lessons in Tocabnlary^ Noons, Adjectires, and 
Terbs, in Grammatical Order; 2. Latin, made ont or each column, for Trans- 
lation; 3. Englidh, for re-traniilation. By the Ber. JAJtie Pxcnorr, B.A. 
New Edition. l2mo.2s.6d.cloth. 

Tonge's Latin Prose Exercises. 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. For the nse of Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Harrow, and King's CoUese, London. By Charles Duke Tonce. 
B.A. Author of •< A New Latin Gradns," and " A New English-Greek 
Lexicon." 12mo. 6s. 8d. cloth. 

Kennedy : The Child's Latin Primer ; 

Or, First Latin Lessons: Extracted (with Model Questions and Exercises) 
fmm ** An Elementary Lstin Grammar," by the Ber. B. H. I^jexiijcdt, D.D. 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School, l&ne. 2s. cloth. 

Dr. Kennedy's Latin Vocabnlary. 

A Latin Vocabulary, arranired on Etymological Principles, as an Exercise- 
Book, and flrat Tiatin Dictionary for the use of the Lower Classes in Schools. 
By the Bev. B. H. Kbmmsdt, D.D. Head Master of Shrewsbury Scliool. 
l&no. 2s. 6d 

Dr. Kennedy's First Latin Reading Book. 

Tirocinium ; or,a First Latin Reading Bdbk. Adapted to the Author's '^Child's 
Latin Primer." By the Rev. B. H. Kxkkxdt, D.D. Head Master of Shrews- 
bury School. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

Dr. Kennedy's Second Latin Reading Book. 

Palaestra Latins : or, a Second Latin Reading Book. Adapted to the Author's 
*' Elementary Latin Grammar." By the Rev. B. H. Kesxedt, D.D., Head 
Master of Slirewsbury School. 12nio. Ss. doth. 

Dr. Kennedy's Latin Grammar. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, for the use of Schools, by 
the Rer. B. H. Kbnmedt, D.D. Head Master of Shrewsbury SchooL New 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Moody's Eton Latin Grammar in English. 

The New kton Latin Grammar, with the Marks of Quantity and the Rules of 
Accent; containing the Eton Latin Grammar as used at Eton, and its Trans- 
lation into Enelisn : with Notes and Additions. By Rer. Clkmbnt Moobt, 
M.A. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. The Accidence, separately, price Is. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, and Key. 

Delectus Sententiarum et Historiarum ; ad usum Tironum acconunodatus: enm 
Notnlis et Lexico. Auctore R. Yalpt, D.D. New Edition 12mo. 2a. 6d. cloth. 
Est. New Edition, careiViUy rerised. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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An Introduction to the Composition of Latin Verse ; 

containing Rnlvs and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, 
and Opinions, mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render famihar the 
principal Idioms of the Liatin Language. B j the late CHnisTorHBR RxriBn, 
A.B. New Edition, rerised by the Rer. T. K. Arkold, M Jl. 12mo. 9a. 6d. 
cloth.r-KBT, 2s. 8d. sewed. 

Walford's Latin Verse Book. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse. Adapted, with Rererences 
throughout, to the Syntax of Dr. Kennedy's Latin Grammar ; and accom- 
panied by Marginal References to the Works of the best Latin Poets. By the 
Rev. E. WALFOBD. M.A Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master of Tunbridge School. New Edition, corrected. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises. 

Introductory Latin Exercises to those of Clarke, Ellis, Tamer, and others : 
designed for the Younger Classes. By NikTUikNiBL Huwabd. Nsw Edition. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 



EDITIONS OF GREEK CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
White's Edition of Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Xenophon's Expedition of Cyrus into Upper Asia: principally from the Text of 
Schneider. With English Notes, for the use of Schools. By the Rev. J. T. 
White, M. A., Junior Upper Master of Christ's Hospital. 12mo. 1». 6d. bound. 

Hickie's Xenophon's Memorabilia. 

Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates. From the text of Ktihner. With Notes , 
Critical and Explanatory, from the best Commentators, and by the Editor ; 
Questions fur Examination ; and Indices. By D. B. Hickib, LL.U. New 
Edition. Post bvo. tis. 6d. cloth. 

Balfour's Xenophon's Anabasis. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Chiefly according to the Text of Hutchinson. 
With Explanatory Notes, and Illustrations of Idioms from Viger, Ace, copious 
Indexes, and Examination Questions. By F. C. BA.uoCB,M.A.Oxon.P.R.A.S. 
LL.D. New Edition. PostSvo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Linwood's Sophocles. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae superstites. Recensuit et brevi Annotatione instruxit 
G. LiM WOOD, M.A. .£dis Christi apud Oxonienses Alumnus, bvo. 10s. cloth. 

Brasse's Sophocles. 

Sophocles, complete. From the Text of Hermann, ErfUrdt. &c. ; with original 
Explanatory English Notes, Questions, and Indices. By Dr. Bkussb, Mr. 
BuKOBS, and Rev. F. YikLPX. 2 vols. postSvo. S4s. cloth. 

*•* The Seven Plays separately, price 5s. each. 



Major's Euripides. 



Euripides. From the Text, and with a Translation of the Notes, Prefaee. aod 
Supplemmt, of Porson; Critical and Explanatory Remarks, original and 
selected ; Illustrations and Idioms from Malthiie, Dawes, Viger, &c. ; and a 
Synopsis of Metrical Systems. By Dr. Major. Kvo. 24s. cloth. 
*•* The Five Plays separately, price 6s. each. 



Valp3r's Homer. 



Homer's Iliad, complete : English Notes, and Questions to first Eight Rook*. 
Text of Heyne. By the Rev. E. Yalpt, B.D. late Master of Norwich School. 
New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boand.— The Text only ; 8vo. 6s. 8d. bound. 
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ELEMENTARY GREEK WORKS. 
Tonge : An English-Greek Lexicon. 

CoaUiniair all th« Greek Words maed b^ Writers ofMod auttiaritf : dftiBg the 
Authorities ia Chronolo^ral Order for ererr Word Q«ed ; msaaxbdag th« 
Constntction ; sjid giving the Dsctonston or Cot^nastioa of emA wmtd. wiaaa 
irrrgvlar ; and marking the QoaatttlM af alldoaotfU SyllaMw. By C D. 
ToiM, B.A. Post 4to.2U. doth. 

Brasse's Greek Grados. 

the Interpretation, ia Latin and English, of all words whidi occur in the Greea 
Poets, ftt)ni the Earliaat Period to tbs tfane of PtoIomT PhihuJelphma. By tiM 
late Rer. Dr. Ba&oas. WMi a Synonris of the Greek ICetrca, by the Bar. J. ft 
M^or, D.D. New Edit, reriaed hj the Ber. F. B.J. Yalpy, JLA. 8vo. Ua» doth* 

• 

Giles's Greek and English Lexicon. 

A Lexicon of the Greek Langaage,fStir the use of CoUms and &cho<da : contaiaiac 
—1. A Greek-English Lexicoa, oambiatBf the advantages of an Alphabetical 
and DerivatiTe Arrangement; 2. A copious E n g li s h -Greek Lexioou. By tiie 
RcT. J. A. GiLxe, LL.D. New Edition. 8to. 3l8. cloth. 

•»• The EagUsh-Greek Lexican, aeparately. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Dr. Kennedy's Greek Grammar. 

GracK Gramaaatioa Instltntio Prima. BwHncatb EtnsmisHm^ eg— fHwa 

Etttit inuButatIs Syntaxia de suo addidit B. H. ¥— wpt, 8.T.P. fiiew 
iition. Umo. 4s. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Greek Grammar.. 

The Elements of Greek Graaunar: with NotBi. By B. TAirr»D.]X Mmt Mtt. 
8to. <s. 6d. boards ; bovad, 7s. 6d. 

Tonge's Greek Prose Exercises. 

Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. For the use of Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, and King's College, London. By CaJtmusa Dvuc T«»os, B.A., 
Author of " An Eoglish-Greek Lexicon," ** A Gradus of the Latbi Laagoage," 
" Exercises ia Latin Prose Composition," and " E x e ic iaea £or Latin Verse 
out of Own Sense.'" 12mo. fia. 6d. cloth. 

Fycrofb's Greek Grammar Practice. 

Three Parts : 1. Lessons in Vocabulary, Noons. A(UeetiTee« aad Verb* in 
Grammatical order ; 2. Greek, made out of eacn column fbr t r a me Utim ; 
3. English for re-traadation. By the Rot. J. Ptcbott, B Jk. 12ma. a*. 6d. cL 

Moody's Eton Greek Grammar in English. 

The New Eton Greek Grammar ; with the Marks of Accent, and the QuaatH yof 
the Penult: containing the Etim Greek Grammar in Ei^iab, and the Sjnmz 
and Praaodj as used at Ehm ; with numerous Addftione. By Hm Rer. 
CuxBMT MooDT, A.M. Nsw E<titi(m. 12mo.4s.ck>lfa. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, and Key. 

Delectus Sententionim Grtecarum, ad usum Thmnom aeeonmodataa: ana 
Notulis et Lexico. Auctore R. Va£pt, DJX Editio Nora, eadem%ae aacta et 
emaadata. 12mo. 4s. cloth.~KxT. 12ao. U. 8d. sewed. 

Valpy's Second Greek Delectus* 

New Edition. Sre. 98. 6d. bound. 

Valpy's Third Greek Delectus. 

8to. 15s. 6d. bound. 
Pabt 1. PROSE. 8to. 8i. Sd. boand.-PASX 2. POETBT. Sro. 9a. Sd. bound. 
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Howard's Introdnctory Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Introdnetoiy Greek Exevdws to those of Htintiiigfbrd, DnnlMur, NeUeon, and 
othow ; arraaged under Models, to assist the learner. By N. HowiiBO. Mew 
Edition. 12mo. 0s. 6d. elotlu~4LvT, Umo. 3s. 6d. eloth. 

Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeks. 

The Theatre of the Greeks ; or, a Series of Papers relating to the History md 
Critieism of the Greek Drama. Sixth Edition, revised and improTcd. 
With an Original Introdnotion and Notes by John wiluaji Domaumom, B.D. 
Svo.- with Frontispiece and Wood Eagzaviags, Ifia. cloth. 



WORKS BY THE REY. S. T. BLOOMFfflJ), DJ). 
Bloomfield's Greek Lexicon to the New Testament 

Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament; espedallir adapted to the 
use of Colleges and the higher Classes in the Pnblie Schools, bntabo intended 
as a convenient Mannal for Biblical Students in general. New Edition, en> 
larged and improred. Fcp. 8to. 10s. td. doth. 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament 

The Greek Testament : with brief English Notes, PhUological and Explanatory. 
Especially formed for the use of Colleges and the Public Schools, bat also 
adapted for general purposes, whnre a larger work is not requisite. New 
Editioa, enlarged and improred. Fcp. Svo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

Bloomfield's Greek Testament 

The Greek Testament: with copvons English Notes, Critical, PhilologicaL and 
Explaaatonr. New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. 8to. with Map of 
Palestine, £2, cloth. 

Bloomfield's Annotations on the Greek Testament 

Additional Annotations, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, on the New 
Testament : being a Supplemental Volume to the " Greek Testament with 
Enelish Notes, in 2 vols. 8to." By the Rev. S. T. BLooxnxu), D.D. of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. In One large Volume, 
of 4C0 pages, printed in double columns, uniformly with Dr. Bloomfield's 
larger Edition of tiie Greek Testament with English Notes ; and so arraaged 
as to be divisible into Two Parts, each of which may be bound up with the 
Volume to which it reftrs. Svo. 16s. cloth. 



Bohinson's Lexicon to the Greek Testament 

A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Bdwabo Ronmnir, 
D.D. LL.D. Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York' A New Edition, revised and in great part rewritten ; in Chie 
largB Volnme. Svo. 18a. dotii. 



HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Thirlwall's History of Greece abridged. 

A History of Greece, from the Earliest Time to the Takinsr of Corinth by the 
Romans, b.c. 146; mainly based upon Bishop Thiriwsll's History of Greece. 
By Dr. Lsombabd Schxitk, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. New Edition. 12mo. 7s. 0d. cloth. 

Mr. Parr's Elementary History of England. 

A School Historv of England, from the Earliest Period, to the Eleventh Tear 
of the Reign of Queen victoria; containing a Narrative of Civil and Military 
Transactions, and exhibiting a view of the Religion, Government and Laws, 
Literature, Arts, Commerce, Manners and Customs, &c of the different Pe- 
riods. By Edwakd Faxs, Esq. FJ}.A. New Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 
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The Rev. B. G. Johns' History of the Jews. 

▲ Sketch of the Hbtorr of the Jews, from the end of the capCtritj- to the 
eomiaf of the Mr aAUh : with an Appendix of the Name* of remarkable 
PerHnu and Placet mentiooed. B^tM Rer. B. G. Joh^c, Head Master of 
the Grammar School, College of God's Gilt, Dolwich ; late Normal Master of 
Bt. Mark's CoUme, Chebea. 12mo. with Map, Is. 6d. duth. 

The Rev. J. Sedgwick's School History of France. 

A History of Franc* ; from the Earliest Period to the Rerolntioa of 1848. For 
the use of Tonng Persons and Schools. Edited by the Rev. Josh Sedg- 
wick, M.A. Demv of Mandaien Coll«|e, Oxford ; and on* of the Master* in 
the Ordnane* Scnool, Carsbalton. Fcp. 8to. Ss. 6d. doth. 

Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, abridged. 

For Public and PriTst* Schools of both Sexes. By ths late B. H. Bitnxn, Tri- 
nity CoUcffe, Cambridge. New Edition, rerised and corrected throughout, 
by J. CikOTiM. 8to. 12s. bound. 

Blair's Chronological and Historical Tables. 

From the Creation to the Present Time : with Additions and Corrections from 
the most Authentic Writers ; indnding the Computation of St. Paul, as con- 
nectinc the Per iod from the Exode to the Temple. Under the superintendence 
of Sir Uexki Eujs, K.H. Imp. Sto. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

Mrs. Slater's School Chronology, and Chart 

Sententia Chronolngfo ; or. a Complete System of Ancient and Modem Chro- 
nology, contadned In Famiuar Sentences : intended for the use of Schools and 
Private StudenU. By Mrs. Jomt Slatm. New Edition, corrected to the 
present time. 12mo. 3s. 6d. doth.— 'Also, 

A Chronological Chnrt, designed to accompany the " Sententia Chronolo- 

roe," anacorrectsd to correspond with the New Edition of that work. On 
large shsets, coloured, price 6*.; or mounted on linen on a roUer» 9a. dd. 

liiflLangnall's Questions."'^"' ^^^^ cxxuim & counxtm eoitton. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, for the Use of Toung People ; with a 
Selection of British and General Biography, &c. Ac. Bjr R. Mixomall. New 
Edition, with the Author's last Corr«ction!i, and other Tery considnable 
Additions and ImproTements. 13mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Comer's Sequel to Mangnall's Questions. 

Questions on the History of Europe : a Sequel to Mangnall's Historical Ques- 
tions ; comprising Questions on the History of the Nations of Continental 
Europe not comprehended in that work. By Jdua. Co&kbk. New Edition. 
12mo. 6s. bound. 

Hort's Pantheon. 

The New Pantheon; or, an Introduction to the Mythologr of the Ancients, in 
Question and Answer : compiled for the Use of Young Persons. With an Ac- 
centuated Index, Questions for Exercise, and PoeticaTlllustrations of Grecian 
Mythology, from Homer and Virgil. By W.J. Hoax. New Edition, enlarged. 
18mo. wUh 17 Plates, 5s. 6d. bound. 

Hort's Chronology. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chronology and Ancient History: in Qnastioa 
and Answer. By W. J. Hoar. New Edition. 18mo. 4*. bound. 

School Chronology; or, the Great Dates of History. 

Drawn up for the use of the Collegiate Schools, LirerpooL New Edition. 
Square 12mo Is. stitched. 

Valpy's Poetical Chronology. 

Poetical Chronol^y of Andent and English History : with Historical and Expla- 
natory Notes. By R. Yaxpt, D.D. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. doth. 
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MaUImt C«lk«e, SanAanL By J.y*JMgDi,r.k.».ii 

Mr. Hodge's KkmncmtMy Fortificatioii. 

A CitechMB «r F«rtiflntMa. DnvaedSwtiirwc «r StaAorta fm^wriiV ft* 
tb*IiajM«i(liminq«iMrftwll«C«aBaaier-MCkMC. By Tbmimi B«a«K, 
Fii<caa*«F ri M »M i»r «l ifc ali f«t Ae Bt«1 Maitery A w < rw y, ~ 
witii, and T«ter iorlkc A«sj. F<^fn>«uaK.Cd.r * 



Professor Thomson's Elementary Algebra. 

Ta«M«o«, IX.D. 



By Javv* 



MaShmatks is tihe irmivmity af 

Nesbit: a Complete Treatise on Practical Land 

hmrrrjmm. For the ««e «£ Seho^ aad Stndcati. With SSOPntctkal EsunplM, 
By A. NcteiT. Kew Edition, corrected and * icatly ealarnd. To «)iick M« 
BOW added. PUse TrisotMoactry, iadodiaf the «•• of the Tht«lo)i%» maA 
Railway Surreyiac ; aad Railway EaciMermft, inchiduu; the PiiacipW* maA 
Practice of LiFTcUiBfr, Planaiiif , Layin|c ontCurrca, Cottiax and KmbaaklM, 
TvBflclliDf , YiadueU, tot. Wf T. B*.KKa, Laad-Sttrreyor aad CItU BhI 
Bcer. 8to. with woodcuts, platea, aad an ragrAvcd Fidd^boek, ISa. dolh. 

Nesbif 8 Mensuration, and Key. 

A Trcatiae on Practical MeaturatioB : eontaiaiac the moat approwd M»th«da ttf 
drawb^c Geometrical Ficmes ; Mensuration of SnperflclM i l4knd 8urv«ylB| ) 
Mensnration of Solids : Vat Use of the Carpenter's Rule ; Timber Meaaur*| M. 
By A. Nbsbit. New Edition. 12nio. with 900 Woodenta. <s. bound, 

Kbt. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. bound. 
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Keith's Treatise on the Use of the Globes. 

New Ednkm, ^rmtlj enlarncd and improved, b^ Dr. At^rnTO S. T^TLom, P.B.8. 
liiHtorrr on Chemiatry, ftc. in Guy's HocptUl ; R. A. Ls Muukibk, BJl. 
SchoUr of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; and J. Miodlbtoh , Esq. ProfeMor 
of Astronomr. 12mo with PUtcs and Diagrams, 6s. 6d. bound. 

Ket. Adapted to Um New Edttioa, b7 Prof. MipnuxoK. 12aM>.9kM.ololh. 

Keith's Trigonometiy. 

An Introdnrtkm to the Theory and PnetSec of Pfame and Spherical TrlgmMiawtrr, 
and Uie Sterroipmpbic Projection of the Sphere, including the Theory of Kari- 
Ion. B; ~ " " ...-,.- 

cloth. 



Ktion. BrTjioiftAS KxrrH. New EdiUba, corrected bj S. MaTKaju>. 8va. 
I. ■ * 



Crocker's Iiand Snnreying. 

Crocker's Elements of Land SurTejrinf. New Bdlttea, e t r octo d tkrai^lumt, 
and considerably improved and modernised, by T. G. Bdmt, Land-Surreyor, 
Bristol. To which are added. Tables of 8ix-agure Logaritluns, soperiRtended 
by Richard F abut, of the Nantieal Almanac FsfaMfihmwt. Port8«o.tvMl 
Plans, Field-book, dee. Us. cloth. 

Moseley : Ulnstrations of Practical 

By the Rer. H.Mo«Bun,lLA. ProfiBsaor of Natural Philosophy aadAatMOomy 
in King's College, London. New Edit. Fcp. 8to. with Woodcuts, 8a. doth. 

Tate : Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Fhi- 

losophy ; or, an easy introduction to Engineering ; contidning Tariovs AppUea- 
tions of the Principle of Work : Uie Tteory of Qie Steam Engine with eimpto 
Machines.; Theorems and Problema on Aeenmulatsd Work. fte. By T^iBUAM 
Tatb, of Kneller Training College, Twickeaham. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 
28. elotlv 

Tate's Sequel to his " Exercises on Mechanics." 

The Principles of Mechanical PhUoeophr applied to Industrial Median lea. 

srcisesi 



Forminga Sequel to the Author's Exercises on Mechanios and Natural Philo 

oophy. iBy Tbom as Tatb, of Kneller Training College, Twickenham. 12m 

With Wood Engravings. INeariy ready. 



Mr. Tate's Elementary Wmk on Mechaaism. 

The Elements of Mechanism ; containing a Familiar Explanation of the Con- 
etruction of Tarious kinds of Machinery, ftc For the use of Sd^oolmasters 
and Private Students. By Thomas Tatb, of Kneller Tnining College, 
Twickenham ; late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistey in 
the National Society's Training College, Battersea. With numerous Wood 
Eograrings. 12ma as. 6d. oloth. 

Tate : Principles of Geometry, Mensuration, Trigo- 

nometry, Land- Surveying, and LevdUug: containing familiar Demon- 
strations and Illustrations of the most important Propositions in Euclid's 
Elements { Prooft of all the usefU Rules and Formute in Mensnnrtioa soMl 
Trigonometry, with their application to the Solution of Practical Problema 
in Estimation, Surveying, and Railway Ennneerins. By Tuokas Tate, 
of Kneller Training CoUem, Twidienham. New Edition. 12mo. witik 317 
Diagrams and Woodcuts, Ss. 6d. cloth . 

Mr. Thomas Tate's Algehra made Easy. 

AUrebra made Easy. Chiefly intended for the use of Schools. By Tsoma 
Tatb, of Kneller Training College, Twickenham. New Edit. 12mo. 28. doth' 

Tate: Treatise on First Prinei^des of AxxtiimetiC} 

after the method of Pestaloni. Designed for the nae of Teadiers end Monitors 
in Elementary Schools. By Tboxab Tatb, of Kneller Training College, 
Twickenham. l^«w Edition, enlarged and improved, lano. la. fld. doth. 
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Mr. Thomas Tate's Elements of Euclid. 

The First Three fiookt of Euclid's Elements of Geometry ; from the Text of 
Dr. Simson : together with various useful Theorems and Problems, as Geo- 
metrical Exercises on each Book. Bjr Thokab Tati, of KneUer Training 
College, Twickenham. ISmo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Colenso's School Arithmetic 

A rithmetic, designed for the use of Schools. B j the Her. J. W. Colbkm, M.A • 
Rector of Fomcett St. Mary, Norfolk ; and late Fellow of St. John's College) 
Cambridge. New Edition. Fcp . 6to. 4s. fid. boards. 
Ket. By Saxttel Matkajud. 12mo. 6«. boards. 

Molinenx's Arithmetic, and Key. 

An Introduction to Practical Arithmetic; in Two Parts: with TSrions Notes, and 
occasional Directions for the use of Learners. By T. MoLnravx, many years 
Teacher of Accounts and the Mathematics in Macclesfield. In Two Parts. 
Parti. 12mo. 2s.6d.bound^~P8rt2. 12mo.2s.6d.boimd. 

Kbt to Part 1, 6d.— Kzt to Part 2, fid. 

Joyce's Arithmetic, and Key. 

A System of Practical Arithxnetic, applicable to the present state of Trade and 
Money Transactions : illustrated by numerous Examples under each Rule. By 
the Rev. J. Jotcb. New Edition, corrected and improved by 8. Matmabd. 
12mo. 3s. botrnd.— KxT. 18mo. 9s. bound. 

Crosby's Walkingame, improved by Maynard. 

Crosby's Walkingame's Tutor's Assistant: being a Compendium of Arifhnritie, 
and a complete Question-Book. Containing Arithmetic in Whole Numbers ; 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Practice/Bimple and Compound Interest, 
Alligation, Position, and Arithmetioal and Geometrical Progression ; Extrac- 
tion of the Square, Cube, or any Root whatever ; Duodecimals, supplemental 
to Multiplication and Division : with a Collection of Miscellaneous Arithmetical 
Questions. New Edition, corrected and improved, with considerable additions, 
by Samvzl Matkard. 12mo. 28. doth.— Kbt. 12mo. 3s. fid. doth. 

Nesbit's Arithmetic, and Key. 

A Treatise on Practical Arithmetic By A. Nssbr. New Edition. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

A Kbt to the same. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Part II. of Nesbit's Practical Arithmetic ; containing Fractions, Decinulft, 
Logarithms, Chain-Rule, Ac— Kvz to Part XL 12mo. 7s. bonnd. 

Thomson : School Chemistxy ; 

Or, Practical Rudiments of the Sdence. By Robbrt DmcD as Thoxsok, It .D. 
Master in Surgerv in the University of Glascow r Lecturer on Chemistry in 
the same University ; and formerly m the Medical Service of the Honourable 
East India Company. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts. 7s. doth. 

Feschers Elements of Fh3rsics. 

The Elements of Physics. By C. F. PxscnBi, Principal of the Royal Military 
College, Dresden. Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. Wbst. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 21s. doth. 

r Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. fid. 
Separately ) Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Elec- 
( triclty, and Electro-Dynamics). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 18s. fid. 

Mrs. Lee's Natural History for Schools. 

Elements of Natural History ; or, First Principles of Zoology : comprising the 
Principles of Classification, interspersed vriui amusing and instructive Ori- 
ginal Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. Lbe. New Edi- 
tion, revised andenlarged. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts,7s.6d. bound. 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Sandhurst College French Grammar. 

A Oramnuur of tlie French Tongnc Prtpared, by Authority, for the use of the 
Senior and Junior DepartmeniB of the Royu Military Collr^fSandhttrst. 
By O. CA.XBnn, Bachelor of Arts in the Univcnity of France ; rnfesaor of 
French at the Boyal Military CX>lkge. 12nio. ft*, bound. 

Sandhurst College French Beading Book. 

Becueil en Proee et en Vera de Morceaux tirte dee meilleurs Autenra Fran^ix. 
Prepared, by Authority, for the um of the Senior and Junior Departmenta of 
tlw Rojral Military Coilef^, Sandhurst. By G. Cambiku, Bachelor of Arts 
in the Unhrersitr of France ; Prolieasor of French at the Royal Military College. 
12nio. 5s. bound. 

Tarver's Eton French Grammar: 

Introduction k la Lanffue nsnelle et auz Elements de la Grammaire Fran^ atse. 
By J. C. Tartbr, French Master, Eton College. New Edition. 12mo. 3a. bd. 

Tarver's Eton French Exercises : 

Familiar and CouTersational French Exercises, for Writim; and vivA-Toce 
Practice. By J. C. TaxTSB, French Master, Eton Collie. New Edition. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound.— Kkt, 12mo. 3s. bound. 

Tarver's French Phraseology. 

Phraa^ologie Expliqute et compare : in explanation of Idiomatical Phrases, and 
to serve as Conversational Lessons. By J. C.TitBTBK, French Master, Eton 
College. New Edition. IZmo. 3s. bound. 

Tarver's Eton French Beading Book. 

Choix en Prose et en Vers : suivi de la Phras^olofcie expliqu6e et compar4e ; et 

?r6cMi lie Remarques sur la Construction dm Vers Franyais. By J.C. 
*AAVEa, French Master, Eton CoUefre. New Edition. 12mo. 7s. fid. bound. 
rPart I. Choix en Profte, 38. 6d bound. 
Separately, I Part 11. Choix en Vrrs, 3s. Cd. bound. 
( Part I II. Pbras^ologie, Ss. bound. 

Tardy's French Dictionary, improved by Tarver. 

Tardy's Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the French Lan^age, in 
French and English ; wherein the exact Sound and Articulation of every 
Syllable is distinctly marked, according to the Principles of the Frencli 
Pronunciation, developed in a short Tre.itise. New Edition, corrected and 
much enlarged. By J. C. Tauver, French Master, Eton. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 

Miss Rowan's Modem French Beading Book. 

Morceaux Choisis des Auteurs Modernes, k I'usage de la Jeunesse. With a 
Translation of the New and Difficult Words and Idiomatic Phrases which 
occur in the Work. By F. M. Rowak. Foolscap 6vo. fis. bound. 

Earners French Grammar & Exercises,by Lambert 

Hamel's French Grammar and Exercises. A New Edition, in one volume. 
Carefully corrected, greatly improved, enlarged, and re-arranged, by N. 
Lambert. 12rao. 6s. 6d. bound. 

Hamel's French Grammar : the Original Edition. 

A New Universal French Grammar ; being an accurate Srstem of French Acci- 
dence and Syntax. By N. Hamel. New Edit, improved. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

Hamel's French Exercises, Key, and Questions. 

French Grammatical Exercises. By N. Haxel. New Edition. careAilly revised 
and greatly improved. 12mo. 48. bound.— KsT, 12mo. 3s. bound. 
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